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K. GEORGE III. 


HE eſtabliſhed appellations of Wie ad 


Tonxx, as deſcriptive of the two grand poli- 
an parties which under theſe or equivalent terms 
of diſtinction will doubtleſs ſubſiſt ſo long as the 


preſent Conſtitution of Government ſhall remain, 


though greatly changed from their original ſigni- 


| fication, it would nevertheleſs be faſtidious to re- | 
Jet. The gradations of ſentiment and principle 
which mark their progreſs it is however of indif- 
penſable importance occaſionally to ſpecify. The 
principles of Whiggiſm may indeed in this reſpect 
be ſaid to have gained a complete triumph over 
thoſe of the antient Tories, inaſmuch as the once 
favorite maxims of Toryiſm—paſſive obedience, | 
| non-reſiſtance, and the divine and indefeafible right 
of monarchy — have fallen into general contempt. | 
Nor can any doctrines bearing the moſt diſtant 
analogy to theſe monſtrous abſurdities be now 
maintained, without the uſe of ſuch artificial and 
Vor. =—_ B ambiguous 
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ambiguous phraſeology as, however magnificent in 
ſound and ſhow, ſhall vaniſh from the touch of rea- 
ſon as miſts and vapors from the noon- day ſun. 

. Agreeably then to the viciſſitudes which have 
in a long ſeries of eventful years taken place in the 
views and ſentiments of the oppoſing parties of the 
State, a Wars muſt now be underſtood to mean a 
man who, in addition to the ſpeculative principles 
of liberty civil and religious which have deſcended 
to him from his anceſtors, entertains a lively and 
well-founded jealouſy leſt the prerogative of the 
_ Crown ſhould, in conſequence of the prodigious | 
increaſe of its influence, ultimately abſorb the 
whole power and authority of the other branches 

of the government, and with them the liberties of 
15 = nation at large, in its vaſt and tremendous vor- 
A modern Whig acknowledges and deeply 

wal the improvidence of his anceſtors in contri- 
buting, by the facility of their compliances, to the 
accumulation of an immenſe public debt, and the 
eſtabliſhment of a ſtanding army , both of which are 
pet in a ſtate alarmingly progreſſive. He can 
ſcarcely forgive thoſe extravagant ebullitions of 
1 5 loy alty which could ſacrifice the moſt ſacr ed prin- 

ciples of the Conſtitution to the intereſt or ambi- 

tion of the reigning family, | in prolonging by a 

moſi unjuſbfi; able ſtr etch of pow er the exiſtence of 

Parliaments to a term of dangerous duration, and 
in furniſhing to a Miniſter little ſcrupulous of ex- 


pedients, 
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pedients, and regardleſs of conſequences, the means 
of univerſal and unbounded corruption. Whatever 
palliations of the fatal ſyſtem then adopted, the pe- 
culiarity of that Miniſter's fituation, and the ſitua- 
tion- of the country at large in a political view, 
5 might then afford, had, it was affirmed, been long 

ſince entirely at an end; but the ſame ſyſtem i is 
nevertheleſs reſolutely and uninterrupted] y purſ! ued, 
recovering Antæus. like from every apparent or ac- 
cidental fall with renewed and redoubled vigor. 
On the other hand, the modern Tories, although 
the deſcendants of thoſe who long entertained a 
moſt inveterate eumity againſt the family upon the 
throne, and who from motives not of the pureſt 
patriotiſin vehemently oppoſed i in the former reigns 
the unconſiitutional meaſures of the Whigs, having 
at length entirely ſhaken off their old attachments, 
and being taken into favor and inveſted with power 
under the marked and too partial protection of the 
Court, ſuddenly became its open and zealous ad- 
vocates combining, as far as the ſpirit of the times 
would admit, the ſpeculative errors of one party 
with the practical errors of the other. The neceſ- 
ſity of ſtrengthening the prerogative of the Mo- 
narch, and of ſupporting the DIGNITY of the 
Crown, was from this time the inceflant theme of 5 
their argument and declamation. Conceſſions and 
indulgencies were in their eſtimation things incom- 
: patible with the majeſty of the regal character. 
5 Ba The 
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The high, harſh, and peremptory tone of Au Ho- 
1 RI T uniformly marked every act of Government 
| under the almoſt conſtant predominance of this 
dangerous faction during the preſent reign, from 
the commitment of a printer, or the proſecution of 
a libeller, to thoſe meaſures of provocation and op- 
preſſion terminating in a war which rent in twain 
and had well nigh ſubverted the empire. 
This party, now grown ſtrong and confident by 
an unexpected return of proſperity, aſſumed with 
oſtentatious audacity the appellation of the King's 
FRIENDS, in which novel capacity they heſitated 
not to give their eager and ardent ſupport to thoſe 
meatures of Court policy which had been ever re- 
probated by the Tories of elder days as in the 
higheſt degree pernicious and unconſtitutional. 
The $TANDING ARMY, to long the theme of their 
invective and reproach, was now affirmed to be ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of the national tranquil- 
| lity; the public debt was pronounced a public 
| benefit; the connection with Hanover was hono- 
| rable and ubeful; the influence of the Crown was 
4 the happy means of conſolidating the harmony of 
the different branches of Government; a long Par- — 
hament was ſaid to be attended with no ſuch i in- 
convenient conſequences as had been previouſly 
ahn erroneouſly apprehended; and every attempt 
| dio reſtore that equality in the repreſentation, or ra- 
| ther to remove thoſe glaring inequalities fo incon- | 
ſiſtent 
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Hſtent with the ſpirit of the Conſtitution and the 
practice of former ages, was oppoſed and rejected 
by them in terms of unbounded obloquy and de- 
teſtation, as leading to nothing leſs than the abſo- 
lute ſubyerſion of Government. They profeſſed 
on all occafions their dread of innovation and no- 
velty—not adverting to the conſtant declaration 
of the antient Tories, that the things to which they 
objected were themſelves innovations wholly ex- 
traneous to the Conſtitution—and that they who 
merely wiſhed to fore were moſt unjuſtly accuſed 
of a fondneſs for innovation, or a dangerous pro- 
penſity to tamper with the Conſtitution by trying 
new and hazardous experiments. TE 7 
Although the high and prepoſterous notions = 
once prevalent reſpecting the AUTHORITY of the 
Cuunch had, in common with the old opinions 
relative to Civil Government, gr adually fallen into 
diiſrepute, the Tories of the preſent reign have been 
invariably characterized by the ſtrength of their at- 
tachment to the Ecclefiaftical Eſtabliſhment, which d 


they are delighted to applaud and extol ©. 


model of purity and perfection. Any ſuggeſtions 
of the expediency of a reform in the Church, whe- 

ther in relation to the irregularities of its diſcipline, : 
or the errors of its doctrine as exhibited i in a ſet of : 
obſolete and unintelligible articles of faith, are re- 
ceived by this claſs of men with a ſort of horror, as 
5 leading to foul ſuſpicions of ſectarian hereſy or 
* 3 a atheiſtzcal 
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atheiſtical profaneneſs; while the Diſſenters of all 
denominations are on the contrary viewed by them 
with eyes of jealouſy and hatred, and aſſiduouſſy 
held up on all occaſions as the inveterate enemies 
of at leaſt one part of the Conſtitution, and as the 
doubtful friends at beſt of the other: and ey ery 
idea of enlarging the limits of the toleration al- 
lowed them by law, and much more of extending 
to them the common privileges of citizens, they 
have uniformly exclaimed aan with aftected ter- 
ror and real malignity. 
By theſe grand and leading features are the op- 
poſitc parties of the preſent reign clearly diſerimi- 
nated; and whether theſe parties ſhall continue 
to be known under the efiabliſhed denominations ap 
of Whig and Tory, whether by the appellations of: a 
g Court and Countr Y, King's Friends or Patriots, is 
of little importance, ſo that the terms be diſtinctly 
defined and gener ally underſtood; although in 
_ different individuals theſe different ſyſtems will of | 
courſe be blended and diverſified by all the poſſible 
tints and ſhades of moral and political variety. 
. No ſooner had the Whigs, after a long and labo- 
rious oppoſition, driven their antagoniſts the Tories 
from the helm, and found themſelves in full poſ- 
= {eflion of the powers of government and the con- 
 ſidence of the people, than, in conſequence of the | 
5 unfortunate miſunder ſanding and ſubſequent con- 
fc of their leaders, they were again broken and 
divided; 


® 54 
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divided; and each diviſion was under the neceſſity 
of ſtrengthening itſelf by forming new and dan- 
gerous connections with their former opponents. 


On the ſeceſſion of Mr. Fox, the Earl of Shelburne 


called in the aid, though in a ſomewhat covert 
manner, of the Jenkinſon party ; and when a fair 


proſpect of ſupplanting that nobleman in a ſhort 
time occurred, Mr. Fox ſcrupled not, to the aſto- 


niſhment and indignation of the kingdom, publicly 
to coaleſce with Lord North and his numerous par- 
tiſans. The Earl of Shelburne having been far 


more guarded in his preyious declarations, as well 


as his ſubſequent political aſſociations, eſcaped the 


obloquy which attended the more flagrant incon- 
fiſtency of his once popular rival; who, by openly 


connecting himſelf with that individual Miniſter 
of the Crown whom he had ſo long and ſo ſue- 
ceſsfully labored to viliſy and diſgrace, | had for ever 


forſeited his claim to the flattering appellation of 
the Man of the People.“ 


On the diſmiſſion of the Coalition Adminiſtra- 


tion, Mr. Pitt, the head of the new Miniſtry, was 
in a manner compelled, like his predeceſſor Lord 

Shelburne, to admit no inconſiderable proportion 
of the Tories to ſhace 1 in the honors and emolu- _ 
ments of Government ; ; and the nation, equally 8 
enraged at the Whigs and the Tories of the Coali- 
tion, willingly excuſed the re- admiſſion of thoſe 


Members of the Old Tory Adminiſtration who 


B54 coulg 
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could plead the recent merit of inveighing againſt 
the Coalition, and of enn the India Bill of 
Mr. Fox. 
From this mixture of Toryiſm in the new Ad- 
miniſtration, nevertheleſs, the moſt pernicious and 
direful conſequences have ultimately reſulted. The 
reign of the preſent Monarch has indeed been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a ſtrange and dreadful fatality ; and 
the deplorable infatuation almoſt invariably actuat- 
ing the National Councils, and which has been 
productive of ſuch mighty miſchiefs, may well ap- 
pear to the contemplative and philoſophic mind— 
penetrating beyond the dark cloud which bounds 
the view of common obſeryers—the deſtined means 
of accompliſhing the grand and beneficent purpoſes 


of that wiſdom in compariſon with which the 


higheſt buman ſagacity is as weakneſs and folly. | 
But theſe are reflections which more properly ap- 
pertain to the province of the ee than the 
hiſtorian. 

Aſter the diviſion which took place on the ad- 
dreſs, and which terminated in the complete triumph 
of the new Miniſtry, the buſineſs which chiefly for 
a time occupied the attention of the Houſe and of 
the Public, was the complaint ſtated by Mr. Fox 
reſpecting the conduct of the High Bailiff of Weſt- 

minſter, who had obſtinately and daringly refuſed 

to make the return in his favor, although he had 


Eee the face of Be poll a — of 2 3 5 votes. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Fox, however, was not deprived of his ſeat 
in Parliament by this infamous procedure, being, 


through the intereſt of his friend Sir Thomas 


Dundas, choſen Member for the Borough of Kirk- 
wall, in the Orkneys; on which occaſion Mr. Pitt, 


in the height of his exultation, gratified his feelings 
by a ſarcaſtical delineation of his antagoniſt, as a 
man en whom a ſort of ſentence of baniſhment had 


paſſed—who had been driven by the efforts of pa- 
triotic indignation as an exile from his native clime, 


and forced to ſeek for refuge on the ſtormy and 


deſolate ſhore of the © Ultima Thule.” 

On the 24th of May a reſolution was moved 
by Mr. Lee, late Attorney General, “ that the High 
Bailiff of Weſtminſter on the day upon which the 


= writ of election expired ought to have returned 
two citizens to ſerve in Parliament for that city.“ 


A violent debate enſued; and the previous queſtion 
having been moved by Sir Lloyd Kenyon, it was 


ordered that the High Bailiff ſhould attend the 
| | Houſe on the day following. The ſole pretext on 
which that officer reſted his defence was, that hav- 
ing ground to ſuſpect the validity of many votes 


taken in the courſe of a poll of fix weeks duration, 


he had granted a ſcrutiny, till the termination of 8 


which he could not in conſcience make the return. 


To this an obvious and deciſive anſwer preſented 
itſelf, The ſerutiny is nothing more than a revi- 
ſion of the poll by the returning officer; and if ſuch 


reviſion 


ow 


the poll as it was actually taken. For if vague 
preſumptions of the nature now alleged were ad- 
mitted as juſt cauſes of procraſtination, elections 
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reviſion is not, and cannot be, completed previous 
to the period at which the writ is returnable, the 
officer is bound, by the nature of his office, and the 
tenor of his oath, to make the return agrecably to 


would be thrown entirely into the hands of the 


returning officer, who, if gained over by the Court, 
might for any indefinite term prevent thoſe who | 
were obnoxious to the Adminiſtratian for the time 
being from taking their ſeats in Parliament; and | 


the repreſentation of the kingdom would be thus 


rendered flagrantly corrupt, partial, and imperfect, | 
Had the High Bailiff really felt thoſe ſcruples of | 
conſcience by which he pretended to be thus em- 
barraſſed, the law of Parliament allowed him to | 
include all the candidates in the ſame return, which 
would at once have transferred the taſk and burden 8 
of the deciſion from his own conſcience to the con- 


ſcience of the Houſe. After long pleadings by 
counſel at the bar of the Houſe on either part, the | 
motion was renewed, © that the High Bailiff be 


. directed forthwith to make the return.” To the 


diſgrace of the new Adminiſtration, this motion 
was vehemently oppoſed, and on a diviſion finally 
negatived—the ayes being 117, the noes 195. It 


was then moved and carried, © that the High Bai- 
Hf do proceed in the ſcrutiny with all La 
diſpatch.“ 
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diſpatch Thus was this buſineſs laid at reſt dur. 

ing the preſent ſeſſion; but the character of the 
new Miniſter ſuffered, in conſequence of the part 
which he took in the conduct of it, an indelible 

ſtain. Though as yet of years immature and un- . 

hacknied in the ways of men, he was indignantly 

perceived capable with alacrity and eagerneſs to 

j uſtify injuſtice, and to become an active and vo- 
luntary inſtrument of mean and inſidious re- 

enge. F 8 * 

5 On the 16th of June a motion was made by Mr. 
3 | Alderman Sawbridge, and ſeconded by Mr. Alder= 
1 man Newnham, both of them repreſentatives of the 
*F City of London, that a Committee þe appointed to 

Z I - enquire into the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation 

2 of the Commons of Great Britain in Parliament. 
The meaſure itſelf had the concurrence and f apport 
of Mr. Pitt, though the new Miniſter profeſſèd in 
the uſual language of Miniſters that the ie was 
improper ; and indeed the motion appears to have 
been calculated and deſigned rather to embarraſs 
the Miniſter than to promote the pr opoſed object. 
Mr. Dundas, who bad ſupported the former propo- 

5 ſition of Mr. Pitt, luckily found a diſtinction which 
enabled him to oppoſe the preſent motion, without 
in the leaſt diminiſhing his reputation for conſiſt- 
ency. His objection was, that the Committee now 

3 moved for was a ſelect Committee, whereas the 

le Committee for which he had formerly voted was a 


8 . : Committee 
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Committee of the whole Houſe. On the diviſion 


upon the previous queſtion, the numbers were 
201 to 127. 


The grand buſineſs of the rekt ſeſſion, how- 


ever, was the arrangement of a plan for the future 


government of India. . For this purpoſe, Mr. Pitt 


on the 6th of July brought in a bill, founded on 
the general principles of that rejected by the for- 
mer Parliament, and to which the Company had 
now given their flow and reluctant aſſent. By 
this bill a BoARD of Cox ROL, compoſed of a 
certain number of Commiſlioners of the rank of 


Privy Counſellors, was eſtabliſhed, the members of 


which were to be appointed by the King, and re- 
movable at his pleaſure. This Board was autho- 


rized to check, ſuperintend, and control the civil 
and military government and revenue of the Com- 
pany. The diſpatches tranſmitted by the Court 
of Directors to the different Preſidencies were to 


be previouſly ſubjected to the inſpection of the 


Superior Board, and counter-ſigned by them ; and 


the DireQors were enjoined to pay due obedience 


to the orders of the Board, touching civil and mili- 


tary government and revenues; and in caſe ſuch 
orders do at any time in the opinion of the Di- 


rectors relate to points not connected therewith, 
they are empow ered to appeal to his Majeſty in 


Council, whoſe decifion is declared final. The 
bill moreoyer enacted, that the appointment of the 


Court 
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Court of Directors to the office of Governor— 
General, Preſident, or Counſellor in the different 
Preſidencies, ſhall be ſubject to the approbation 
and recall of his Majeſty. As to the zemindars 
or great hereditary land-holders of India, who bad 
been violently diſpoſſeſſed of their property, and 
who, agreeably to the generous and deciſive tenor 
of Mr. Fox's bill, were to have been univerſally and 
peremptorily reinſtated in their zemindaries, the 


preſent bill provided only that an enquiry ſhould be 


inſtituted in order to reſtore ſuch as ſhould appear 
to have been regularly and unjuſtly deprived. | 
Laſtly, an high tribunal was created for the trial 8 
of Indian delinquents, conſiſting of three Judges, 
one from each Court, of four Peers and fix Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons, who were autho- 


rized to judge without appeal to award in caſe 


of conviction the puniſhments of fine and impri- 


ſonment—and to declare the party convicted in- 
capable of ſerving the Eaſt India Company. Theſe 
= were the grand and leading features of the bill, 


and the moſt tranſient obſervation ſufficed to 


ſhew that the objectionable parts of Mr. Fox's 
bill had been anxiouſly and completely avoided. 
The management of their commercial concerns . 


was left in the hands of the Company, who were 5 


diveſted only of that political power which they 
had fo groſsly abuſed, and of that civil authority 
to the due exerciſe of which they were fo mani- 

6 1 5 | teſtly 
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ſeſtly incompetent. And this authority was not 
transferred to perſons who, like the Commiſſion- 
ers of Mr. Fox, might attempt to eſtabliſh an 
unconſtitutional influence in Parliament, not 
merely independent of, but in direct oppoſition 
to, the regular and conſtitutional authority of the 
Crown; but in the effort to ſteer clear of the 
rock of Scylla, it was evident that Mr. Pitt had 
| plunged jnto the gulph of Charybdis, and that 
by this bill a vaſt acceſſion of influence reſulted 
to the Crown, already poſſeſſing a dangerous, for-- 
midable and increaſing aſcendancy over the other 
branches of the legiſlature. | 
Mr. Fox, with his uſual powers of Miftrimins- 
tion, attacked the weak and exceptionable parts 
ol this bill, although the utmoſt energy of his elo- 
quence was found inadequate to excite the gene- 
ral attention of the public to the merits or deme- 
Tits of the meaſure in queſtion—prepoflefted as they 
now almoſt univerfally were in favor of the Mi- 
niſter with whom it originated, and in whom they 
placed the moſt entire and unlimited confidence. G 
Mr. Fox urged with great force and animation, 
that this bill eſtabliſhed a weak and inefficient 
government, by dividing its powers. To the one 
Board belonged the privilege of ordering and con- 
triving meaſures : to the other, that of carrying 
them into execution. It was a ſyſtem of dark in- 
trigue and delufive art. By the negative veſted 
in 
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in the Commiſſioners, the CHARTERED RIGHTS 


of the Company, on which ſuch ſtreſs had been 
laid, were inſidiouſly undermined and virtually 
annihilated, If it were right to veſt ſuch powers 
in a Board of Privy Counſellors, let it be done 
explicitly and openly, and ſhew the Company 


and the world, that what they dared to do they 


dared to juſtify. Founded on principles fo hete- 
rogeneous, how could ſuch a government be other 


than the conſtant victim of internal diſtraction? 
3 appcal allowed from the deciſions of the 
Board of Control to the Privy Council was af- 

firmed by Mr. Fox to be palpably nugatory and 
S ridiculous. The bill he had introduced, exhibited 
; at the firſt bluſh the features of openneſs, fair- 


neſs, and reſponſibility. The preſent plan was 


fall of darknets and diſguiſe. In a covert and 


conceated mode, an immenſe patronage was tranſ⸗ 


ſerred to the Crown, which, inſtead of correct- 
ing abuſes, opened a door to every ſpecies of col- 
juſion and corruption. It was calculated to efta- 
| bliſh an Indian government of the iſland of Great 
Britain. Againſt the clauſes of the bill reſpe&- 
ing the zemindars, Mr. Fox entered his ſtrongeſt 
proteſt, The zemindars ought, i in his opinion, 
to be rated by a fixed rule of paſt periods, and 
not of a vague and indefinite future enquiry. 


The new tribunal Mr. Fox ſtigmatized as a 
ſereen for delinquents; ; as a palpable and uncon- 


ſtitutional 4 
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flitutional violation of the facred right of Trial 


by Jury. Since no man was to be tried but on 
the accuſation of the Company or the Attor- 
ney-General, he had only to conciliate Govern- 
ment in order to his remaining in perfect ſecu- 
rity. It was a part of the general ſyſtem of de- 


ception and deluſion, and he would venture to 


pronounce it a © Bed of Juſtice,” where juſtice 
would for ever fleep. On the motion of com- 
mitment, the numbers were ayes 276, noes 613 


and it was carried in triumph to the Houſe of 


Peers, where, after an oppoſition vigorous in point 


of exertion, but feeble in regard of numbers, the 
| bill pafled Auguſt 9, 1784. It was accompanied 

by a proteſt, in which it was ſeverely branded as 
a meaſure ineffectual in its proviſions, unjuſt in 
its inquiſitorial ſpirit, and unconſtitutional in its 

e partial abolition of the Trial by Jury. 8 


Amongſt thoſe who had chiefly diflinguiſhed 


themſelves in the inveſtigation of Indian affairs, 


and whoſe indignation had been moſt. ſtrongly 


awakened at the diſcovery of the enormous op- 
preſſion exerciſed in thoſe diſtant regions, was 
Mr. Burke. Agreeably, indecd, to the general 
caſt of bis character and genius, Mr. Burke's 
acuteneſs of reſearch, and that extenſive know- 
ledge of the ſubject which he had acquired by 
long and indefatigable attention, was obſcured 


and rendered in a great meaſure uſeleſs and even 
pernicious, 
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pernicious, by the violence of his paſſions, and 
the obſtinacy of his prejudices. Not ſatisfied 
with exhibiting facts ſufficiently atrocious in their 
own nature in the ſimple garb of truth, Mr. Burke 
was eager upon all occaſions to impreſs the public 
mind, and heighten the general effect, by all the 
arts of rhetorical amplification and embelliſhment. 
| So little of philoſophy; however, entered into 

the oratory of this famous ſpeaker, that the effect 
produced upon the public mind was directly op- 
poſite to that which he himſelf expected and in- 
tended. Amidſt the blaze of declamation, and 


the thunders of invective, the! ingenuous enquirer 


after RUTH found it inſuperably difficult to aſ- 
certain with preciſion thoſe points on which the 
charge of criminality reſted. To the moſt. care- 
leſs obſerver, it was apparent that in numerous 
inſiances facts were diſtorted and diſguiſed ; that 
the moſt invidious conſtruction was invar ably an- 
nexed even to the moſt indifferent actions; that 
| every thing was ſeen through the medium of fal ſe. 
and artificial colorings; that the dignified can- 
dor which gives weight to an accuſation was 
| wholly wanting. His calmneſs was ſettled rancor; 
his warmth, the phrenſy of rage and revenge. 
Mr. Burke had long ſingled out Mr. Haſtings, 
late Governor General of India, as the object of 
his moſt furious attacks ; but from the cireum 
ſtances now enumerated, the feclings of the pub. 
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lic were in a conſiderable degree excited in his 
favor. Added to this, the ſucceſſes of the late 
war in India, contraſted with the defeats and diſ- 
afters ſuſtained by the nation in all other parts of 
the globe, caſt a certain ſplendor around the cha- 
racer of Mr. Haſtings, who had acquired the popu- 
lar appellation of the Saviour of India, while to 
appreciate the real merits of his long and eventful 
adminiſtration required a ſagacity and diligence of | 
reſearch for which the inclination and ability were, 
to ſpeak in general terms, equally wanting. Mr. 
Burke had alſo entirely loſt the degree of credit 
which he once poſſeſſed with the public, by ſtand- | 
ing forward as the avowed advocate and cham- | 
pion of the deteſted coalition, of which he was | 
indeed more than fuſpected to have been the ori- 
ginal projector, although the bitterneſs of his for- 
mer invectives againſt the late Miniſter Lord 
North could not be exceeded by his moſt viru- 
Tent effuſions againſt the more recent object of 
bis intemperate abuſe, Mr. Haſtings. In a word, 
Mr. Burke appeared i in the view of the public at 
this period, as a man of talents indeed, but totally I 
_ deſtitute of judgment, and even of principle: who, | 
actuated by pride, fpleen, and ambition, affected 
to aſſume the elevated character of a CieERO, 
dragging a delinquent. of the firſt magnitude— 
a VERREs, to public juſtice: while Mr. Haſtings, 
on the other hand, was regarded as a man deferv- 
#7 ing 
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ing highly of his country, and who had from ſe- 


_ cret and ſiniſter motives become the unfortunate 
object of an unjuſt and iniquitous perſecution. 
Early in July, the Miniſter, Mr. Pitt, acquainted 
the Houſe with the arrival of Sir Elijah Impey, 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
cature in Bengal, who had been recalled by the 
King, in conformity to an addreſs of that Houſe. 
Mr. Burke upon this remarked, that the reſolu- 


: FL. tions upon the ſubject were originally moved and 


ſeconded by Sir Adam Ferguſon and General 
Smith, who were not members of the preſent _ 
Parliament. The charge againſt the delinquent 
in queſtion having already received the ſanction 
of that Houſe, it might be proper to proceed againſt a 
him by impeachment. For his own part, how- 
ever, he totally declined taking the lead in this 
buſineſs. What hope could he, a ſolitary and 
unaſhſted indiy idual, entertain of ſucceſs, when the | 
Nobleman now preſiding in the Houſe of Peers 
5 had expreſsly declared, in relation to the Reports 
in which the proceedings originated, that he re- 
garded them no more than the romance of Ro- 


| binſon Cruſoe ? He therefore earneſtly recom- = 
mended it to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 


the chief conductor and repreſentative of the exe- 
cutive government, to enforce the reſolutions of 
that Houſe relating to Sir Elijah Impey. But Mr. 
Pitt totally, and in the moſt unequivocal terms, 

9 | Keclined 
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declined any concern in the affair. This was not 
the only indication of a fixed determination in the 
preſent Miniſtry to diſcountenance all judicial 
inveſtigation of the antecedent trantactions in 
India. 
On the 28th of July, Mr. Burke oval, « That 
the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a Committee, 
to enquire into the facts ſtated in the different 
Reports relutive to India.“ He afſerted, that his 
character was at ſtake. If, as had been ſuggeſted, 
the Reports were mere tables, they were indeed 
ealumnies of the moſt bold and unprincipled na- 
ture, and he himſelf was an infamous calum- 
' niator- The two ſets of Reports originating from 
the different Committees acknowledged as their pa- 
rents Mr. Dundas and himſelf. The Right Honora- 
ble Gentleman had indeed teen the 3 ſeymitar 
lifted up to divide and deſtroy his offspring without 
diſcovering any ſymptom of emotion. But the ſpec- 
tacle was too horrid for his feelings. He wiſhed 
to intercept. the arm of the executioner, and to 
receive 5.10 bloody and flagitious firoke in his own 
perſon: „ Adjum qui Th exclaimed the orator, 
*7 I me convertite fer in In contempt of this 
flight of eloquence, Mr. Dundas Oy: moved 
the Order of the Day. : . 
Diſappointed in this attempt, Mr. Burke two 
days afterwards brought forward a ſeries of reſo- 
lutions, intended as a ſoundation for an enquiry 


into ; 
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mito the conduct of Mr. Haſtings. On this Mr. 
Pitt roſe, and atked, © How that Houſe, as a Houſe 
of Parliament, knew as a fact the tranſactions on 
which Mr. Burke grounded his motions ? If the 
motions paſſed, from what office were the papers 
expected to proceed ? To relieve the Houſe from 
| theſe embarraſſi ments, he ſaid, he ſhould move the 
Order of the Day.” This ſecond interruption was 
more than the patience of Mr. Burke could en- 
dure. He affirmed the inſenſibility of Govern- 
ment to the foul enormities lately perpetrated, 
and ſtill perpetrating, by our countrymen in the 
Eaſt, to be truly ſhocking. He deprecated the 
day that the knowledge of them had come to his 
mind. The miſerable objects it exhibited, nations 


5 extirpated, provinces deſolated, cities and coun- 


tries overwhelmed in one mats of deſtr action, con- 
ſtantly dwelt on his imagination. The cries of 
the native Indians were never out of his ears; 
an impreſſion of horror had ſeized on his mind, 15 
which deprived him of ſleep, and night and day 
preyed upon his peace. The reality of the facts | 
(tated in the Reports had been impeached. Why 
then would not the men who denied them ſtand for- 
u ard and ſupport their allegations? Oh! what, faid 
this impaſſioned orator, would I not give to find 
the ſcenes of horror there deſcribed nothing more 
than a fiction! To me it would be a diſcovery 
more precious and grateful than the diſcovery of 


C3. | a new 
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| a new world. He declared, that he wiſhed it for 
= the honor of humanity, from ſympathy to mil- 
5 lions of ſuffering and helpleſs individuals, from 
= an anxious defire to retrieve the honor of the 
= Houſe, and of the country at large, from infamy 
and execration. He conjured Mr. Pitt to re- 
flect with ſeriouſneſs on this buſineſs. The voice 
of India cried aloud for juſtice. He was at a loſs, 
he ſaid, how to account for the callous inſen- 
ſibility of the Miniſter, at a time of life when all 
the generous feelings of our nature are moſt lively 
and ſuſceptible ;—and proceeding in reflections 
very pointed and perſonal, he was loudly called 
to order; and ſtill perſevering in his exclamations 
and reproaches, was at length compelled to fit 
down, amidſt the univerſal clamor and tumult of 
the Houſe. 

On the diſmiſſion of this wel buſinedi 
the attention of the Houſe was immediately tranſ- 
| ferred to a bill introduced by the Miniſter, for | 

the more effectual prevention of the practice of 

ſmuggling, which had of late years ariſen to a 
moſt alarming height. This bill contained vari- 
ous prudential but ſomewhat ſevere regulations. 

The diſtance from ſhore, at which ſeizures ſhould 

in future be deemed lawful, was extended, and 

the conſtructing of veſſels of a certain form and 
dimenſion peculiarly calculated for contraband 
purpoſes probibited, But by far the moſt extra- 


ordinary 
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ordinary part of the preſent plan was the redue- 
tion of the duties paid by the Eaſt India Company 
on the importation of TEA, which was affirmed 
to be the grand medium of the ſinuggling traf- 
fic; and the conſequent impoſition of a new 
duty on windows, already moſt grievouſly bur- 
dened, to the amount of the deficiency, eſtimated 
at no leſs than fix hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum. This was fiyled by the Miniſter a Com- 
mutation Tax; and the equity of it was defended 
on the general and vague idea, that, teas being an 
article of univerſal conſumption, the weight of the 
tax would be compenſated by a proportional abate- 
ment in the purchate of the commodity. f No- 
thing, however, could be more fallacious than this 
* ſtatement, nor perhaps any impoſt more oppreſ- 
five in its practical operation. It is obvious, 
I that in large towns and cities, ground for the 
purpoſe of building being very valuable, houſes 
are erected on a comparatively confined ſcale, 
and the number of windows is very moderate. 
5 But! in ſmall towns and villages, where ground is 
cheap, houſes are for the moſt part conſtructed on 
a more convenient model, with ranges of offices, 
and windows commanding the court- yards, gar- 
dens, &c. contiguous 1 to the dwelling. On theſe 
peaceful and rural retreats the tax tell heavily i in- 
deed; and the miſerable effects of it are fully ap- 
parent in the multitude of windows N up 
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in farm-houſes and other country reſidences, to 
the inexpreſſible injury of the eaſe, health, and 
comfort of a very great proportion of the commu- 
nity. But in the metropolis and other opulent 
and populous towns the tax fell lightly; and in 
conſequence of the greater prevalence of luxury, 
the reduction of the duty on tea more than com- 
penſating in ſuch fituations for the addition of the 
new tax, this meaſure was applauded as a happy 
{iroke of finance. A vigorous but unavailing 
oppoſition to the bill was nevertheleſs made by 

Mr. Fox, who aſked, what connection there was 
between an impoſt upon tea and an impoſt upon 
5 windows, to entitle the latter to be denominated a 
commutation for the former? He affirmed it to be 
the ellence of financial injuſtice and oppreſſion to 

take off a tax upon luxury, and to ſubſtitute in its 


ſtead a tax upon that which was of indiſpenſable 


neceſſity. Spirits were a leading article of ſmug- 
gling, and a luxury in common uſe, as well as tea. 


But would the Miniſter venture to purſue the 
commuting principle of this bill to its full ex- | 


tent, and, aboliſhing the duties on ſpirituous li- 
quors, to impoſe another tax upon windows, and 
aſſign as a reaſon, that all men may be preſumed 
or expected to drink rum and brandy in their own 
.houſes ? The obligations of this kingdom to the 
1 alt India Company, and the vaſt revenue we de- 
rived ſrom the commerce carried on by them, had 
been 
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been much inſiſted on; but ſurely it was at all 
times eaſy, without having recourſe to the: inſtru- 
mentality, to obtain the ſame revenue by the ſame _ 
means. 
=. le: Courtenay, a member of the Houſe, diſtin- 
guiſhed no leſs by the readineſs of his wit tban 
the vigor of his underſtanding, remarked, that 
the bill now before the Houſe was the counter- 
part of the deteſtable Gabelle or Salt-tax in France. 
| There an impoſt was laid upon that article, and 
every man was obliged to take and pay for a cer- 
tain quantity, whether he wanted it or not. As 
the preſent Adminiſtration had in other reſpects 
degraded the Commons of Great Britain to a level 
with the Parliaments of F rance, it was indeed 
perfectly confiſtent in them to introduce a ſimilar 
principle of taxation. The bill at length paſſed 5 
the Houſe by a very great majority ; after no very 
long interval receiving the royal aſſent; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that in a commercial and finan- 
_ cial view it has beyond the moſt ſanguine previous 
calculation anſwered its intended purpoſe. 
The remaining gr eat operation of finance dur- 
ing this extraordinary ſeſſion, was the providing 
for the arrears of the unfunded debt left at the 7 
_ concluſion of the war, amounting to more than 
twenty millions. This was diſpoſed of partly in 
the four per cents. and partly in a newly created 
five percent. ſtock, made irredeemable for thirty 


0 - years, 
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years, or until twenty-five millions of the exiſting 
funds ſhould be extinguiſhed. The taxes for the 


payment of the intereſt of this vaſt ſum were, in > 


the preſent exhauſted ſtate of the national finances, 
upon the whole allowed to be happily and judi- 
ciouſly choſen. It muſt not be omitted, that the ſum 
of ſixty thouſand pounds was in the courſe of the 
ſeſſion voted to his Majeſty, to enable him to diſ- 
charge the debt contracted in the civil liſt, This 
was the fourth grant for the ſame purpoſe ſince 
the acceſſion of the preſent King. Much alter- | 
cation aroſe on this occaſion between the old and 
the new miniſtry, as to the preciſe period when 
this new debt was incurred. All however that 
the public at large could be fully certified of was, 
that with a civil liſt revenue of eight hundred | 
thouſand pounds, afterwards increaſed to nine 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum, excluſive. 
of the revenues ariſing from the crown lands, 
more than fourteen hundred thouſand pounds had 
been voted within the ſpace of about fifteen years 
ſor the payment of the debts of the crown. And 
the ſtern obſervation of the famous MILTON 
could not but forcibly recur in ſuch circumſtances 
to the public recolle&tion—* That the very trap- 
pings of a monarchy were more than ſufficient to 
| defray the whole expence of a republic,” 
The laſt meaſure which came under parlia- 


mentary diſcuſſion during the preſent ſeſſion, was 
a bill 
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= a bill introduced by Mr. Dundas, and of a na- 
ture perfectly congenial to the urbanity and good 
humour, which, not withſtanding his political frail- 
ties, characterized that able and verſatile Miniſter, 
for the reſtoration of the eſtates forfeited in Scot- 
land, in conſequence of the rebellions of 1715 


1 and 1745. Mr. Dundas declared the meaſure 


to be in his opinion worthy of the juſtice and ge- 
neroſity of Parliament. He ſaid, there was not 


one of the families comprehended in the ſcope of 


it, in which ſome perſon had not atoned for the 
crimes and errors of his anceſtors, by ſacrificing 
his blood in the cauſe of his country; and that 

the Sovereign had not for a long ſeries of years 

| paſt a more loyal ſet of ſubjects than the High- 
landers of Scotland and their Chieftians. Of this 

the late Lord Chatham was deeply ſenſible, and 
that illuſtrious Stateſman had publicly recognized 
the rectitude of the meaſure now propoſed. And 


be truſted, that the remains of a ſyſtem, which, ; 


| whether directed at firſt by narrow views or ſound 


E policy, ought certainly to be temporary, would be 


= completely annihilated under the adminiſtration 
of his ſon. He did not however mean, that the 5 
eſtates ſhould be freed from the claims exiſting 
againſt them at the time of forfeiture. This might 
be regarded as a premium for rebellion. He there- 


| fore propoſed the appropriation of ſuch ſums, 


_ amounting to about eighty thouſand pounds, to 
5 public 
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public purpoſes; fifty thouſand of which be would 
recommend to be employed in the completion of 
the grand canal reaching from the Frith of Forth 
to that of Clyde. This bill was received in a man- 
ner which did honor to the feelings of the Houſe. 
Mr. Fox in particular, with his uſual generoſity, 
| beſtowed upon it the higheſt encomiums, and pro- 
fefled himſelf deterred only by the lateneſs of the | 
ſeſſion, from endeavoring to enlarge its opera- 
tion to what he conceived to be its juſt and pro- 
per extent. Nevertheleſs, when the bill was ſent 
to the Lords, it met with a moſt determined and 
malignant refiſtance from the Lord Chancellor, 
who expatiated with much ſatisfaction on that 
maxim of antient wiſdom, which pronounced trea- 


ſon to be a crime of ſo deep a dye, that nothing 


leſs was adequate to its puniſhment than the total 
eradication of the perſon, the name, and the fa- 
mily out of the community, Happily, on dividing 
the Houſe, this Nobleman was left in a ſmall 
and diſgraceful minority, and the bill finally paſſed 
with that public approbation and applauſe it ſo 
juſtly y merited. 
An end was put to the ſeſſion Auguſt 20, 1784, 
the King returning his warmeſt thanks to the two 
| Houſes, for their zealous and diligent attention 
to the public ſervice. He predicted the happieſt 
effects from the bill for the better government of 
India. He ſpoke in terms of high commenda- 


tion 
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tion of the laws enacted for the improvement of 
the revenue. He thanked his faithful Commons 
for their proviſion for the arrears of the Civil Liſt ; 
deploring, nevertheleſs, in the accuſtomed ſtyle, 
the mnavoidable burdens impoſed upon his people. 


b He noticed the definitive treaty w ith Holland, and 


tion. 


the peace concluded in India; and truſted, from 
the aſſurances of foreign powers, that the pre- 


ſent tranquillity would prove of permanent dura- 


In the interval between the prorogation of the 
| Parliament and its re-aſſembling in the courſe of 

the enſuing winter, the nation enjoyed a flatter- 
ing and delightful repoſe. Highly gratified with 
the recent change which had taken place, they 

viewed with unbounded complacency and confi- 
dence the Miniſter now at the head of affairs ; 
and indulged the moſt fond and ſanguine hopes, 
that under his auſpices Britain would be reſtored 
| to her former enviable fiate of proſperity and 
greatneſs : and the name of PitT, endeared py 
the recollection of all that can intereſt the feel- 


ings of a generous and grateful people, ſeemed . 


anew conſecrated to patriotiſm, to liert and to 
virtue. FEE. . 
Ireland, however, at this period exhibited TO 
very diſſimilar picture. The political tempeſt 
which had agitated that kingdom during the lat- 
ter years of the late war had not yet ſubſided. 
Mauch 
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Much had indeed been acquired, but mud; 1100 
yet remained to be done. The two queſtions 
which at the preſent juncture chiefly occupied the 
public attention, were thoſe which related to the 
ſtate of their commerce, and the ſtate of their re- 
preſentation. 
So long ſince as the 1ſt of Tuly wth the dele- 
gates of forty-five volunteer corps had aſſembled 
at Liſburne, in the county of Antrim, to con- 
ſider of the meaſures proper to be adopted, in 
order to effect a reform in the national repre- 
ſentation. A Committee was by them appointed 
to meet at Belfaſt, at the head of which preſided 
Colonel Sharman. By this Committee letters were 
addreſſed to many perſons in the Siſter Kingdom, 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for their talents, their virtues, 
and their zeal in the cauſe of liberty, requeſting 
their advice and opinion on this important ſab- 
ject; among theſe were the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Effingham, Mr. Pitt, Dr. Price, and Dr. 
Jebb. The moſt remarkable of the anſwers re- 
turned to this Committee was that of the Duke 
of Richmond, who recommended with great force, 
and in the moſt decided language, the plan of 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. « Al plans merely of 
2 ſpeculative nature,” this bold reformer affirmed, 
* had been found inſufficient to intereſt and ani- 
mate the great body of the people, from whoſe 
earneſtneſs alone any reform was to be expected, 


9 A long 
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A long excluſion from any ſhare in the legiſlation 


ef their country had rendered the great maſs of 


the people indifferent whether the monopoly that 


ſubſiſted continued in the hands of a more or leſs 


extended company; or whether it were divided 


by them into ſhares of ſomewhat more or leſs juſt 
proportion. They had been ſo often deceived, 


that they were ſcarcely now diſpoſed to confide in 


any ſet of men. Nothing but ſelf-evident con- 


viction that a meaſure tended effectually to the 
recovery of their rights, could, or indeed OUGHT | 
to intereſt them 1 in its favor.” 


The meeting at Liſburne was quickly followed 


. by an aſſembly of Delegates held at Dungannon, 
for the province of Ulſter; at which the Earl of 


Charlemont, Generaliſſimo of the volunteer corps 
throughout the kingdom; Mr. Conolly, conſidered 


as the firſt Commoner in point of property; and 
the Biſhop of Derry, brother to the late Earl of 
Briſtol nominated in the year 1766 to the Lord | 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, were 1 The pro- 
vinces of Leinſter and Munſter followed the ex- 
5 ample of Ulſter—a NATIONAL ConvexTION was 


appointed to be held at Dublin | on the roth of 


November. 


Such was the poſture of Fairs in that kingdom 


when the Parliament of Ireland, recently elected, 


met on the 14th of October 1 783. The Earl of 


Northington opened the leſion with a judicious 


— : 
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ſpeech, in which he profeſſed to anticipate tlie 
_ greateſt national benefits from the wifdom and 
temper of the new Parliament. On the very firſt 
day of the ſeſſion the thanks of both Houſes were 
voted to the different volunteer corps of Ireland 
for their public ſervices: and a farther proof of 
the independent ſpirit now prevalent appeared in 
the reſolution propoſed by Lord Mountmorres, and 
which received the funRion of both Houſes, © That 
in the preſent ſtate of the kingdom, it was expe- 
dient that there * be a Seiſion of Parliament 
held every year.“ 
On the roth of November the National Con- 
vention met agreeably to their appointment. Of 
this formidable aſſembly the Earl of Charlemont 
was elected Preſident. On the motion of the Bi- 
ſhop of Derry, a Committee was forthwith ap- 
pointed to digeſt a plan of reforin, w ho in a ſhort 
time reported their opinion, That ey ery prot tant 
freebolder, or leaſcholder, poſſeſſing a frechold or 
leaſehold for a certain term of years of forty ſhil- 
lings value, reſident in any city or borough, ſhould 
be entitled to a vote in the election of meinber for 
the ſame: : That decay ed boroughs ſhould be 
enabled to return repreſentatives by an extenſion 
of franchiſe to the neighbouring pariſhes : : That 
the ſuffrages of the electors ſhould be taken by 
the Sheriff or his deputies on the fame day at 
the reſpective places of election: That penſioners | 


of the Gs, receiving their enaficti during | 
pleaſure, ſhould be incapacitated from fitting in 
Parliament ; that every Member of Parliament ac- 
cepting a penſion for life, or any place under the 
Crown, ſhould vacate his ſeat ; that each Mem- 
ber ſhould ſubſcribe an oath, that he had neither 
directly nor indirettly given any pecuniary or 
other conſideration, with a view of obtaining the 
ſuffrage of any elector; finally, that the duration 
of Parliament ſhould not exceed the term of three 
years. This report was received by the Conven- 
tion with great applauſe, and reſolutions to the 
ſame purport unanimouſly patied. 
On the very next day Mr. Flood, long known 7 
by his able and eloquent exertions in the cauie of 
liberty, moyed the Houſe of Commons for leave 
to bring in a bill for the more equal repreſenta- 
tion of the people in Parliament. It now appeared = 
that the Coalition Miniſters, as yet in the zenith of 
their power, had formed a fixed determination to 
oppoſe to the utmoſt the encroachments of a dan- 
gerous and armed democracy, unknown in their 
newly aſſumed ee to the laws and to the 
conſtitution. 
Mr. Yelverton, Attor ney General. 1 that IP 
| the queſtion thus introduced did not deſerve to 
be diſcuſſed, but that it ought to be regarded as 
an inſult upon the Houſe. If the bill originated, 
as it was notorious it did, with a body of armed 


. 1 men, 


* * — 
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into ptough-ſhares and pruning-hooks.” 
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men, they ſhould decidedly ſet their faces againft 
receiving it. They did not ſit there to receive 


propoſitions at the point of the bayonet. He en- 
tertained an extreme reverence for the Volunteers, 


for the eſſential ſervices they had conferred on their 


country; but when they formed themſelves into a 


political body, to diſcuſs the modes of reforming ; 


Parliament, and to regulate the affairs of the Na- 
tion; when they would probe the wounds of the 
Conſtitution with the (word, he would be their moſt 


determined opponent. The queſtion was now, 


Whether the National Convention or the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland were to legiſlate for the country ? 
What phenomenon was it they had ſo lately ſeen ? 


Armed men drawn up in files, preparing the way 


for other armed men, reſorting in faſtidious pomp 


to a general aſſembly, and diſplaying all the often- 


tation of a real Parliament! Would they ſubmit 
to this? Was it decent for Parliament to enter 
into any fort of compromiſe with this Congreſs ? 
Were the Members of that Houſe free in their 
deliberations while this Military Congreſs were 
ſitting? No: it was neceſſary they ſhould ſay to 
the Volunteers. — You have obtained a conſtitu- 
tion and commerce; and now, inſtead of dictating 
to the Legiſlature of the kingdom, go to your own 
homes, change your attire, and turn your ſwords, 


no longer needed for the defence of your country, 


This 


* 
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| This ſpeech, ſeconded by the efforts of Mr. Pel- 
ham, Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and other 
zealous partiſans of Government, was deciſive; and 


notwithſtanding the ardent exertions of the rival 
patriots, Mr. Flood and Mr. Gr attan, the Houſe at 


a very late hour divided Ayes 77, noes 137. 


Deſirous to fix a ſtill farther ſtigma on the 


| meaſures of the Convention, it was immediately 8 


moved by Mr. Yelverton, © That it was now ne- 
ceflary to declare that this Houſe would ſupport 


the rights and privileges of Parliament — all 
eneroachments.“ 


This reſolution being carried by a great majo- P 


rity, an Addreſs to the King was moved, expreſ- 


five of the ſenſe felt by the Houſe of the bleſſings 7 
they enjoyed under his auſpices, and aſſuring him 


that they were determined to ſupport 1 inviolate the 


preſent Conſtitution with their lives and fortunes. L 


In this Addreſs the Lords concurred. A pro- 
teſt, however, ſigned by the Earl of Charlemont ” 


and four other Peers, was entered i in the Journals 
5 of the Houſe againſt it. 


Mr. Flood reported to the National Conven- — 
tion, at their ſitting of the 1ſt of December, the 
conduct of the Houſe of Commons; but far from 

diſplaying any ſymptoms of reſentment, or even 
ſurpriſe, they came only to a tame and unintelli- 

gible reſolution, © That they wquld carry on indi- 
vidually ſuch inve/igations as might be neceſſary 

12-2 — —— 
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to complete the plan of Parliamentary Reform;“ 
not adverting to their recent and unanimous ap— 
proval of a plan of reform, which they now vir- 
tually diſcarded as incomplete. But their hamili- 
ation was yet more apparent in the Addreſs voted 
on the following day to the King, on the motion 
of Mr. Flood, in the nume of the delegates of all 
the Volunteers of Ireland,“ expreſſive of their duty 
and loyalty, clanning the merits of their paſt ex- 
ertions, and imploring the King that their humble 
with to have certain manifeſt perverſions of the 


parliamentary repreſentation of that kingdom re- 


medied by the Legiſlature in ſome reaſonable de- 
_ gree, might not be attributed to any ſpirit of in- 
novation, but to a ſober and laudable deſire to up- 
hold the Conſtitution, to confirm the fatisfaction 
of their fellow ſubjects, and to perpetuate the cor- 
dial union of both kingdoms.” This ad of paſſive 
obedience and fubmiſſion being ended, the Con- 
vention adjour ned fine die. 
So unexpected and extraordinary a termination 
of a buſineſs which had previouſly worn ſo me- 
nacing and formidable an aſpect, merits ſome at- 
tention. The Convention probably did not at all 
expect a conduct ſo ſpirited and deeifive on the 
part of the Houſe of Commons. If they reſolved 
on the proſecution of their plan, in direct contra- 
vention to the declared ſenſe of the Houſe, the 
moſt alarming conſequences might be expected to 
- enſue, 
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enſue. Excluſive of the perſonal riſque which 
they muſt in that caſe neceſſarily incur as mem- 
bers of an illegal and TRAITOROUs aſſembly, they 
unqueſtionably neither wiſhed themſelves, nor was 
it by any means clear that their conſtituents were 
prepared to ſupport them in any attempt to ſub- 
vert the eſtabliſhed government by force. The 
proſpect of ultimate advantage bore no proportion 

to the certainty and magnitude of the evil to be 
encountered. Another conſideration of the great- 
eſt moment was, that this Convention well knew 
they did not really poſſeſs the confidence of the 
nation, taking that term in its proper and moſt 
extenſive ſenſe, It was an undoubted fact that 
more than two thirds of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom were Catholics, who, if the propoſed 
plan of reform had been adopted, would receive 
no benefit from it; and who were of courſe wholly 
indifferent as to the ſucceſs of it, By ſome dar- 
ing and deciſive ſpirits it was indeed propoſe at 
the provincial meetings, to place the Catholics in 
_ the new order of things preciſely upon the fame _ 
85 footing with the Proteſtants. This would indeed 
have given irreſiſtible weight to the application 

but men capable of cool and ſober reflection, | 
though firm and zealous friends to ſaſe and mo- 
derate reform, were with reaſon ſtartled at the 
idea of ſo novel and hazardous an experiment.— 
Ihe notion of abſtract rights, founded on a falſe 
— — Z meta- 
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metaphyſic theory, will never operate powerfully 


but on the minds of ſpeculatiſts, who, remote from 
ſcenes of action and danger, e over books, 


and leave mankind unknown.” 


The real practical enquiry with the generality 


of perſons on this grand queſtion of UNIVERSAL 
 SUFFRAGE, as it undoubtedly ought to be on all 
_ occaſions of a political nature, was—What will 
be the EFFECT PRODUCED ? And it was obvious 
that the recognition of this claim would at once 


throw the entire power of the kingdom into the 


hands of the Catholics; and no credulity could 
ſurely reach that degree of infatuation, as to ex- 
pect a body of men ſo ignorant, bigoted and fe- 


rocious, as the collective maſs of the Iriſh Catho- 


lics, to make a wiſe and temperate uſe of the power 


thus prepoſterouſly put into their hands. 5 
To reform the Government and Conſtitution TE 


upon Proteſtant principles, and ſtill to preſerve 
the Proteſtant aſcendancy, was all that, in preſent 
circumſtances, the ſtate of the kingdom would 
| bear; and all that an enlightened benevolence = 


would conſequently aim to accompliſh. A libe- 
ral and patriotic Proteſtant Government would 


ö undoubtedly relieve the Catholics from all poſi- 
tire penalties, and grant them a participation of 
all civil rights and privileges conſiſtent with a re- 
gard to its own ſafety. And in conſequence of 


the gragual and certain diffuſion of knowledge 
under 
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under a mild and beneficent government, there 
was good reaſon to hope that the time would at 
no very diſtant period arrive, when all diſtinc- 
tions might be ſafely and tor ever extinguiſhed. 
The National Convention ſaw clearly the dilemma 
to which it was reduced : but they choſe what 
appeared to them the leaft of the two evils; and 
rather than call in the aid of the great body of 
Catholics, without which their ſtrength was un- 


equal to the conteſt, they ſubmitted quietly and---- 


tamely to the chaſtiſement of that Government 
whoſe authority they had inſulted, and in a man- 
ner defied ; incurring by this means the cenſure 
of the moderate for their violence, and of the vio- 


5 Tent for their moder ation. 


The Parliament of Ireland adjourned for the. 
' Chriſtmas receſs, on the 22d of December (1783). 
Previous to their re— aſſembling, that memorable 
minifterial revolution had taken place in England, 
which advanced Mr. Pitt to the helm of govern- 
ment, and the Duke of Rutland had in conſe- 
quence ſuperſeded the Earl of Northington i in the 
5 Viceroyalty of Ir cland. 
On the 13th of March (1784) Mr. Flood ; re- 
newed his motion, as it was hoped by the friends 
of parliamentary reform, under more favorable 
auſpices, the new Engliſh Miniſter having diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf as one of its moſt eloquent and 
zealous advocates, Mr. Yelverton having been 


D 4 for 
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ſor his recent ſervices promoted to the high ſta- 


tion of Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exche- 


quer, Mr. F itzgibbon, who ſucceeded him in the 
office of Attorney General, oppoſed the pr eſent 
motion with equal zeal; though he allowed that, 


as it now came before the Houſe 1 in a regular and 
conſtitutional form, ſupported by numerous peti- 
tions from different parts of the kingdom, it was 
entitled to reſpect and attention. On the ſecond 


reading it was nevertheleſs rejected on a diviſion, 


by 159 to 85 voices. 


This final decifion was received with ſecret ſa- ; 


tisfaction, by thoſe friends of reform who dreaded 
the emancipation of the Catholics as an evil yet 
greater than the permanent predominance of the 
preſent ſyſtem of influence and corruption. But 
the murmurs of the majority were diſtinaly heard. 


The Ulſter Volunteers, who had from the com- 
mencement of the buſineſs ſtood conſpieuous in 
the van, preſented on a ſubſequent occaſion an 
addreſs to their General, the Earl of Charlemont, ö 


expreſſing ce their ſati sfaction at the decay © of thoſe 
5 prejudices which had ſo long involved the nation . 
in feud and diſunion—a diſunion, which, by LI- 
' MITING the RIGHTs of SUFFRAGE, and circum- 2 


ſcribing the number of their citizens, had in a 


great degree created and foſtered the ariſtocratic 
tyranny, the ſource of every grievance, and againſt 


which the public voice Now unanimouſly exclaim- | 


ed,” 
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ed.” The Earl of Charlemont, in reply, coldly 
profeſſed himſelf “ free from every illiberal pre- 
judice againſt the Catholics, but he could not re- 
frain from the moſt ardent entreaties to the Volun- 
teers, to deſiſt from a purſuit that would fatally 
clog and impede the proſecution of their favorite 
purpoſe ; and beſought them not to indulge any 
opinion which muſt and would create diſunion.” 
This anſwer being afliduquſly circulated through- 
out the kingdom, effectually cauſed, or moſt ſen- 
ſibly heightened, that diſunion which it profeſſed 
to deprecate, The object itſelf ſeemed now relin- 
quiſhed i in deſpair N and the triumph of te Court 
was complete. 
The other grand object t to which the attention 
of the kingdom of Ireland was at this period di- 
5 rected, related to the actual ſtate of ber com- 
merce. The free trade granted to the Iriſh na- 
tion had produced none of thoſe advantages re- 


beeeleg which the bad indulged dach nge 


and credulous expectations. The manufacturers, 
and low er claſſes of the people in general, were 
expoſed to all the evils ariſing from the extremeſt 
indigence; and it began to be clearly perceived, 
that while the preſent ſyſtem of commercial in- 
| tercourſe with England ſubſiſted, there was little 
proſpect of a favorable change in the ſituation of 
Ircland. While all Engliſh manufactures and 
commodities were imported at a trifling per- 
ps centage 
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_ centage ad valorem into the Iriſh ports, duties 
amounting nearly to a prohibiticn were impoſed 
upon the produce or manufactures of Ireland, with 
ONE very important exception, that of LINEN, on 
the importation into England. The general voice 
of the people of Ireland now loudly called for 


PROTECTING DPTIES, in order to foſter the in- 


fant manufactures of that country, and to compel 
the inhabitants to conſume the produce of native 


ingenuity and induſtry. 

On the 31ſt of March Mr. Gardiner, Bender 
for the county of Dublin, in an able ſpeech de- 
picted the diſtreſſes of the kingdom, traced the 


cauſe, and pointed out the remedy. He con- 


traſted the condition of the people of Ireland with 


that of the people of England. He aſked, What 
was the reaſon of fo vaſt a difference? Were Irith- 
men leſs capable by nature of earning a livelihood 


than their neighbors? Was there any diſadvan- 


tage in the nature of their climate, or was the 


| fituation of their country, a ſituation adapted to 


render them the general mart of Europe, ſuch as 


to prevent their proſperity? No people were more 
oz laborious, more ingenious, or more active. There 
was not any branch of manufacture in which they 
were encouraged, that they had not carried to an 
high degree of perfection. If then the evil did 
not ariſe from any of theſe cauſes, to what was 
itt to be attributed, but to the vaſt importation of 


fore! gu 
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foreign articles, by which a home conſumption was 
denied, and their manufactures nipped in the bud? 
Mr. Gardiner therefore called upon the Houſe 
to copy the conduct of England, of France, and 
other commercial countries, by protecling their 
manufactures at home. From an adherence to 
the ſyſtem now recommended, England, notwith- 
ſtanding the preſſure of an immenſe debt of two 
hundred and forty millions, had attained to a pitch 
of greatneſs truly aſtoniſhing.” 
At the concluſion of his ſpeech, Mr. Gardiner ; 

moved for an high duty on woollens imported 
into the kingdom.—This, after a very warm de- 
bate, was negatived by a vaſt majority; and the 
whole ſyſtem of protecting duties ridiculed and re- 

probated as futile, viſionary, and pernicious. At 
the failure of this ſecond grand attempt at relief 
and reform, the diſappointment of the people kin- 
dled into rage, and the ſhort- lived pop ularity of 
the new Viceroy, founded on the extreme unpo- 
pularity in Ireland, no leſs than in England, of 
the preceding Coalition Miniſtry, was now in the 
1 pace of a month—a little month—entire] yatan end, 

Such was the ſlate of the metropolis at this 
period, that it was thought neceflary to counter- 
mand the embarkation of ſeveral regiments deſ- 
lined to the Eaſt Indies, and to furniſh the gar- 
riton of Dublin, conliſting of about 4000 regu- 
jar troops, with thirty rounds of powder and ball 
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per man. Before the end of the ſeſſion an addreſs 
was unanimouſly voted by the Houſe of Commons 
to the Sovereign, repreſenting the diſtreſſed ſtate 
of the kingdom, and praying for the eſtabliſhment 

of a more advantageous ſyſtem of commerce be- 
tween Ireland and Great-Britain ; and on the 14th 
of May 1784 the Parliament was prorogued. The 
laſt meaſure adopted by this aſſembly ſeemed in 
ſome meaſure to calm the violence of the people, 


and to ſuſpend the efferveſcence of their anger and 
diſcontent. 


On the 7th of June an extraordinary meeting 
of the aggregate body of the citizens of Dublin was 
convened by the Sheriffs, in which they came to | 
ſeveral important reſolutions, declaratory of © the 
clear, original, and impreſcriptible right of the peo- 
ple of Ireland to a frequent election, and an equal 
repreſentation. They call upon the nation to unite 
with them in the meaſures neceſſary to its intro- 
duction, and in preſenting petitions to the King 
for a diſſolution of the exiſting Parliament. They 
aſſert, that the force of the State conſiſts in the 
union of the ;nhabitants—that an equal participa- 
tion in ALL the rights of a man and a citizen was 
proper, henceforth, to engage all the members of 
the State to co-operate efficaciouſly for the greateſt 
general good. Finally, that it would he of the 
happieſt conſequence to the proſperity of the State, 
and the maintaining of civil liberty, to extend to 
— . ̃˙ A 
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their brethren, the Roman Catholics, the RIGHT 


of SUFFRAGE as fully as was compatible with the 


maintenance of the PRoTESTANT GOVERNMENT. 
In an addreſs to the people of Ireland, they pro- 
poſe the election of five delegates from each county, 


city, and conſiderable town, to meet in Dublin, 


October 25 next enſuing, in NATIONAL Cox 
GRESS. On the gth of Auguſt, Reſolutions nearly 


ſimilar were agreed to at a general meeting of the 
Freeholders of the County of Dublin ; and a peti- 
tion was alſo voted by them to the King for a dif- 


ſolution of the preſent Parliament. On application 


being made to the Lord Lieutenant to tranſmit 
theſe petitions to England, his Grace without he- 


ſitation © declared it to be his duty fo to do. At 


the ſame time he informed them that he ſhould | 


not fail to accompany them with his entire diſap- 


probation, as they included unjuſt and indecent 


reflections. upon the Laws and the Parliament of | 


Ireland, and as they tended to foment fatal difſen- 
ions among the people.” 


The town of Belfaſt, diſtinguiſhed ah more 


for its zeal than its diſcretion in the cauſe of li- 
berty, nearly at the ſame time voted a petition of 
a nature moſt extraordinary, and in the higheſt 
degree exceptionable, to the King, which they 
tranſmitted to Mr. Pitt, in order to its being pre- 


ſented by the Miniſter to the Sovereign. The 
prayer of the petition was, © That the King would 
a ba wi 
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be pleaſed to diſſolve the preſent, and to ifſlic the 
writs neceſſary for the aſſembling of a new Parlia- 
ment, ACCORDING to the PLAN of REPRRSENTA= 
TION which ſhould be agreed upon in the Na- 
TIONAL CoxGREess of the 25th of October.” Mr. 

Pitt in reply very calmly and forcibly remarked, 
6e That he had undoubtedly been and {till continued 
a zealous friend to a reform in Parliament, but he 
muſt beg leave to ſay that he had been ſo on 
grounds very different from thoſe adopted in the 
petition. What was 7here propoſed he conſidered 
as teriding to produce ſtill greater evils than any 
of thoſe which the friends of reform were deſirous 
to remedy. He had great concern in differing ſo 
widely on this ſubject from a body of men who pro- 
feſſed to be guided by motives of loyalty and reve- 
rence for the Conſtitution: but animated himſelf 
by the ſame motives, and ſincerely anxious for the 
proſperity and freedom of every part of the Britiſh 
Empire, he had thought it his duty to communi- 
cate * them his ſentiments with fairneſs and pre- 
0 if on. 
Conſcious of its ſtrength, en the 
extreme unpopularity of its meaſures, the Govern- 
ment of Ireland did not long content itſelf with a 
cold expreſſion of diſapprobation at the proceed- 


ings now in contemplation. The 2oth of Sep- 


tember had been fixed upon as the day for electing 
five delegates to en the city of Dublin in 
Nariox AL 
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NATIONAL Cox GRESSs. A ſhort time previous to 


the intended meeting, Mr. Fitzgibbon, the Attor- 
ney General, wrote a letter to the Sheriffs,“ expreſ- _ 
ſing his aſtoniſhment at having read a public fum- 
mons ſigned by them for this purpoſe—and de- 
claring them reſponſible for ſuch outrageous breach 
of their duty to the laws of their country, and ſig- 
nifying his reſolution to proceed officially againſt 

them.” The Sheriffs, in a conſternation at this 


menace, refuſed to take any part in the buſineſs. 
After ſome embarraſlment and delay, five delegates 
were nevertheleſs choſen, and a reſolution. paſſed, 
_ declaring the conduct of the Attorney General to 


be a violation of Magna Charta. The Attorney 


General, holding this reſolution in contempt, ac- 
tually filed inſormations againſt the High Sheriffs 
of various counties, for convening and preſiding at 
ſimilar meetings. Notwithſtanding all obſtacles, 
the NATIONAL Coxcress met on the 25th of 
October (1784). After a ſeſſion of three days only, 
finding their numbers on the return very incom- | 
_ plete, they adjourned to the 20th of January 1785; 
having previouſly paſſed ſeveral reſolutions, im- 
porting, that the appointment of that aflembly, and ” 
the ſteps that had been taken, were in entire con- 
formity with the Conſtitution of Ireland. 


On the ſame day commenced the ſecond ſeflion 


of the Parliament of Ireland; and m a ſhort time 


9 . 3 | NIr. 
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Mr. Orde, Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, laid 


hefore the Houſe, in a ſeries of propoſitions, the 
grand commercial regulations digeſted, during the 
receſs, into a regular ſyſtem. There were two 


plans obviouſly and radically different, on which a | 
permanent arrangement might be formed on the 


baſis of equality 1. A ſyſtem of mutual prohibi- 


tion. 2. A ſyſtem of mutual admiſſion. The 


propoſitions, eleven in number, moved by Mr. 


Orde, were framed in conformity to the latter, and 


beyond compariſon the wiſer of theſe opponte 
ſyſtems. 


An arrangement funded on the baſis of mutual 
prohibition, or, in the more favorite and faſhionable 
language, of protecting duties, would have been fatal 

to the great ſtaple manufactory of LINENS im- 


ported into England, not only duty-free, but with 


the poſitive advantage of a bounty. On the ſyſtem 
of prohibition Ireland would have been totally de- 
prived of the Colonial traffic; and the city of Cork, 


the emporium of the kingdom, and the grand 


mart of the Weſt Indian and victualling trade, 
would have been precipitated from the height of . 
proſperity into the depth of diſtreſs and ruin, It 
_ would have amounted to a virtual declaration of 


national enmity and hoſtility ; and there was good 
reaſon to fear left Ireland ſhould have funk under 
the weight of ſo unequal and dangerous a compe- 
tition. 
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tition. On the other hand, the ſyſtem of amicable 
equalization was open to very plauſible and even 
ſerious objections. 0 

Such was the prodigious inferiority of Ireland in 
almoſt every branch of traffic, that were the high 
prohibitory importation duties repealed by Eng- 
land, there was but little ground to hope that Ireland 
would for many years to come find herſelf mate- 
rially or ſenſibly benefited. It was urged by Mr. 
Flood and other members in the oppoſition, that 
the greater object was now about to be ſacrificed 
to the leſs; Ireland had aſked for bread, and Eng. 

land hid given her a ſtone; ſhe had aſked for pro- 
tecting duties, and ſhe was offered equalization ; 
| amid a parade of conceſſion the real deſideratum 
was withheld, This might be compared to the 
procedure of a certain company of ſtrolling players, 
who advertiſed the tragedy of Hamlet, in which 
the part of Hamlet was by particular defire to be 
omitted. By the propoſed regulations Ireland was 
indeed at liberty to ſend her woollens to Leeds and 
Halifax, and her coalsto Sunderland and Newcaſtle, 5 


England would not ſuffer, even under the new 5 


ſyſtem, the exportation of her raw wool to Ireland; 
but then Ireland was at liberty, when the quality 
of her wool was improved, and the price lowered, to 
retaliate, by prohibiting the exportation of Iriſh 
wool to England—and this was called equality. 
The ſtarving woollen wanufacturer of Ireland was 
Yor. IV. = in 
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in the mean time left to periſh ; and if he preſumed 


to complain, he was told that he ought to reſt ſatiſ- 
fied, for that the linen manufacture would under 


the new ſyſtem flouriſh more than ever. 


c By the laſt propoſition it was reſolved, © that 


whatever ſum the groſs hereditary revenue of the 


regular peace eſtabliſhment, ſhould be appropriated 
towards the ſupport of the naval force of the E- 
PIRE, in ſuch manner as the Parliament of Ire- 
land ſhall direct.“ This was inveighed againſt as 
3 palpable colluſion an artifice by which a re- 
venue was to be raiſed in Ireland, to be afterwards 


applied to the advantage of Great Britain. Had 


England, it was aſked, ever entered into a war on 
the account of Ireland? Had ſhe ever equipped a 
ſhip more than ſhe would have done had Ireland 
been ſunk into the abyſſes of the oc n? Were 
Ireland entirely independent of and unconneQed 
with England, it was forcibly aſſerted that the 
| Miniſter who ſhould form a treaty of commerce 


with England on the foundation of theſe reſolu- 


tions, would deſerve to be impeached 'for ſacri- 
ficing the eſſential intereſts of Ireland. In the heat 
and paſſion of debate, it was affirmed to be fortu- 
nate for Mr. Orde that he was at preſent in a civi- 
lized country; had he brought forward his plan in 
a Poliſh Diet, he woufd not have lived to carry 
back his anſwer. 


kingdom ſhould produce above the amount of the 


ty 
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Notwithſtanding theſe reaſonings and invec-- 


3 tives, the good ſenſe and moderation of the Houſe 


were well ſatisfied with the conceſſions made by 
England, fo fer ſurpaſſing what the moſt ſanguine 
expectation a few years ſince could have ventured 
to indulge. The propoſitions were received not 
only with approbation, but with joyful applauſe, 


and were ultimately ratified by a very deciſive ma- 
jority of the Houſe, In the mean time the Na- 


TIONAL CoxokEss had continued its fittings al- 
moſt unregarded. In a brief and final addreſs to 


the people of Ireland, this aſſembly obſerved, * that 
if the abuſes of former Parliaments did not inſpire 


a diſtruſt of thoſe which were to come—if the ve- 


nerable opinion of thoſe illuſtrious men who were 


now no more, and the aſſiſtance of thoſe whoſe 


preſent labors co-operated with them in the ſame 


purſuit, had no influence to awaken their fears, to 


animate their efforts, and to invigorate their hopes, 
this and every other endeavor muſt ſink into ob- 
hrion; and they would ſhortly repoſe in indolent 
acquieſcence, under ſuch a reprefentation as would 
gall themſelves and their r poſterity with increaſing 5 
taxes and oppreſſions. 


Aſter long delay Mr. Flood, on the 19th of 
May (1785), preſented once more his Bill for ef. 
ſetting a Reform in the Repreſentation, ſomewhat 
varied from that of the laſt year. A previous mo- 


tion of the ſame ſenator, < that it be an wikrucon 


r 
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to the Committee appointed to prepare the bill, that 
no borough in the province of Connaught having 
leſs than forty, or in the other provinces having 


lefs than ſeventy electors,” ſhould be permitted to 
return more than one Member to Parliament,” 


was negatived without a diviſion. On the intro- 
_ duction of the bill Mr. Brownlow obferved, © that 
he greatly doubted indeed whether there was virtue 
enough in that Houſe to paſs the bill; but what- 
ever might be its fate, he would be bold to affirm, 
that ſooner or later the reform fo OY de- 
aied wovLD and Must be given.“ Mr. Flood 
remarked, * that when his firſt Bill of Reform was 
preſented to that Houſe, the objection was, that it 
was preſented on the point of a bayonet the air- 


drawn dagger of Macbeth had appeared to the af- 


trighted imagination and conſcience of the Houſe. 
Theſe apprehenſions had at length ſubfided; a more 


tavorable treatment might now therefore be rea- 


ſonably expected. At leaſt he called on the Houſe 


to permit the printing of the bill, that the voice of 


the pubhc might be heard reſpecting it; and not, 
like mutes in a ſeraglio, to ſtrangle it on that day 


while in the act of challenging a fair and free trial 


and diſcuflion.” The bill was nevertheleſs with 


little ceremony rejected, on a diviſion of 112 to 60 


voices. 
It is now proper to revert to the ſtate of affairs 
in England. On the 55 of January (1785) the 
— — — . e 
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3 


feſſion was opened with a ſpeech from the Throne, 


the principal feature of which was the recommen- 


dation of the King to the two Houſes of Parliament, 


« to apply their carneſt attention to the adjuſtment _ 
of ſuch points in the commercial intercourſe be- 


tween Great Britaia and Ireland as are not yet 
finally arranged.” The firſt buſineſs which at- 
traced the notice of the Houſe of Commons was 


the ſtate of the Weſtminſter Scrutiny, which had 


now exiſted for a period of eight months. In this 


time two pariſhes only had been ſerutinized—the 


_ reſult was, that 105 votes had been ſtruck off the 


poll of Mr. Fox, and 87 from that of Sir Cecil 


Wray, the examination of which was not yet cloſed. 


Fifteen pariſhes more remained for future i inv eſti- 
_ gation, fo that there exiſted but little apparent pro- 
bability that the queſtion relative to the return 


would be decided before the next general election. 


The miſerabie imbecility of what was now for the 


firſt time dignified by the appellation of the Courr 


OF SCRUTINY, Was expoſed in the moſt ſarcaſtic 
and contemptuous terms. The High Bailiff had | 
no power to ſuramon witneſſes, to impoſe an oath, 


or to commit for contumacy. The ſerutiny was 
evidently a mere perſonal act of reviſion, and the 


High Bailiff himſelf declared that he acted under 8 
the ſole authority of the reſolution of that Houſe. 


Mr. Pitt, however, condeſcended to vindicate 
the proceedings of this mock judicature, and main- 


E 3 tained 
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tained with unaltered countenance, © that the ex- 
pediency of the ſcrutiny was amply juſtified by the 
experiment.” Mr. Fox, with generous and indig- 
nant warmth, replied, © that he well remembered 
the day when he congratulated the Houſe on the 
acquitition of Mr. Pitt's ſplendid abilities; it had 
been his pride to fight in conjunction with him the 
_ battles of the Conſtitution ; he had been ever ready 
to recognize in the Right Hon. Gentleman a for- 
midable rival, who would leave him far behind in 
the purſuit of glory—but he had never expected 
that this rival would become his perſecutor. He 
thought he had poſſeſſed an elevation of mind 
wholly incompatible with ſo low and grovelling a 
paſſion. He conſidered the preſent meaſure with 
regard to Weſtminſter, as a /uccedaneum to expul- 
ſion. The caſe of the Middleſex election, ſo much 
reprobated, had at leaſt the merit of being more 
manly ; for the procedure now adopted accom- 
pliſhed the ſame end of expulſion, without daring 
to exhibit any charge againſt the perſon expelled. t 
The motion of Mr. Welbore Ellis, “that the 
High Bailiff do attend at the bar of this Houſe,” 
Was at length negatived, February 9, (1785) bya 
majority of 174 to 135 voices. 'This being ſuch a 
majority as by no means diſcouraged future efforts, 
a ſimilar motion was ſoon after made by Colonel 
Fitzpatrick ; this was negatived by a majority of 
nine voices only. And on the 3d of March, being a 
third 
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chird time repeated by Mr. Alderman Sawbridge, it 
as carried in the affirmative, ayes 162, noes 124; 
leaving the Miniſter, and the ieren phalanx of 
_ courtiers and Kixg's friends, in one of the moſt diſ- 
graceful 1 minorities e ever known i in the Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons. 

Mr. Fox now as Member for Weſtminſter moved. 
to expunge the reſolutions of the 8th of Tune laſt, 
relative to this buſineſs, from the Journals of the 
Houſe ; but the Miniſter, now ſeriouſly alarmed, 
ſummoned all his ſtrength to oppoſe this attempt 
to redeem the honor of the Houſe thus wilfully 

and wantonly degraded ; and ona diviſion it was 
carried in the negative, ayes 139, noes 244. For- 
tunately for Mr. Pitt, the public attention was 
quickly turned to another and higher ſubject of 
potrticel diſcuſlion, in which he appearcd in a light 
far different ſuch indeed as tended to revive in his 
favor all the former flattering prepoſſeſſions of 
thoſe who viewed the late proceedings in Parlia- 
ment with inexpreffible regret and aſtoniſhment. 
On the 18th of April (1785) Mr. Pitt brought 
forward his final plan for a reform 1 in the repreſen- 
tation, in ſome degree varying from his preceding 
attempts, and in all reſpects guarded, temperate, 
and judicious. * He roſe, he ſaid, with hopes in- 
finitely more ſanguine than he had ventured to en- 
tertain at any former period. There never was 
2 moment when the minds of men were more en- 


3 lightened 
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lightened on this intereſting topic, or more pre- 
pared for its diſcuſſion. He declared his preſent 
plan of reform to be perfectly coincident with the 
ſpirit of thoſe changes which had taken place in the 
exerciſe of the elective franchiſe from the earlieſt 
ages, and not in the leaſt allied to the ſpirit of in- 
novation. So far back as the reign of Edward I, 
before which the component orders of the repre- 
ſentative body could not be diſtinctly traced, the 
| franchiſe of election had been conſtantly fluctuat- 
ing. As one borough decayed and another flou- 
Tiſhed, the firſt was aboliſhed and the ſecond in- 
veſted with the right, Even the repreſentation of 
the counties had not been uniform. King James J. 
in his firſt proclamation fox calling a parliament, 
directed that the Sheriffs ſhould not call upon ſuch 
decayed and ruined Boroughs to ſend Members to 
that Parliament. For this diſcretion, as veſted 
in the Crown, he was certainly no advocate; but he 
| wiſhed to eſtabliſh a permanent rule to operate like 
the diſcretion out of which the Conſtitution had 
ſprung—that the principle on which it was founded 
ſhould be reſcued from the accident and caprice in 
which it was unhappily involved. He wiſhed to 
bring forward a plan that ſhould be complete, gra- 
dual, and permanent; a plan that not only cor- 
rected the inequalities of the preſent ſyſtem, but 
which would be competent to preſerve the purity 
it reſtored, and give to the Conſtitution not only 
| _ conſiſtency, 
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eonſiſtency, but, if poſſible, immortality. It was 
his deſign that the actual number of the Houſe of 
Commons ſhould be preſerved inviolate. His im- 
medliate object was to ſelect a certain number of 
the decayed and rotten boroughs, the right of re- 
preſentation attached to thirty-ſix of which ſhould 
be transferred to the counties, in ſuch proportions 
as the wiſdom of Parliament might preſcribe ; and 
that all unneceſſury harſhneſs might be avoided, he 
recommended the appropriation of a fund of one 
million to be applied to the purchaſing of the fran- 
| chiſe of ſuch boroughs, on their voluntary applica- 
tion to Parliament. When this was effected, he 
propoſed to extend the bill to the purchaſing the 
franchiſe of other boroughs, beſides the original 
thirty-ſix ; : and to transfer the right of returning 
Members to large towns, hitherto unrepreſented, 
upon their petitioning Parliament to be indulged 
with this privilege.” 
The other moſt important par voplarn of Mr. Pitt's 3 
: plan were the admitting of copyholders to an equa- 
| 5 lity with freeholders, and the extending the fran- 
chiſe in populous towns, where the electors were 
) ' few, to the inhabitants in general. The reſult of this 
plan was to give one hundred Members to the po- 
- B pular intereſt in the kingdom, and to extend the 
t right of election to one hundred thouſand perions, : 
y who, by the exiſting proviſions of the law, were ex- 
y cluded from it. This was a very wiſe and excel- 
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tently digeſted plan, which did great honor to the 
framer; and the eloquence, ability, and vigor, with 
which it was ſupported, left no reaſonable ground 
of doubt as to the fincerity with which it was 
brought forward. 

I The moſt important animadverſion in the courſe 
of the debate to which this motion gave riſe, was 


made by Mr. Fox, who, juſtly remarking & that 
government was not a property, but a truſt,“ 
ſtrongly objected to the idea of purchaſing fran- 

” chiſes of boroughs, which from their inſignificance : 
were no longer entitled to ſend Members to Par- 


hament—*® whatever was given for conſtitutional. 


purpoſes ſhould be reſumed when thoſe purpoſes | 
were no longer anſwered.” With this and ſome 
other leſs important exceptions, Mr. Fox beſtowed 
upon the plan of the Miniſter a very juſt and liberal 
irwute of praiſe; and it yet remains a doubt, whe- 
ther, upon the ground of expediency, Mr. Pitt was 
not fully juſtified in propoſing that regulation which 
the more unaccommodating and decided policy of hr 


Mr. Fox diſdained to approve. 
On the other hand, the whole plan was repro- 


| bated and ridiculed by Mr. Powys, as © the mere 
knight-errantry of a political Quixote. It was an 
example, a precedent, an incitement, to the wildeſt 


and moſt paradoxical ums that ſpeculative theo- 


riſts could deviſe. They got by it what Archi- 


medes wanted—a foundation tor their inventions— 
a fulcrwn 
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2 fulcrum from which they could throw the Parlia- 


ment and Conſtitution of England into the air. 


He could not contemplate it with any degree of 


patience. He ſhould not treat it, therefore, with 
the ceremony of calling for the order of the day; P 


but as its purpoſes were ſo hoſtile to the Conſti- 
tution, ſo menacing and unqualified, he would 

meet the queſtion in front by giving it a direct and 
unequivocal contradiction.” It cannot be ſuppoſed, 


owing to the ſaperior force of ſuch arguments as 
| theſe, that on a diviſion, after a long- protracted 
debate, the bill was 3 by a majority of 248 


to 174 voices. 


In conſequence of the very able reports oe ented 
from time to time by the Commiſſioners of Ac- 
counts appointed by Act of Parliament, Mr. Pitt 
in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion brought 1 in three 
ſeveral bills, for the better auditing and examining 

| the public accounts, and for the regulation and re 
ſorm of the public offices, which paſſed both Houſes 
with much applauſe, and no material oppoſition. 5 

The balances of the Navy and Ordnance Offices 
were by theſe bills ordered, as thoſe of the Pay- 
maſter of the Forces by a former regulation, to be 

paid into the Bank. The antient mode of proceed- 3 
ing by the Auditors of the Impreſt was aboliſhed 


as wholly frivolous and nugatory, though the per- 
quifites of the Auditors were eſtimated at no leſs 


chan 34, oool. annually in times of peace, and dur- 


ing 
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ing the war tbey had riſen to a height incredibly 
enormous. A new and efficient commiſſion of 
examination and control was inſtituted : many 
of the inferior departments of office, or heads of 
ſervice, were conſolidated ; and the whole now aſ- 
ſumed the appearance of a regular and rational 
ſyſtem. 
The remaining part of the floating arrear of debt, 
conſiſting of navy bills and ordnance debentures, 
was now funded on five per cent. ſtock; and the in- 
tereſt, amounting to above four hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum, was provided by freſh taxes; 
one of which, a tax on retail ſhops, calculated at 
one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds per 
annum, proved ſingularly obnoxious. It was faid 
to be, under a new denomination, neither more 
nor leſs than a partial houſe tax; and the whole 
body of retail traders were univerſally agreed, that 
it was utterly impracticable, for obyious reaſons, 
to indemnify themſelves by raiſing the price of 
their different commodities upon the conſumer. 
By way of recompenſe or douceur to the ſhop- 
keeper, Mr. Pitt propoſed, by a deed of unprece- 
dented oppreſſion, proceeding certainly from pre- 
judice or inattention rather than any fixed ma- 
lignity of deſign, to revoke and take away the 
licenſe from all hawkers and pedlars, whom he 
ſtyled © a peſt to the community, and a nurſery 
and medium for the preſervation of illicit trade.” 
That 
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That this claſs of traders were engaged in, and 


derived their chief ſupport from, illicit practices, 
was à very heavy and ſerious charge, and ought 


to have been clearly proved at the bar of the 
Houſe, i in order to have juſtified a meaſure of ſach 
unexampled ſeverity, and of a nature ſo highly 
penal. Far from being the pes of ſociety, an 
impartial and difintereſted perſon can diſcern in 
theſe itinerant traders, only an induſtrious claſs of 
men, who purſue an 8 perfectly innocent 


in itſelf, and highly uſeful to the inhabitants of 


ſmall towns and villages, who would otherwiſe 


nnd it difficult to procure the various articles of 


merchandize with which they are thus occaſionally 


| ſupplied. Upon what principle of equity or juſtice 


any government could exerciſe the power of pre- 


_ venting theſe people from enjoying the fruits of = 


their honeſt labor, and of devoting them to re- 


medileſs ruin, it is ſurely chfficult, or rather im- 


poſſible, to diſcover. 


Mr. Fox, ſtruck with the inhumanity and utter 


: indefenſibility of the propoſed regulation, gene- 
rouſly and powerfully pleaded, in conjunction with 
Mr. Dempſter, Mr. Courtenay, and other Gentle- 
men, though with very incomplete ſucceſs, in behalf 5 
of this friendleſs and unprotected deſcription of men. 
In the reſult, the prohibition was changed to 4 
heavy duty, which combined with other ſevere re- 
ſtrictions would, it was hoped, effect the ſame ul- 


timate- 
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timate purpoſe. Had we been informed,“ fans 
a very intelligent and truly philanthropic writer 
(Lord Gardenitone), ſpeaking of this prohibitory 
regulation, © that Nadir Sha, or any other orien- 


tal deſpot, had invented a tax for the purpoſe of 

exterminating the object of it, we ſhould natu- 
rally have exclaimed, that this was the extremity 
of opprefſion.” The prineiple of this bill was 


in the courſe of the debate truly affirmed by Mr. 
Dempſter to be no leſs iniquitous than that of 


the expulſion of the Moriſcoes from Spain, or 
of the Huguenots from France. 


But the ſubject which chiefly engaged the at- 


tention of Parliament during the preſent ſeſſion 
was, the projected plan of commercial intercourſe 
with Ireland. In the opening of this important 
: buſineſs, Mr. Pitt made ſome excellent obſerya- 


tions on © the ſpecies of policy which had been 


long exerciſed by the Engliſh government in re- 


gard to Ireland, the object of which was, to debar 
her from the enjoyment and uſe of her own re- 


fources, and to make her completely ſubſervient 


to the intereſt and opulence of this country. Some 


| relaxation of this ſyſtem had taken place indeed at 


an early period of the preſent century ;—more 
had been done in the reign of King George II. 


but it was not till within a very few years that the 


ſyſtem had been completely reverſed. Still how- 
ever the future intercourſe between the two king- 
doms 
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doms remained for legiſlative wiſdom to arrange ; 
and the PRO OSTlTIONS moved by Mr. Orde in 
the Iriſn Parliament, and ratified by that aſſem- 
bly, held out, he ſaid, a ſyſtem liberal, beneficial, 
and permanent“. If the queſtion ſhould be aſked, 

75 uhether. 


* Theſe famous Propoſitions, eleven in number, were in pur- 
port and ſubſtance, and diveſted of their technical form, as fol- 
lows ; 

I. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that i it 18 highly 
important to the general intereſt of the Britiſh empire, that 
the trade between Great Britain and Ireland be encouraged and 

extended as much as poſſible, and for that purpoſe, that the in- 

tercourſe and commerce be finally ſettled and regulated on per- 
manent and equitable OR for the mutual benefit of both 
countries. | 

II. That all e not the growth or 8 of Great 

Britain or Ireland, ſhould be imported into each kingdom from 
the other, reciprocally, at the ſame duties to which they re 
liable when imported directly from the place of their product; 

and that all duties originally paid on the importation into either 
country reſpectively, ſhall be fully drawn back. on exportation 
to the other. 1 „ | 

III. That no prohibition ſhould exit in Aber country — : 

the i importation of any article of the other, and that the duty 

on importation mould be preciſely the ſame i in both countries, 
except where an addition may be neceſſary in conſequence of 
an internal duty on any ſuch article of its own conſumption. 

IV. That where the duties on articles of the product of either 
country are different on the importation into the other, they 

| ſhould be reduced where they are higheſt to the amount paya- 
ble in the other; and that all ſuch articles ſhould be exportable 
from the kingdom into vhich they inal} be imported as free 
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whether, under the accumulation of our heayy 


taxes, it would be wiſe to equalize the duties, and 
to enable a country free from thoſe taxes to meet 
us in their own market and in ours, he would 
anſwer, that Ireland, with an independent Legiſla- 
ture, would no longer ſubmit to be treated with 
inferiority. A great and generous effort was to 
be made by this country, and we were to chooſe 


between 5 


from duty, as the ſimilar commodities or home manufacture ol 
the ſame kingdom. 


V. That in all caſes where ee kingdom ſhall 4 arti 
cles of 1ts own conſumption with an internal duty; the ſame ar. 
ticles, when imported from the other, may be charged with a 


duty adequate to countervail the internal duty. | 
VI. That no prohibition or new duty ſhall hereafter be im- 


poſed in either kingdom on the importation of any article the 


product of the other, except ſuch additional duties as may be 
requiſite to countervail the duties on internal conſumption; 
VII. That no prohibitions or new duties ſhall be hereafter 


;:mpoſed on the exportation of any article of native growth, ex- 


_ cept ſuch as either kingdom may think expedient from time 


to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſcuit; and alſo; 


except where there now exiſts any prohibition not reciprocal, 


or duty not equa al; in every ſuch caſe, the prohibition may be 


made reciprocal, or the duties raiſed ſo as to make them equal. 
VIII. That no bounties whatever ſhould be payable in either 


kingdom on the exportation of any article to the other, except 


ſuch as relate to corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſeuits, and ſuch 
as are in the nature of drawbacks or compenſation for duties 


paid ; and that no bounty ſhould be granted in Ireland on 
the exportation of any article imported from the Britiſh planta- 
tions, 


35 
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| between inevitable alternatives. Our manufac- 
| tures however were 10 decidedly ſaperior to theirs, 


that the immunities propoſed would be in fact, 


and for many years to come, productive of little 
alteration. It would require time for the acquiſi- 
tion of both capital and ſkill; and as theſe in- 


creaſed, the difference between the price of labor 


there and in this country would be inceſſantly 
diminiſhing. After all, there might, he admitted, 
be ſome branches of manufacture in which Ire- 


land might rival and perhaps excel England. But 


tions, unleſs in caſes where a ſimilar bounty is payable in Bri- 


tain z or where ſuch bounty is merely in the nature of a draw- 
back or compenſation for duties paid internally, over and above 
any duties paid thereon in Britain. 
IX. That the importation of articles from 1 States 
ſhould be regulated i in cach kingdom, ſo as to afford an effectual : 
preference to ſuvilar articles of the gromb and produce of che 
other. 8 8 85 
KX. That it 18 eſſential to the 3 intereſts of Ireland, 
to prevent as much as poſſible an accumulation of national debt; 


that therefore it is highly expedient that the annual revenue of | 
this kingdom hall be made equal to its annual expence, 


XI. That whatever ſum the groſs hereditary revenue of the 
Le aſter deducting all drawbacks, re pay ments, or boun- 
tics granted in the nature of drawbacks, ſhall produce above the | 
ſum of fix hundred and fifty-fix thouſand pounds in each year 
of peace, wherein the annual revenue ſhall equal the annual ex- 
pence, and in each year of war, without regard to ſuch equality, 
inould be appropriated towards the ſupport of the naval force of 


tie empire, in ſuch manner as the Parliament of Ireland ſhall 
direct. | 


Vol. IV. 3 this 
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this ought not to give us pain. We muſt calcita 
late from general and not from partial views, 
Above all, we ſhould learn not to regard Ireland 
with an eye of jealouſy. It required little phito- 
ſophy to reconcile us to a competition which 
would give us a rich cuſtomer inſtead of a poor one. 


The proſperity of the ſiſter kingdom would be a 


freſh and inexhauſtible ſource of opulence to us.” 


Theſe comprehenſive and liberal ideas, fo 


oppoſite to the wiſdom and policy of paſt ages, 
were on this great and intereſting occaſion re- 
ceived by the Britiſh Houſe of Commons with 


general complacency and approbation, and by the 


Public at large with apparent tranquillity and ac- 
quieſcence, The vaſtneſs of the plan, and the 
multiplicity and complexity of the objects which 
it embraced, ſeemed to keep the public mind in 
a kind of ſuſpenſe; and for near a month after 
its firſt introduction, there were no indications diſ- 
cernible of ſerious or determined oppoſition. Mr. 
Fox, indeed, at the onſet of the buſineſs, com- 
menced the attack, by ſarcaſtically obſerving, that 
5 by far the greater part of Mr. Pitt's ſpeech was 
little elfe than a reply to that of Mr. Orde in the 
: Iriſh Houſe of Commons. In Ireland, the Pro- 
poſitions had been ſtated as in the higheſt degree 

advantageous to that country; as rendering it the 

_ emporium of Europe, and the ſource and ſupply 

of the Britiſh. markets, Here the great recom- 
mendation 


mitt 
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" tieddation of the ſyſtem was, that the benefits ac- 
_ eruing to Ireland were, if not wholly viſionary, at 
beſt trivial and remote; ;—that Ireland could not 
rival England; - that ſhe was poor and feeble; 
and would very long in all probability remain fo. 
He muſt, however, do Mr. Orde the juſtice to ac- 
knowledge, that his arguments were far the moſt 
folid and convincing. As to the report of the 
Privy Council, to whom the conſideration of this 
| buſineſs had been previouſly referred, Mr. Fox re- 

marked, © that a queſtion which appeared to him 
| of primary importance had been entirely over- 
looked by them ; he meant the propriety and po- 
bey of permitting the produce of Africa and Ame- 
| rica to be brought into Great Britain through Ire- 
land. By this meaſure, we threw down the whole 
fabric of our Navigation Laws. The period was 
not very diſtant when the Charter of the Eaſt India 
Company would expire; and, according to the 


Fox cenſured the precipitancy with which this bu- 


of calling the merchants and manufacturers to 
tne bar of the Houſe, in order that the Houſe 
might be fully informed in a caſe of this moment- 
ous nature, before they proceeded to vote a defi- 
nitive reſolution.” 


E ——— 


tenor of the reſolutions now propoſed, there re- | 
| mained no power in this country to renew it with m 
the ſame, or indeed any exclufive privileges. Mr. 


ines was urged, and eontended for the neceflity ” 


6 k. GEORGE 1, 
On the 14th of March, Mr. Eden moved, 
that the Commiſſioners of Cuſtoms and Exciſe 
ſhould be examined at the bar of the Houſe ; 
which was carricd in the affirmative. 

On the ſame day, a petition was preſented by 

Mr. Stanley, member for Lancaſhire, from the 

manufacturers of that county, praying to be heard 

by Counſel againſt the bill. Petitions were like- 
wiſe preſented from Liverpool, Glaſgow, and 

Mancheſter. The malign ſpirit of commercial 

Jealouſy appeared to be at length thoroughly 

awakened, and petitions upon petitions were ſent 

up to Parliament, in incredible tiumbers, from ey ery 
quarter of the kingdom. At the end of along and 
tedious inveſtigation of facts and examination of 
witneſſes, I Mr. Pitt was reluctantly compelled to 
acknowledge the neceſſity of making ſome mate- 
rial alterations and amendments in his original 
plan. „ 

. the 72th of May 178 5, Mr. Pitt brought 
7 forward, in conſequence of the additional lights 
thus thrown upon the buſineſs, a ſeries of Propo- 

ſitions, ſo altered, modified, and enlarged, as to 

exhibit in its new form what wight well be con- 

ſidered as a new ſyſtem. . 

Mr. Fox, in the language of inn congra- 
tulated the Houſe on the happy eſcape they had 
made from the ſyſtem propoſed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer but two months fince ; all op- 
— — — potion 
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poſition to which was then treated as the effect 
of faction and diſappointment. * If,” ſaid Mr. 
Fox, „ the original reſolutions had paſſed, we 


ſhould have loſt for ever the monopoly of the 
Eaſt India trade; we muſt have hazarded all 
the revenue ariſing from ſpirituous liquors ; - We. 


ſhould have ſacrificed the whole of the Naviga- 


tion Laws of this country. If theſe reſolutions 


had paſſed into a law, we ſhould have riſqued the 


| loſs of the Colonial market for the manufactures. 
of Great Britain, and incurred the moſt extenſive 
danger to the Colonies themſelves; we ſhould have 
left it in the power of Ireland to draw a reye- 
nue from our conſumption. The juſt alarm of 


the Miniſter on the fabject of the Navigation 


Laws,” Mr. Fox faid, © ſufficiently appeared from | 


the extraor dinary nature of the remedy he had 


thought it expedient to adopt, which was mo other 
than to aſſert that, notwithſtanding the indepen- 


dence of Ireland, ſhe muſt ſtill in commercial 


laws and- external legiſlation be gov erned by Bri- | 
tain.” Mr. Fox affirmed, “ that the wild ſcheme 
of extravagant ſpeculation comprized in the reſo- 
lutions, did not originate with the Iriſh nation. 


A ſiranger had been ſent thither to offer a no/trum 


of his own invention for the relief of a difordered 
State. For the irritation and ill humor exiſting 


in that country, Miniſters were reſponſible. The 
violences which they committed in Ireland merited 


E. — 
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the moſt deciſive and general reprobation. Their 
attacks on the liberty of the preſs; — their endeavors 
to prevent legal meetings ſor the purpoſe of deli- 
berating on the beſt means of reforming the national 
repreſentation ;—their proceedings againſt men by 
ſummary attachments, were meaſures which might 
well be ſuppoſed to inflame the minds of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. Now imprudent inſult was to be 
compenſated by imprudent conceſſion. But let 
the Houſe beware of a deſign fo inſidious and 
ruinous as that of a commutation of Engliſh com- 
merce for Iriſh ſlavery. The Propoſitions, as they 
were even now modified, were far too compli- 
cated and extenſive to be voted by the majority | 
of the members of that Houſe, on any other 
ground than that of confidence in the Miniſter: 
and ſuggly the Right Honorable Gentleman had 4 
ſufficiently demonſtrated, that implicit confidence l 
in him was as dangerous as it was abſurd; that n 
iünfallibility was no more his prerogative, than that n 
of the reſt of the world.” The Houſe at length 0 
1 divided on the motion of adjournment, ayes 155, 
noes 281; and at eight o'clock in the morning, 
the firſt reſolution, broken into two diſtinct propo- 
ſitions in the new arrangement, paſſed the Houſe. 
The remaining reſolutions were ſubſequently car- 
ried after an obſtinate conteſt; and on the oth 


of May they were carried up to the Houſe of 
Lords. 


5 Uere 
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Here they were again the ſubject of long and 
laborious inveſtigation; in the courſe of which the 
Lords Stormont and Loughborough chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves on the part of Oppoſition. 
Various amendments, though not of very mate- 
rial import, were offered and received by the 
Houſe. In the progreſs of the buſinefs, the Ear! 
of Shelburne, recently created Marquis of Lanſ- 
downe, made a remarkable ſpeech, which, though 
not unfavorable to the meaſure beſore the Houſe, 
clearly manifeſted how little cordiality ſubſiſted 
between that Nobleman and the preſent Miniſter, 


notwithſtanding their former intimate political 


connection; — ſo frail are the friendſhips and ſo 
tranſient the attachments of Stateſmen ! The 
Marquis entered into a very maſterly ſurvey of 


the conſtruction and general effect of the pro- 
poſed arrangement. He declared © the reſult 


of his enquiry to be very oppoſite to that of the 
merchants and manufacturers, however reſpectable, 
who had been examined at their Lordſhips bar. 
Though much valuable information might doubt- 
leſs be derived from their evidence, it muſt not 
be forgotten that they were men peculiarly ſub- 


ject to prejudice and error, in all caſes where their 


perſonal intereſt was concerned. Were any one, 
for inſtance, to aſk a manufacturer of Halifax, 


what was the greateſt crime upon earth? was 


elony, was it murder, was it parricide ?* he 


— would 
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would anſwer, © No—none of theſe ; it was the 
exporting of woor *.“ His Lordthip declared 
himſelf of opinion, that the unlimited com- 
merce of Ireland would not create a formidable 
competition to England. Ireland, deſtitute as 
ſhe was of the grand materials for ſhip-building, 
timber, and iron, was incapable of the carrying 
trade, and had little capital. Theſe were diſ- 
advantages not to be eaſily or ſpeedily ſurmount- 
ed. The noble Lord ſaid, he was himſelf recent- 
ly arrived from the groves of Bowood, and had 
not entered into any accurate or minute inveſtiga- 
tion of this buſineſs. But Miniſters muſt have been 
loſt in the moſt criminal infatuation, if they had 
not prepared this great ſyſtem with due and pro- 
per deliberation—if they had not made themſelves 
maſters of its bearings and tendencies. He placed 
the utmoſt reliance on the integrity and abilities of 
the Nobleman now at the head of affairs in Ireland, 


* When the famous Colbert applied to the principal mers 
chants in France, to know what regulations would be belt cal- 
culated to improve the manufactures and extend the commerce 
of the kingdom, the anſwer he obtained from them was, 
% Laifſez nous faire, OS OY us alone. Nevertheleſs, that great 
Miniſter, who ſaw things, not through the diſtorted medium of 
perſonal intereſt, but with the clear diſcernment and compre- 
henſive beneficence of a Stateſman and a Patriot, is now univer- 
fally allowed, by his“ wild and viſionary ſpeculat ions,“ as they 
were then doubtleſs flyled, to have laid the foundation of the 


and 


commercial grandeur and proſperity of France, 
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and on thoſe of his Secretary. He was certain they 
would not diſgrace themſelves in a tranſaction to 
which they were in every reſpect equal. Delay 
he knew to be dangerous, ſomething deciſive muſt 
be done. If this were not the proper meaſure, 
what was to be ſubſtituted ? Plauſtble objections 
might no doubt be adduced. It might be urged, 
that the preſent ſyſtem would be acceptable in 
neither kingdom ;—that the author of it was too 
young, wid was ignorant of what ſhould conſti- 
tute a Miniſter that if others more competent 
to this taſk had remained longer in office, things 5 
vould have been better and more ſatisfactorily ſet- 
tled. It might be ſaid, How, in the name of 
God, did this man contrive to elevate himſelf to 
the rank of a Miniſter ?? We mult however take 
things as we ſound them. The moſt ſerious in- 
tereſts of both countries were at ſtake, and the 
moſt alar ming dean ane might attend tho poſt- 
5 ponement of this buſineſs.” 
be Iriſh reſolutions were ſent from the Lords to 
| the Commons the 19th of July 1785. After much 
| freſh and eager debate, the amendments of their : 
- Lordſhips were agreed to by the Commons; and on 
the 28th of July an Addreſs was preſented to the 
King by both Houſes of Parliament, acquainting 
his Majeſty with the ſteps which had been taken in 
this affair ; adding, © that it remained for the Par- 
lament of Ireland to judge of the conditions ac- 
"A 
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cording to their wiſdom and diſcretion, as well as 
of every other part of the ſettlement propoſed to 
be eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent.” The two 
Houſes now adjourned themſelves to a diſtant day; 
and on the goth of September 1785, the Parlia- 
ment was prorogued by royal proclamation. 
The amended Propoſitions having been tranf- 
mitted to Ireland, Mr. Orde, on the 12th of Au- 
guſt, moved for leave to bring in a bill for eſta- 
bliſhing the ſyſtem of commercial intercourſe 
therein contained. This Miniſter defended the 
variations that now appeared, by alleging the na- 
tural progreſs of a meaſure of this nature. Ire- 
land had, in the early part of the ſoſſion, ſtated 
what ſhe had thought herſelf entitled to claim, and 
Britain in return had declared what ſhe was willin g 
to concede. Mr. Orde averred, that the amend- 
ments made by the Britiſh Parliament to the ori- 
ginal propoſitions did not in reality interfere with 
the proſperity of Ireland. Wiſhing, however, to 
follow the example of mature deliberation given 
by England, it was his intention, after bringing 
in the bill and printing it, to pauſe, in order to 
learn the ſentiments of the country reſpecting it. 
Let the Houſe receive every petition that could be 
brought ;—let them liſten to all the evidence that 
could be offered. On a compariſon of the two 
ſets of propoſitions, the magnitude and import- 
ance of the alterations ſtrikingly appeared. By 
the 


CC 


the third of the Engliſh reſolutions, Ireland was 
virtually interdicted, even after the expiration of 
the charter of the Eaſt India Company, from ex- 
porting articles to England, the growth and pro- 
duce of any of the countries beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan. By the 
ſame 'reſolution, this interdiction was extended 
to arrack and foreign brandy ; alſo to rums and 
other ſtrong waters not imported from the Britiſh _ 
colonies in the Weſt Indies. By the fourth reſo- 
lution, it was declared to be highly eſſential that 
the laws for regulating trade and navigation ſhould 
be the ſame in both countries; and, for that pur- 
poſe, that all laws which have been made, OR 
SHALL BE MADE, in Great Britain, ſecuring exclu- 
five privileges to the ſhips and mariners of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh colonies and plan- 
tations, and for regulating and reſtraining the 
trade of the Britiſh colonies and plantations, ſuch 
laws impoſing the ſame reſtraints, and conferring 
the ſame benefits, on the ſubjects of both king 
doms, ſhould be in force in Ireland, BY LAWS to 
be paſſed by the PARLIAMENT of that kingdom, 
for the SAME TIME and i in the SAME MANNER asC 
in GREAT BRITAIN. By the fifth reſolution, 


this legiſlative power of regulation and control 


was in like manner extended to all goods and 
commodities imported into Ireland from the Bri- 
tiſh or foreign colonies in Africa and America. 


oy 
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By the fixth and ſeventh reſolutions, the commer. 
cial intercourſe between the two kingdoms Was 
incumbered with many burdenſome and rigorous 
regulations reſpecting bonds, cockets, certificates, 
&c. in order effcctually to repreſs all illicit prac- 
tices apprehended from the circuitous commerce 
granted to Ireland. By the eighth, the regulating 


power of Britain is extended to all goods exported 


from treland to the Britiſh. col onies in the Weſt 
Indies, America, or the coaſt of Africa. By the 
ninth, Ireland 1 is excluded, ſo long as the charter 


of the Eaſt India Company ſhall exiſt, from trading 
to any port beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Straits of Magellan; and during the continuance 


of the ſaid charter, no goods of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of India ſhall be allowed to 


be imported into Ircland but through Great Bri- 


tain. By the fifteenth reſolution, the bounties al- 


lowed by Great Britain on the exportation of beer 
_ toIreland, and ſpirits diſtilled from corn, are ex- 
preſsly continued. By the ſixteenth, it is pro- 
vided, that all goods the produce of the North 


American States, which are ſubject to higher | 
duties on importation into Great Britain, than 


the like goods the produce of the Britiſh colonies— 


ſuch articles ſhall be ſubject to the ſame duties 


on importation into Ireland. 


Theſe were the grand 4 leading ſeatures of 


difference between the old propoſitions and the 


new; 
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new: and fo great was the diflimilarity, that the 
Iriſh Parliament ſeemed ſearcely to recognize the 
traces of its own original creation. A general ſen- 
{ment of amazement and indignation ſeemed to 
pervade the Houſe ; and the pou Ran RES0LU- 
ro in particular, by which England affumed 
a power of legiſlative regulation and commercial 
control with reſpect to Ireland, was re Jected. with 

a kind of horror. 55 
Mt. Grattan, who had ſupported the Propoſi- 
tions in their primitive for m, now excrted the whole 
force of his eloquence to expoſe them to the pub- 
lic ſcorn and deteſtation. What,” faid this pow- 
erful orator, © is this pretended equitable arrange- 
ment but a plan to perpetuate to England all her 
advantages, and to Ireland all her diſadvantages? 
Ireland is required to grant a monopoly of the 
trade of India to the preſent Katt India Company 
during its exiſtence, and to Great Britain for ever 
after. This is not a ſurrender of the political 
rights of the country, but of the natural preroga- 
tives of man—not of the privileges of Parliament, 
but of the rights of nations. They were not to 
fail beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits 
of Magellan—an awſul interdict! Other inter- 
dicts extended to a determined period of time, but 
here was an eternity of reſtraint. Other interdicts 
extended to particular places, for local reaſons 
but here regions of immenſe extent were indiſ- 


eriminately 


eximinately forbidden, and the bountics which Pro- 
vidence had given they were prohibited to enjoy: 
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It reſembled a Judgment of Gop, rather than an 
Act of Legiſlature, whether they meaſured it by 


extent of ſpace, or infinity of duration—and had 


nothing human about it except its prefumption. 


The principle of equal duties and equal reſtric- 8 
tions,” Mr. Grattan ſaid, * did not conſtitute an 
equality of participation, becauſe the condition of 
the two countries was totally diſhmilar. Sup— 


poling Great Britain, in order to anſwer the exi- 


gency of ſome future war, or to fund her preſent _ 
debt, ſhould raiſe her colony duties ſtill higher; 
Ireland muſt follow, not becauſe ſhe wanted the 


tax, but leſt her exemption from taxes ſhould give 


her manufactures any comparative advantage. 
Iriſh taxes were to be precautions againſt the pro- 
ſperity of Iriſh manufactures. Nay, worſe than 
this; the Propoſitions in queſtion would make 

Engliſh jealouſy the barometer of Iriſh taxes. 
The excluſion of foreign plantation produce would 
have ſeemed ſufficient for every purpoſe of power 
and dominion ; but, for the purpoſe of aggrava- 
tion and inſult, the independent States of Ame- 
Ic. were moſt ungraciouſly brought into the ar- 
rangement, and expreſsly named as if North Ame- 


rica continued a part of the Britiſh dominions. 


This was called a ſyſtem of conceſſion and com- 


penſation ; but, ” faid Mr. Grattan, « the people of 
Ireland, 
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freland, without compenſation, obtained a colony 
trade, a free trade, the government of their army, 
the extinction of the unconſtitutional powers of 


the Council, the reſtoration of the judicature at - 


tei Lor ds, and, finally, the independence of their 
Legiſlature. Let them ſee now what they obtain 
$y compenſacion :—A covenant not to trade beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magel- 
lan ;—a covenant not to take foreign plantation 
produce,—not to take American produce but as 
Great Britain ſhall permit ;—a covenant not to 
take Britiſh plantation produce but as Great Bri- | 
tain ſhould preſcribe ;—a covenant never to pro- 
ect their own manufactures, never to guard the 
primum of thoſe manufactures. Surely ſome God 
preſided over the welfare of Ireland, who made it 
wiſdom to fulfil their duty, and who annexed the 
penalties of folly as well as infamy to the ſurren- 
der of their privileges. From the conſideration of 
commerce,“ ſaid this animated orator, © I proceed | 
to a queſtion much more high, and ineſtimable 
| before which the ideas of protecting duties, of re- 
ciprocal duties, of counter vailing duties, vaniſh into 
nothing ; ; and by the tendencies of which, the 
prudence of every head and the energies of every 
heart are called forth to ſhield the newly- acquired 
rights of a nation ſo long depreſſed, and ſo re- 
cently and wonderfully emancipated. If any body 
of men could think the Iriſh Conſtitution 1 incom- 
133232323 8 patible 
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patible with the unity of the Britiſh empire, a doc- 
trine which he abjured as ſedition againſt both, 


he would anſwer, © Periſh the Empire, live the 
Conſtitution !' No transfer of legiflative authority 
could be made. They, the limited truſtees of 
delegated power, born for a particular purpoſe; 
confined to a particular line, and bearing an in- 


violable relationſhip to the people who ſent them 


to Parliament, could not break that relationſhip, 
_ counteract that purpoſe, and ſurrender, diminiſh, 
or derogate from thoſe privileges they lived but 
to preſerre. The Propoſitions granted a perpetual 
money bill—a- money bill to continue as long 
as Great Britain ſhall pleaſe, with a covenant 10 


increaſe it as often as ſhe ſhall require. The trade 
and the purſe of the nation were alike in covenant. 
Pais this bill; and they had no conſtituents ; their 


conſtituents had no repreſentatives they were 
the mere regiſter of the Britiſh Parliament, and the : 
equalizer of Britiſh duties. But have you traced 
the map of the globe? Have you marked there 
. the countries, the right of trading to which you 
are to ſurrender for ever ! 2 Have you ſurvey ed the 
| ſettlements of the ſeveral European nations in Aſia, | 
in Africa, in America? Have you conſidered the 


fiate of North America—its preſent ſituation, its 
future growth, and every incident in the endleſs 
ſuc ceſſion of time that may attend that nurte of 


commerce and ASYLUM of MANKIND 2? Are you 
competent 
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competent to declare, that a free trade to thoſe 
vaſt regions will never in the efflux of time tend 
to the advancement of the intereſts of Ireland? 


If you poſſeſs ſatisfactory information upon this 
ſubject, it muſt be by inſpiration, not by know- 
| ledge. Let us then guard our free trade and free 
conſtitution as our only real reſources. They are 


the reſult of great virtue, of much perſeverance, 
and the ſource to this Houſe of immortal honor. 
Let us preſerve uncontaminated to the lateſt ge- 


nerations the dignity of Parliament, the majeſty 
of the People, and the imperial ſovereignty of the 


Iriſh crown and nation.” The feelings of the Par- 


liament and of the enn of Ireland were on this 


ſubject in perfect uniſon. Scarcely could the great 


and acknowledged talents of Mr. Fitzgibbon ob- 


tain him any ſhare of attention when he roſe to 


ipeak in vindication of a meaſure ſo ſupremely 
obnoxious. © If England relaxed her Navigation 
Laws in favor of I reland, ſhe had a right, Mr. Fitz- 


gibbon affirmed, to expect to be followed by her 


in a code of laws which had been the ſource of her 
commercial opulence, and the baſis of her mari- 
time ſtrength. It had been inſinuated, that they 


could trade to more advantage with the colonies 


of foreign States. But what foreign States would 


allow them to trade with their colonies? Who 

was to protect them if foreign States refuſed to 

do them juſtice? or who was ta aſſert their rights, 
Mor I 8 ſuppoſing 
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ſuppofin g them to be violated ? When an arrange- 


ment ſo advantageous was offered to Ireland, for 
what reaſon was it that ſhe heſitated and demur- 


red? Becauſe ſhe is told that the treaty ſtruck at 


the independence of her legiſlature. But it is as 
an independent power that Ireland has negotiated, 


It is as to an independent power that the over- 


tures of Britain are made. An arrangement of 


trade could not be agreed upon between two na- 


tions, unleſs they ſettled at the ſame time princi- 


ples of mutual reſtriction ; and if the Iriſh nation 


would never condeſcend to promiſe compliance 
with any condition of a treaty, ſhe muſt deter- 
mine never to make -any commercial treaty, or 
any treaty whatever.” Mr. Fitzgibbon concluded 
a moſt able ſpecch, by remarking, that what- 
ever might have been intimated concerning the 
_ poſſibility of Ireland ſtanding alone, he was con- 
vinced, that, ſituated as ſhe was in the neighbour- 
hood of powertul Popiſh countries, with a great 
majority of her people of the Popiſh religion, the 
could not exiſt one hour as a Proteſtant State if 
the protection of England were withdrawn. 
After a vehement debate, in which both parties 


exerted their utmoſt ability and eloquence, the 


Houſe divided at nine in the morning upon the 
motion of Mer. Orde for leave to bring in the 


bill, ayes 127, noes 108. Such a diviſion in the 


firſt ſiage of the buſineſs was equivalent to a de- 
feat; 
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feat: and on the Monday following, Mr. Orde 
moved the firſt reading of the bill and the print- 
| ing it; declaring, that he did not intend to make 
any further progreſs in the buſineſs during the 
preſent ſeſſion. He had completed his duty re- 
ſpecting it. If it were revived, it muſt be by a 
motion from the public, who at the commence- 
ment of the enſuing ſeſſion might take fuch fur- 
ther ſteps as they thought proper. 

In order to preclude a motion of cenſure framed 
by Mr. Flood, the Secretary then moved an ad- 
journment ; and Mr. Flood conſenting, not with- 

out difficulty, to wave his motion, the adjourn- 

ment was carried without a diviſion. Public illu- 
WH minations teſtified the joy excited by the ſudden 
termination of this extraordinary buſineſs ; and 
from this period no effort has been made in either 
kingdom to revive in any ſhape this W 
and intereſting diſcuſſion. 8 

Upon the whole, though it might perhaps juſtly 
be regarded as too daring an experiment, the pro- 
bability is, that a commercial treaty founded on the 
baſis of the original propoſitions would have proved 
very beneficial in practice. The prodigious infe- 
riority of ſkill, of credit, and of capital, muſt have 
effectually prevented Ireland from becoming for- 
midable as a competitor to England ; and in pro- 
portion as Ireland advanced in opulence, her arti- 
cial wants would have increaſed, and conſequently 
8 2 her 
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her conſumption of Britiſh manufactures and com- 
mocities. 
Notwithſtanding the great alarm excited when 
the firſt commercial conceſſions were made to Ire- 
land, no detriment was in fact ſuſtained by Great 


Britain : on the contrary, the trade to England 


continued rapidly to increaſe, even in regard to 
thoſe very articles which Ireland was allowed to 
import from the place of their growth and produce, 
From the year 1781 to the year 1784 muſcovado 
ſugars imported from the Weft Indies roſe from 
7,384 cwt. to 27,492 cwt.; and in the ſame term 
ſugars imported from Britain roſe from 1 30, o 56 to 
160,083 owt. Another remarkable fact is, that the 
linen manufacture both in England and Scotland 
has flouriſhed with conſtant and regular accelera- 
tion, notwithſtanding the unlimited competition 
of the Iriſh nation. According to a ſeven years 
average, ending 3 D. 1755, not more than 
: $76,373 yards were exported from England ; and 
in the year 1771 the export amounted to no lets 
than 4,411,040 yards. Why then might not 3 
fimilar competition be as ſafely and advantageouſly 
eſtabliſhed in other branches of commerce? Theſe 
arithmetical fiatements ſhew to a demonſtration 
the extreme weakneſs and futility of thoſe fears 
and apprehenſions which are fo apt to agitate the 
mercantile world at the ſhghteſt hreath of inno- 
vation, and their total incompetency to deduce 
7 from 
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from a comprehenſive and impartial ſurvey of the 
whole ſyſtem, juſt and accurate concluſions. Con- 


_ fidering, nevertheleſs, the narrow limits of the 


higheſt human ſagacity, it muſt be acknowledged 


that prudence would have dictated a temporary 
duration to this commercial arrangement, in order 


to bring the utility of it to the infallible touchſtone 
of experience. As to the fourth propoſition of the 


{ Engliſh ſeries, which was the immediate cauſe of 


the poſitive and peremptory rejection of the whole, 


it might in all probability have been very ſafely diſ- 
penſed with, as there 1s no reaſon to doubt but that 
Ireland would have ſpontaneouſly adopted with 
_ good-faith and good-will any regulations neceſſary 


to enforce a treaty which ſhe found upon the whole 
conducive to her proſperity. 


The Parliament of Great Britain, after a tranquil 


interval of a few months, met on the 24th of Ja- 
muary 1786. In the ſpeech from the Throne 


the King declared to the Houſe of Commons his 
earneſt wiſh to enforce economy in every depart- 


ment; recommending to them the maintenance 


of our naval ſtrength on the moſt reſpectable fſoot- 
ing; and above all the eſtabliſhment of a FIXED | 


PLAN for the reduction of the NATIONAL DEB T. 


Nothing remarkable paſſed until about the middle 


of February, when the eſtimate of the ordnance 


was brought up in the Committee of Supply. Upon 
Tala occation Mr. Pitt called the attention of the 
8 3 5 Houſe 
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Houſe to the plan laid before them in the courſe of 
the laſt ſeſſion, under the ſanction of the Duke of 
Richmond, Maſter General of the Ordnance, for 
' FORTIFYING the DoCk-yARrDs of the kingdom; 
the propriety of which it was then agreed to refer 
to a Board of Land and Sea Officers, whoſe report 
Mr. Pitt ſtated to be in the higheſt degree favorable 
to the plan of fortification ſubmitted to their de- 
cifion ; but the report itſelf he declined as a mat- 
ter of too ſerious and delicate a nature to lay before 
the Houſe. 5 
The diſcontent and furpriſe manifeſted why £ 
5 the queſtion was laſt year under diſcuſſion, now 
roſe into great warmth of indignation and reſent- 
ment. © If the report or the eſſentials it contained 
were not to be in ſome mode ſubject to the inſpec- 
tion of the Houſe, they were, it was affirmed, in 
exactly the ſame ſituation in which they had ſtood 
before the Board was appointed. They muſt de- 
ceide, not upon their own judgments, but in deſe- 
rence to the authority of others. But the Houſe 
of Commons were not juſtified i in voting away the 
money of their conſtituents upon the grounds of 
paſfive complaiſance and courtly ſubmiſſion. The 
expence attending this novel ſyſtem would be enor- 
mous, and it was their duty before they adopted it 
1 to be fully convinced of its neceſſity.” 
General Burgoyne, who was one of the Board, 
controverted the aſſertion of Mr. Pitt as to the 


entire | 
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entire approbation expreſſed by them of the ſy ſtem 
in queſtion, © It was well known, he ſaid, that 
caſes hypothetically put admitted only of a direct 
anſwer given under the admiſſion of the hypotheſis. 
| It remained to be aſcertained, whether the caſe 
thus hypothetically put was ſufficiently within the 
limits of probability to deſerve attention. Several 
of the caſes on which the Board were called upon 
to decide were mere poftulata, and hypothetically 
as extravagant as if it were aſked, Suppofe by 


ſome conyulſion of nature the Straits of Dover 


ſhould vaniſh out of exiſtence, and the coaſts of 
N England and France were to unite, would it not 
be expedient to fortify the iſthmus between the two 
countries??? 
Mr. Pitt, waving the farther diſcuſſion of tha 
queſtion for the preſent, declared his determination 
to bring the buſineſs in the moſt ſpecihc and ſo- 
lemn manner before the Houſe. He accordingly 
after a ſhort delay moved a reſolution, «That it ap- 
peared to the Houſe, that to provide effectually for 
| ſecuring the dock-yards of Portſmouth and Ply- 
mouth by a permanent ſyſtem of fortification was 
an effential object for the ſafety of the State, &c. 
c. A violent debate aroſe, in the courſe of 
which no Member diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo emi- 
nently as Mr. Sheridan, a gentleman who had been 
for ſome time gradually riſing to a very elevated 
height of parliamentary reputation; and previous 
Z 7 25 = — 0 
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Houſe to the plan laid before them in the courſe of 
the laſt ſeſſion, under the ſanction of the Duke of 
Richmond, Maſter General of the Ordnance, for 
 FORTIFYING the Dock-yARDs of the kingdom; 
the propriety of which it was then agreed to refer. 
to a Board of Land and Sea Officers, whoſe report 
Mr. Pitt ſtated to be in the higheſt degree favorable 
to the plan of fortification ſubmitted to their de. 
cCiſion; but the report itſelf he declined as a mat- 
ter of too ſerious and delicate a nature to lay before 
the Houle. 
The diſcontent and ſurpriſe manifeſted when 


the queſtion was laſt year under diſcuſſion, now 


| roſe into great warmth of indignation and reſent- 

ment. © If the report or the eſſentials it contained 
were not to be in ſome mode ſubject to the inſpec- 
tion of the Houſe, they were, it was affirmed, in 
exactly the ſame ſituation in which they had ſtood 


| = before the Board was appointed. 'They muſt de- 


cide, not upon their own judgments, but in deſe- 

rence to the authority of others. But the Houle 

"0 Commons were not juſtified i in voting away the 
money of their conſtituents upon the grounds of 
paſfive complaiſance and courtly ſubmiſſion. The 
: expence attending this novel ſyſtem would be enor- 

mous, and it was their duty before they adopted it 

to be fully convinced of its neceſſity.” | 

| General Burgoyne, who was one of the Board, 


controverted the aſſertion of Mr, Pitt as to the 
— entire 
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entire approbation expreſſed by them of the ſyſtem 
in queſtion. It was well known, he ſaid, that 
caſes hypothetically put admitted only of a direct 


anſwer given under the admiſſion of the hypotheſis. 
It remained to be aſcertained, whether the caſe 


thus hypothetically put was ſufficiently within the 
limits of probability to deſerve attention. Several 
of the caſes on which the Board were called upon 
to decide were mere pg/ulata, and hypothetically 


as extravagant as if it were aſked, Suppofe by 


ſome conyulſion of nature the Straits of Dover 


ſhould vaniſh out of exiſtence, and the coaſts of 
England and France were to unite, would it not 


be expedient to fortify the iſthmus between the two | 


entries 
Mr. Pitt, waving the farther difbuſion of the 
queſtion for the preſent, declared his determination 


to bring the buſineſs in the moſt ſpecitic and ſo- 


lemn manner before the Houſe. He accordingly 


after a ſhort delay moved a reſolution, © That it ap- 
peared to the Houſe, that to provide effe Qually for 


ſecuring. the dock-y: ards of. Portſmouth and Ply- 
mouth by a permanent ſyſtem of fortification was 


an efſential object for the ſafety of the State, &c. 
&.” A violent debate aroſe, in the courte of 


which no Member diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo emi- 


nently as Mr. Sheridan, a gentleman who had been 
for ſome time gradually riſing to a very elevated 
height of pines ntary reputation; and pre vious 
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to his introduction into the Houſe of Commons the 
public had long known and admired the brilliant 
talents of this ſecond Congreve in dramatic litera- 
ture. Mr. Sheridan ſtated forcibly the danger to 
which the Conſtitution would be expoſed in conſe- 
quence of this vaſt addition to the military power 
of the Crown. © Theſe ſtrong military holds, main- 
tained by numerous and diſciplined garriſons, would 
afford tenfold the means of curbing and ſubduing 
the country as would ariſe from doubling the pre- 
ſent army eſtabliſhment. Could any one, he ex- 
claimed, poſlibly imagine that the ſyſtem now re- 
commended was to end with Portſmouth and Ply- 
mouth, and that the reaſonings of the Miniſter 
would not apply to other parts of the kingdom? 
Nove were to figure to ourſelves the fame 
Board of Officers, acting under the ſame inſtruc- 
tions, and deliberating with the ſame pATA, going ; 
a circuit round the coaſts of the kingdom. He 
wiſhed to ſee the eſtimate for the {ſtationary de- 
fence of ſuch places as Chatham, Sheerneſs, &c. in 


addition to the two- and- twenty thouſand men 


demanded for Portſmouth and Plymouth. Mr. 
Sheridan profeſſed, nevertheleſs, his readineſs to 
abide by the decifion of the Board of Officers, if 
it could be fairly ſhewn that, upon a full and un- 
ſettered inveſtigation of the ſubject, they had re- 
ported it as their clear and unqualified opinion, 
that the plan 5 by the Duke of Richmond 

_= Was 
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was ſuch as it became the wiſdom of Parliament 
to adopt. But if the profeſſional abilities of the 


Duke of Richmond were ill-employed in the fa- 
brication of ſo wild a project, it muſt be acxnow- 


ledged they conſpicuouſly appeared in the planning 


and conſtructing the report in queſtion. There | 


were certain detached data, like advanced works, 
to keep the enemy at a diſtance from the main 
object in debate. Strong proviſions covered the 


flanks of his aſſertions. His very queries were in 


caſemates. No impreſſion, therefore, was to be 


made on this fortreſs of ſophiſtry by deſultory ob- | 


ſervations ; and it was neceflary to affail it by re- 
gular approaches. Much ingenuity likewiſe had 
been ſhewn in extracting ſuch parts of the report 
as were deemed moſt favorable to the propoſed 


ſyſtem. The minutes which contained the opi- 
nion of the naval officers in condemnation of the 
plan were wholly omitted, becauſe they were mixed 
with matter of ſuch dangerous import that no che- 


mical proceſs known in the Ordnance elaboratory 


could poſlibly ſeparate them ; while on the con- 
trary every approving opinion, like a light oily 


fluid, floated at the top, and was capable of being 


preſented to the Houſe pure and untinged by a | 
jingle particle of the argument and information 


upon which it was founded.” — 
The Miniſter upon this occaſion found himſelf 


yery generally deſerted by the Country Gentlemen 
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or Independent Intereſt in the Houſe; and the di- 
viſion was rendered memorable by an exact equa- 


lity of numbers, both the ayes and the noes amount. 
ing to 169. The Speaker, being of courſe com- 
pelled to give his caſting vote, acquired much 
credit and applauſc by adding his negative to thoſe 
who had voted for the rejection of this chimerical, 7 


abſurd, and extravagant ſyſtem. 
It is very remarkable that the Miniſter, notwith- 


ſtanding this defeat, had the temerity, after an in- 
terval of a few weeks, to bring forward the queſtion 


once more in a new form, by moving, That an 


eſtimate of the expence of ſuch part of the plan of 
| fortification recommended in the late report, as 
might appear moſt neceſſary to be carried into 
Immediate execution, be referred to a Committee 
of Supply, the probable expence of which was 


eſtimated at only 400,000]. ! This was received 


with extreme diſapprobation; it was ſaid to be 
impoſſible for Parliament to ſubmit to ſo open an 


attack upon their declared ſentiments, and they 


were called upon to reſiſt it in the moſt peremp- 
tory manner. Mr. Pitt, perceiving the ſenſe of 
the Houſe fo manifeſtly adverſe to this attempt, 
5 thought proper to withdraw his motion; on which 


Mr. Fox expreſſed his earneſt hope © that the Mi- 


7 niſter would in future pay more reſpect to the opi- 


nion of the Legiſlature, and not attempt to force 
an obnoxious meaſure upon the country.” The 
pertinacity 
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pertinacity of Mr. Pitt in this buſineſs occaſioned 
much ſpeculation; and thoſe who recollected the 


tenor of his conduct reſpecting the Weſtminſter 
return, were not backward to throw diſgraceful 


imputations upon his integrity. It was thought 


| by many to be impoſſible that a man of Mr. Pitt's 
diſcernment could be the ſincere and cordial advo- 


cate of fo prepoſterous a ſcheme ; and it was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected that the Duke of Richmond, in 


the proſecution of this favorite project, relied upon 


far other and higher ſupport than that which could 
be derived from the obſcure and ambiguous deci- 0 


ſion of a Board of Gener al Officers*. 


* The fartiGcation projects of the Duke of Richmond became, 


in conſequence of this parliamentary inveſtigation of their merits, 


the theme of the public derifion and ridicule ; and, according to 


the obſervation of that unerring judge of mankind, the Duc de 
h Rochefoucault, e ridicule is like a gangrene, which, when once 
1t faſtens upon one part of a character, is eaſily extended to the 


reſt,” In a humorous political publication of the times, ſtyled 


The RorlLiap, the Duke of Rich mond 1 18 thus oy and lar 
caſtically apoſtrophized: 


With gorges, ſcaffolds, breaches, Slates. 3 mines; = 
With culverins whole and demi, and gabines; : 
With trench, with counterſcarp, with eſplanade 3 
With curtins, mote, and rhombo, and chamade 
With polygon, epaulement, hedge and bank; 
With angle ſaliant, and with angle flank ; 


Oh thou ſhalt prove, ſhould all thy ſchemes prevail, 
An Uvcrg Touy on a larger ſcale. 
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The grand bufineſs of the ſeſſion, as alluded to 
in the ſpeech, was not brought forward till the 


month of March, when Mr. Pitt moved for the 


appointment of a Select Committee, by ballot, to 


report to the Houſe the ſtate of the public revenue | 
and expenditure. The reſult of their enquiry was 
in a very high degree pleafing and ſatisfactory, 
The amount of the revenue for the current year 
vas eſtimated by the Committee at 15, 397,000]. — 
the permanent expenditure, including the Civil 
: Lift, and the intereſts payable on the different 
funds, amounted to 10,554, oool.— the peace eſta- 
7 bliſhment, allowing eighteen thouſand men for 
the navy, and the uſual complement of ſeventy 


regiments for the army, excluſive of life-guards | 


and cavalry, was eſtimated at 3, 924, oool.—in all, 
14, 478, oo0ol.; of conſequence there remained a 
ſurplus of more than 900, oool. 


Mr. Pitt obſerved upon this report, cc that though 


this was ſtated to be the annual expenditure, a $ 


conſiderable interval muſt elapſe before this re- 


duction could take place; this term he fixed at 
four years. The exceedings of the army, navy, 


and ordnance, together with the ſums neceſſary 


forthe e ee of tbe American Loyaliſts, 
he calculated would not during this period fall 
ſhort of three millions. The war from which 
we were juſt delivered had been moſt expenſive 
and ruinous; theſe unavoidable exceedings were 


6 8 amongſt 
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amongſt the bitter fruits of it; but if during the 
firſt years of peace extraordinary expences were in- 
curred, they afforded alſo extraordinary ſavings. 
There were ſums appropriated during the war to 


different ſervices, which had not been expended; 


four hundred and fifty thouſand pounds had already 
been paid into the Exchequer upon this account. 


There were morcover immenſe ſums in the hands 


| of former Paymaſters, which it was expected would 
ſoon be brought to account; theſe he conjecturally 


ſtated at the ſum of one million. There was a ba- 
lance of 600,000]. due to Government from tbe 
Eaſt India Company. When to thefe were added 
the improvements that might yet be made by judi- 


cious regulations in the different branches of the 


revenue, he was not, Mr. Pitt ſaid, he hoped, too 


ſanguine in affirming that we poſſeſſed reſources 
equal to all our ordinary and extraordinary de- 


mands. The propoſition which he now ſubmitted 
to the Houſe v as, the appropriation of the annual 
ſum of one million to be invariably applied to the. 

0 liquidation of the public debt. The ſurplus of the 


revenue amounting to the ſum of ooo, oool. only, 


Mir. Pitt moved for an additional duty on ſpirits, 
on certain kinds of timber imported, and on per- 
fumery, which would together be more than ſuf- 
ficient to make up the deficiency. This annual 
million Mr. Pitt wiſely propoſed to veſt in the 


hands of certain Commiſſioners, to be by them 


applied 
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applied regularly to the purchaſe of ſiock ; fo that 
no ſum ſhould ever lie within the graſp large enough 
to tempt him to violate this ſacred depoſit. The 
intereſts annually diſcharged were, conformably to 
this plan, to be added to and incorporated with the 
original fund, fo that it would operate with a deter- 
minate and aecelerated velocity; being in this re- 
ſpect framed upon the model of the Sinking Fund 
ſormerly projected by Sir Robert Walpole. This 
fund was alſo to be aſſiſted by the annuities granted 
for different terms, which would from time to time 
fall in within the limited period of twenty-eight 
years, at the expiration of which Mr. Pitt calculat- 
ed that the fund would produce an income of four 
millions per annum. When a progreſs ſo conſi- 
derable was made in the reduction of the debt, 
Parliament might with propriety pauſe, and adopt 


ſuch new meaſures for the relief of the nation, and | 


| the extinction of the moſt oppreſſive and burden- 

ſome taxes, as to the legiſlative wiſdom ſhould ſeem 
meet. The Commiſtioners to be nominated under 
the act were the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 


| Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, the Maſter of 


the Rolls, the Governor and Deputy Governor of 
the Bank of England, and the Accomptant General 
of the High Court of Chancery. Such were the 
perfons, Mr. Pitt ſaid, whom he ſhould propoſe to 
be appointed to this truſt. This plan had long been 


the wiſh and the bope of all good men, and he felt 
inex- 
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inexpreſſible pleaſure in being able to flatter him- 
ſelf that his name might be inſcribed on that 
firm column, which was now about to be raiſed to 
national faith and national proſperity,” 
It was in the progreſs of the bill ſuggeſted by 
Mr. Fox, © that whenever a new loan ſhould here- 
after be made, the Commiſſioners ſhould be em- 
powered to accept the loan, or ſuch proportion of 
it, as ſhould be equal to the caſh then in their 
hands; the intereſt and douceur annexed to which 
ſhould be applied to the purpoſes of the Sinking 
Fund.” This amendment, the only one of material 
conſequence offered, was received with candor 


and facility by Mr. Pitt, who declared it to be 


an auſpicious omen of the ultimate ſucceſs of 
the plan, that its propriety and neceſſity had 
been ſo obvious as to overcome the ſpirit and pre- 
judice of party, and create an unanimity of ſenti- 
ment in perſons who more, he was ſure, from ac- 


eident than inclination were ſo frequently of dif- a 
ferent opinions.” 


The bill finally paſſed with great and deferred: 5 
approbation; all intelligent perſons throughout the 
kingdom perfectly concurring in the ſentiments 
expreſſed in the recent report of the Commiſ- 
ſioners of Public Accounts upon this ſubject. 
© This debt,” ſay theſe impartial and faithful re- 
porters, “ is ſwelled to a magnitude that requires 
the united efforts of the ableſt heads and the 
fommmmmmm_ pureſt 
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pureſt hearts to ſuggeſt the proper and effectual 
means of reduction. A yLaN muſt be formed 
for the reduction of this debt, and that without 
delay: Now is the favorable moment of peace. 
The evil does not admit of procraſtination, palli- 
atives, or expedients. It preſſes on, and muſt be 
met with force and firmneſs : what can be done, 
the ſupport of public credit, the preſervation of 
national honor, and the juſtice due to the public 
_ ereditor, demand ſhould be done. It uus be 
DONE, or SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES will enſue.” 
Notwithſtanding the acknowledged neee 5 
of economy in every department of Government, 
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. it is grievous to relate, that even before the Sink- 

ing Fund Bill paſſed into a law, a meſſage from the | 
' Kins to the Houſe of Commons was delivered t 


by the Miniſter, ſtating, © that it gave him great il © 

concern to inform them, that it had not been 
| found. POSSIBLE to confine the expences of the Ml 
Civil Liſt within the annual ſum of eight hundred h. 
and fifty thouſand pounds, now applicable to that 
purpoſe. A farther debt had been NECESSARILY Wl; 


incurred, and the King relied on the ZEAL and th 
AFFECTION of his PARLIAMENT to make pro- * 
| viſion for its diſcharge.” —© = 


In ſupport of the motion grounded on this meſ- at! 
ſage, Mr. Pitt ſtated, “ that under Mr. Burke's mi 
Reform Bill an annual reduction of fifty thou- pre 
ſand pounds from the Civil Liſt had been ſet apart Wy 

—_— _ — 
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| by Parliament for the liquidation by inſtalments 
of the ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds, 
| then iſſued in Exchequer bills for the ſupply of 
former deficiencies. Of this debt one hundred 
and eighty thouſand pounds yet remained un- 
paid, and a freſh debt of thirty thouſand pounds 
had accrued: and he refted the neceſſity of a 
grant equal to theſe united ſums upon this per- 
plexing dilemma : Either Parliament had, at the 
period referred to, directed that, when the pro- 
poſed liquidation ſhould be effected, the Civil Lift 
ſhould be allowed fifty. thouſand pounds per ann. 
more than was neceſſary, or it was then put upon a 
footing of fifty thouſand pounds per ann. leſs than 
was neceſſary. Experience had proved the latter 
to be the caſe ; and therefore it was reaſonable to 
expect that the ſum of two hundred and ten thou- 
land pounds, now wanting to clear off the old 
and new incumbrances, would be voted without 
heſitation.“ ä 
In reply to Mr. Pitt's courtly logie, it was ob- 
vious to obſerve, that the Parliament which fixed 
the expenditure of the Civil Liſt at eight hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds, until the debt previ- 
ouſly contracted ſhould be liquidated, thought it 
at leaſt POSSIBLE that the D1GNITY of the RO wN 
S Wight be ſufficiently ſuſtained without paſſing the 
- [preſcribed limits. It might even perhaps occur to 
ſome of the members, however indecorous the 
Vox. IV. N mention 
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mention of it in a parliamentary debate, that the 
Executive Government of the Republic of Ame- 
rica was ſupported without any apparent forfei- 
ture of D1GN ITY, at lets than one FORTIETH part 
of the expence. 

This demand was the more extraordinary, a as 
the King in his ſpeech from the throne at the 
opening of the ſeſſion, December 1782, had ſaid, 
&« I have carried into ſtrict execution the ſeveral 
reductions in my Civil Liſt expences, directed by 
an act of laſt ſeſſion; I have introduced a farther 
reform in other departments, and ſuppreſſed ſe- 
veral ſinecure places in them. I have by this 
means ſo regulated my eſtabliſhments, that ur 
5 BXPENCES SHALL NOT IN FUTURE EXCEED MY 


INCOME.” 

No attempt being made to ol that clauſe I | 
in Mr. Burke's Reform Bill, which regulated the i « 
expenditure of the Civil Lift, it was urged to be | 
very extraordinary, while that bill remained in ful! i 


| force, to come down in the face of an Act of Par- b 


liament, and call upon the Houſe to vote money 
for the debts of the Crown. It is almoſt ſuper- 
fluous to ſay, that all the arguments offered on this 
head proved a mere waſte of words, and that the 
money was ultimately voted. 
Many petitions were n e during the ſeſ 
ion, for the repeal of the odious tax upon retail 


ſhops; and a motion was formally made by Sir 
6 Watkin 
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Watkin een member for the City of London, 


for that purpoſe, without effect, though it was 
ſomewhat mitigated by a reduction of the rates. In 


this buſineſs Mr, Pitt ſhewed a degree of perſever- 


ance bordering upon obſtinacy, which it had been 


ſurely better to have reſerved for + a more important 
occaſion. 


Mr. Fox acutely el on the ſubject of T 
the propoſed alterations, “ that the greater part 


of Mr. Pitt's arguments had been intended to 


prove that the tax was not perſonal ; and that it 
muſt find its level, and fall upon the conſumer. 


If this were true, what was there to recommend 


his modifications? He had ſtated, that he would 
take off or diminiſh the portion of the tax paid 
by the poorer claſs of ſhopkeepers, which would 


conſiderably exonerate that deſcription of perſons. 
Of what would it exonerate them? Of the burden 
borne by the conſumer ? Glaring indeed was the 


inconfiſtency of his actions, when compared with 
his arguments.“ 

An attempt x was allo made by Mr. Pulteney, 
1 by many reſpectable Members of the 
Houſe, to explain and amend the act of the laſt 


ſeſſion, relative to hawkers and pedlars; and par- 


ticularly to repeal a moſt deteſtably oppreſſive = 
clauſe, by which Juſtices of the Peace were em- 


powered to impriſon any perſon of this profeſſion 
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degree arbitrary and unconſtitutional. He was 


ſenſe be conſidered as a departure from the Con- 
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at their diſcretion. This was rejected, at the ſe- 
cond reading, by a majority of fifty voices. 
About this period Mr. Pitt brought in a bill for 
transferring part of the duties on foreign wines 
from the cuſtoms to the exciſe. The revenue on 
this article, the conſumption of which had cer- 
tainly not diminiſhed, Mr. Pitt ſtated to be inferior 
by the ſum of two hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds to what it had been in the middle of the 
century. The terrible alarm excited by Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole's memorable attempt to extend the 
laws of exciſe fifty years before, had now com- 
pletely ſubſided, and the bill paſſed with general 
15 approbation. 
In the Houſe of Pen Lord Lon 
who was now again metamorphoſed into a Wing 
and a Patriot, oppoſed the bill, as in the higheſt 


anſwered by Lord Camden, whoſe zeal for the 
Conſtitution had been ſubject to no ſuch remark- 
able variations. Lord Camden admitted © that the 
exciſe laws, taken collectively, might in a certain 


liitution; but the preſent ſtate of the country ren- 
dered them neceſſary. The preſent bill, in par- 
ticular, was: calculated to counteract the notori- 
ous impoſitions pr actiſed by the wine-merchants to 
delude the public, to cheat the reyenue, and IN 

jure 
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jure the health of the conſumer. In theſe iniqui- 
ties it was that a juſtification of this uſeful and 
ſalutary meaſure was to be found.“ The bill patſog 
without a diviſion. _ 

Next to the eſtabliſhment of the new ſinking 
ſund, the affairs of India occupied, during this 
ſeſſion, the chief attention of Parliament. A bill 
Was brought i in by Mr. Dundas, which with ſome 
oppoſition paſſed into a law, to explain and amend 
the act of 1784. This bill, among other regula- 
tions of inferior importance, beſtowed upon the 

Governor General of India the high prerogative 
of deciding in oppoſition to the ſenſe of the ma- 
jority of the Council. The offices of Comman- 
der in Chief and Governor General were in future 
united in the ſame perſon; and Earl Cornwallis, 
who had borne ſo conſpicuous a part in the Ame- 
rican war, and whoſe character ſtaod deſervedly 
high in the public eſtimation, was nominated to 
fill this important commiſſion, 

Coon after this Mr. Pitt, ſtating certain exigen- 
cies ariſing from the peculiar ſituation of the Eaſt 
India Company, moyed that they be empowered 
to raiſe the ſum of two millions for the neceſſary 
increaſe of their capital. This was in itſelf a very 
problematic proof of the vaunted proſperity of the 
Company; but Mr. Pitt afferted the neceſſity 
to be temporary, and that it aroſe chiefly from 

the beneficial operation of the Commutation AR, 


4251 in 
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in conſequence of which the Company's ſales 
of tea had increaſed from ſix to fourteen millions 
of pounds, excluſive of other articles ; and in pro- 


portion to an increaſe of trade, an increaſe of ca- 


pital became indiſpenſably requiſite. And on 
this ground the bill paſſed with little difficulty. 
Theſe meaſures were regarded with cold indiffer- 
ence; but the feelings of the nation were wrought 
up to an high pitch of ſolicitude and curioſity by 
the ſubſequent proceedings of Fame relative 
to India. | 
Mr. Hasrixes, late Governor of Bengal, ar. 
rived in England in the month of June 1785 ; and 
the ſeaſon being then far advanced, Mr, Burke gave 
notice of his intention to move early in the next 
ſeſſion for a parliamentary inveſtigation into his 
conduct, 
On the very firſt day of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment after the receſs, Major Scott, who had upon 
all occaſions diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the friend 
and advocate of Mr. Haſtings, reminded Mr. 
Burke of the pledge he had made, and challenged 
” him 1 in prefling and peremptory terms to come to 
an immediate deciſion. Mr. Burke calmly. re- 


plied, that he ſhould imitate the conduct of the 


Duke of Parma, who came from the Low Coun- 
tries to relieve the city of Paris, then beſieged by 
King Henry IV. The King, impatient and full 

of amor, urged the Duke to inſtant battle; but 

that 
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that experienced and celebrated commander re- 
plied, that he had not travelled ſo far to learn 
| from his OT the time when it was moſt proper 
| to engage.“ 
„On the 17th of February 1506, however, Mr. 
Burke, in the ſpirit of ancient chivalry, threw 
down the gauntlet, and defiring that the reſolu— 
tions of May 28, 1782, might be read (reſolu- 
tions moved by Mr. Dundas, as Chairman of the 
Select Committee, declaratory of the culpability 
of Mr. Haſtings, and the conſequent neceſſity 
of his recall), declared his © deep regret, that 
the ſolemn and important buſineſs of that day 
had not been brought forward in the pleni- 
tude of weight and efficiency, by the original 
mover of the reſolutions now recited. Moſt feel- 
_ ingly did he lament, as the unwelcome conſe- 
quence of a devolution cauſed partly by the na- 
tural demiſe of ſome, the political deceaſe of 
others, and in particular caſes a death to virtue 
and to principle, that he ſhould now remain alone 
engaged in the attempt to preſerye unſullied the 
honor and the conſiſtency of that Houſe, which _ 
had fixed upon Mr. Haſtings as an object of their 
particular and formal accuſation. Acting under 
their ſanction, he aſſerted a claim to their protec- 
tion. i There were various modes of proceeding 
which might be adopted in this buſineſs— the firſt 
ol theſe was a direction to the Attorney General 
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to proſecute. But not to infiſt upon the appa- 
rent diſinclination of the preſent Attorney Gene- 
ral (Mr. Arden) to exert his powers in this great 
and momentous cauſe, he did not conceive that 
a trial by jury was well calculated for the purpoſe 
of obtaining juſtice againſt ſo elevated an offender. 
In the Court of King's Bench the dignity of ſuch 
a trial would ill affort with cauſes of meum and 
zuum, actions of battery and aſſault, of treſpaſs 
and trover, together with the innumerable tribe 
of ſubordinate miſdemeanors. The ſecond mode 
of proſecution was that by bill of pains and pe- 
nalties. To this he had inſuperable objections, as 
radically unjuſt, and as tarniſhing in no ſlight de- 3 
gree the character of that Houſe, the Members of 
which would thus prepoſterouſly appear in the 
two- fold capacity of accuſers and judges. The 
only alternative which remained, was the ancient 
and conſtitutional mode of proceeding by IM- 
PEACHMENT : as a neceſſary preparatory to which, 
be concluded with moving for the papers neceſfiry 
to ſubſtantiate. the cha ge which he had now in 
immediate contemplation to bring forward againſt 
the late Governor General Haſtings.” “ 5 8 
M. Dundas with his uſual verſatility affirmed, 5 
that though he had thought it expedient in the 
year 1782 to recall Mr. Haſtings from India, he 
now rejoiced that the reſolutions moved by him 
had not taken effect, Since that period Mr. 
Haſtings 
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Haſtings had rendered moſt eſſential ſervices to 
the Company, and he ſhould have extremely re- 
gretted to have been the means of depriving the 
Company of a ſervant fo diſtinguiſhed by his Zeal 
and capacity. He had certainly moved a vote of 
cenſure on Mr. Haſtings ; but Mr. Haſtings had 
ſince received the thanks of the Court of Direc- 
tors, in which, had he been a director, he would 
moſt willingly have concurred, from a thorongh 
conviction that the thanks were merited.” 

Some difficulties having been ſuggeſted by Mr, 
Pitt, reſpecting the production of the papers called 
tor, Mr. Burke declared in lofty terms this de- 
mur to be © an invaſion of the prerogative of a 
public accuſer, He had an unqueſtionable claim 
to all ſuch documents, proofs and papers, as he 
faw or eſteemed to be neceſſary to ſupport the 
charge which he undertook to advance. The 
downfall of the greateſt empire in the world had 
originated in the mal-adminiſtration of its pro- 
vinces. When Rome felt within herſelf the ſeeds 
of decline, and the inroads of corruption, a man 
of the firſt rank and of the higheſt connections 
in the ſtate was brought to puniſhment. VeR- 
RES, the Governor of Sicily, was united in affinity 
; with all that was moſt ſplendid and moſt opulent 
in the ſeat of empire, with the Hortenfii and the 
Metelli. But when Cictro undertook his ac- 
cuſation, the Government itſelf adopted his pro- 

ſecution. 
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ſecution. No leſs than one hundred and fifty 
days were allowed for the collection of materials, 
and the juſtice of the Roman Senate opened to 
the accuſer all the cabinets whence documents 
were to be obtained.” In the reſult, the Papers, 
with ſome few exceptions, were granted. 
On the 4th of April, 1786, Mr. Burke ſolemnly 
roſe to charge Warren Haſtings, Eſq. late Gover- 
nor General of Bengal, with high crimes and mif- 
demeanors in the execution of his office, exhibiting | 
at the ſame time nine diſtinct articles of accuſation, 
which in a few weeks were increaſed to the number 
of twenty-two. 8 
On the 1ſt of May Mr. Haſtings, at his own 
exjeek defire, and by the indulgence of the Houſe, | 
was heard at the bar of the Houſe, in this early 
period of the buſineſs, in his own defence : and 
at the farther requeſt of the aceuſed, the minutes 
of his defence were ordered to lie on the table. 
But the general opinion, faintly controverted even 
by the friends of Mr. Haſtings, was, that the Dz- 


FENCE, thus precipitately and prematurely de- 


 livered, was of no ſervice to his cauſe, and con- 
tributed in a very flight and inadequate degree 
to the vindication of his character. Though his 
aſſertions were bold, his arguments were weak, 


and the language of this defence was beyond all 


example boaſtful and arrogant. He had even the 
weakueſs and preſumption to call in queſtion the 
AUTHOs 
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AUTHORITY of the Houſe to inſtitute a Judicial 
inquiry into his conduct, 

The Houſe, unmoved by what they had heard, 
proceeded in the examination of evidence; and 
the firſt article of impeachment reſpecting the 
Rohilla war was brought formally before the 
Houſe on the 1ſt of June. After a very long de- 

| bate, the queſtion was decided in favor of Mr. 
Haſtings, me for the impeachment being 67, 
noes 119. 

Mr. Pitt on this occaſion gave a filent vote 
againſt the motion; but the ground on which 
he voted was tolerably well aſcertained by a de- 
claration he had previouſly made, when the ſub- 
ject of the Rohilla war was in a more general 
way diſcuſſed, « that he conſidered that tranſac- 
tion in a horribly alarming point of view; and 
as being ſo repugnant to every ſentiment of hu- 
man nature, that nothing could juſtify it but the 
ſtrongeſt motives of political expediency, and the 
invincible principles of retributive Juſtice—add- 

ing, nevertheleſs, that it would be highly incon- 

S ſiſtent and abſurd to conſider Mr. Haſtings now 

in the light of a culprit, for any meaſures taken 
by him previouſly to the period in which he had 
been nominated by Act of Parliament Governor 
General of India, which was the higheſt certificate 
of legiſlative approbation,” But ſurely, in the 
contemplation of common Juſtice and common 


ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, this re-appointment could not be regarded 
as equivalent to an acquittal, unleſs the Houſe 
were at that period in poſſeſſion of the evidence 
on which the merits or demerits of the tranſac- 
tion . which it was notorious they were 
not. 
On the 1 3th of June, the Webel charge, rela- 
tive to the Rajah of Benares, being brought for- 
ward, it was reſolved by the Houſe, on a divifion 
| of 119 to 79 voices, © that this CHARGE con- 
tained MATTER of IMPEACHMENT againſt the 
late GoveRNoR GENERAL. of BEN GAL.“ On 
this occaſion Mr. Pitt ſpoke in ſupport of the 
motion; but admitting the legality of the diſere. 
tionary power aſſumed by Mr. Haſtings, he con- 
fined, the criminality of the charge to the enor- 
mity of the fine levied upon the Rajah, and its 
: concomitant circumſtances of opprefſion and eru 
. | 
On the 11th of July, 1786, an end was put 
to theſe proceedings for the preſent by a proro- 
gation of the Parliament, which was diſmiſſed With 
aſſurances of © the particular ſatisfaction with 
which the King had obſerved their diligent. at- 
tention to the public buſineſs, and the meaſures 
they had adopted for ape the reſources - 
the country.” 
Soon after the riſi ing of Parliament, a ſingular 


incident occurred which engroſſed tor a moment 
2 the 


ſwered frantically, © that ſhe had been all abroad 
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the attention of the public. As the King was 
alighting from his poſt-chariot at the garden en- 
trance of St. James's Palace, Auguſt the 2d, a. 
woman decently drefled preſented a paper to his 
Majeſty ; and while he was in the act of receiving 
it, The ſtruck with a concealed knife at his breaſt, 
The King happily avoided the blow by drawing 
back; and as ſhe was preparing to make a ſecond. 
thruſt, one of the yeomen caught her arm, and 
the weapon was wrenched out of ber hand. 
On examination before the Privy Council, it 
immediately appeared that the woman was inſane. 


Being aſked where ſhe had lately reſided, ſhe an- 


ſince that matter of the Crown broke out.“ Be- 
ing further queſtioned what matter? the ſaid, 5 
* that the Crown was hers ; and that if ſhe had 
not her right, England would be deluged j in blood 
for a thouſand generations.” On being interro- 
gated. as to the nature of her right, ſhe refuſed 
to anſwer, ſaying in the genuine _ of 1 
=o that her rights were a MYSTERY. | 
It appeared that this poor maniac, whoſe name 
was Margaret Nicholſon, had preſented a petition 
ten days before, full of wild and incoherent non- 
ſenſe. Like moſt other petitions, it had probably | 
never been read, or the perſon of the petitioner 
would have been ſecured. The idea of a judi- 
cial proceſs was of courſe abandoned, and ſhe was 


Con- 
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conſigned to a fit apartment provided for her in 
Bethlehem Hoſpital. In few days the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, Sheriffs and Common Council of the 
City of London went in proceſſion to St. James's 
to preſent an Addreſs to his Majeſty on his happy 
eſcape from aſſaſſination. This example was fol- 
lowed by nearly all the corporate bodies through- 
out the kingdom; and the popularity of the King 
was ſenſibly increaſed by this trivial and almoſt. 
ludicrous incident. The number and quality of 
Knighthoods conferred on occaſion of theſe ad- 
dreſſes, were ſuch as completed the ridicule, fo 
ſucceſsfully levelled ſince the days of Cervantes, 
nn that once honorable and envied diſtine- . 
tion“. ; 
In the month of Regency” 1786, the King 
was pleaſed to appoint a new Committee of Coun- 
cil, for the conſideration of all matters relating to 
trade and foreign plantations. Of this Board the 
famous Charles Jenkinſon, now for his long and 
faithful ſervices created Lord Hawkeſbury, and 
_ conſtituted Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, 
was declared Preſident. Under the auſpices of 


V According to an anecdote ſomewhere related of Charles II. 
the witty and profligate, that monarch, obſerving a perſon on 
whom he was about to confer the honor of Knighthood to hang 
down his head and bluſh, as if conſcious of the deficiency of his 


pPpretenſions, exclaimed with his uſual good humor and pleaſan- 


try, Don't be aſhamed—"Tis I who have moſt reaſon,” 
n GARE: OM 
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this new Commiſſion a TREATY of COMMERCE 
was ſigned between the two Courts of England 
and France (September 26, 1786) on the liberal 
principles of equality and reciprocity. Its gene- 


ral principle was to admit the mutual importation 
and exportation of the commodities of each coun- 


try at a very low ad valorem duty. The nego- 
tiator of this treaty was Mr. Eden, who under the 


Coalition Adminiſtration had filled the lucratiye 


office of Vice-Treaſurer of Ir eland. 


This was the firſt memorable defection from 
that ill-ſtarred and heterogeneous alliance: and it 


was the more remarkable, as Mr. Eden Med om 


ſelf been generally confidered as the original pro- 


jector of the Coalition, or at leaſt as the man who 
might conteſt that honor with Mr. Burke. He 


ſoon attained to the dignity of the peerage under 


the title of Baron Auckland. 


About the ſame time a Convention was ſigned 
with Spain of ſome 1 importance, as it finally ter- 
minated the long ſubſiſting diſputes reſpecting the 
ſettlements of the Engliſh Nation on the Moſ- 
| quito ſhore, and the coaſt of Honduras. By the 
preſent treaty the Moſquito ſettlements were for- 


mally and explicitly relinquiſhed, as they had al- 


ready virtually been by the 6th article of the 


general treaty of i783. In return the boundaries 


of the lit ſettlements on the Coaſt and oy 
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of Honduras were ſomewhat extended, but in ſuch 


manner, and on ſuch conditions, as to leave the 


King of Spain in full poſſeſſion of his territorial 
rights and excluſive dominion, _ 

In a political view this Convention anſwered a 
valuable purpoſe, as it removed a probable ſource 


of national diſagreement. But the claims of hu- 
manity and juſtice were not ſufficiently attended 
to. For the Moſquito ſettlers, who had from 
time immemorial occupied their lands and habita- 
tions under the protection of the Engliſh Govern- 
ment, and who amounted to many hundred fa- 
milies in number, were peremptorily commanded 


to evacuate the country of the Moſquitoes, without 
exception, in the ſpace of eighteen months, no- 


thing farther being ſtipulated in their favor, than 


that his Catholic Majeſty © ſhall order his Gover- 


nors to grant to the ſaid Engliſh ſo diſperſed, all 


poſſible facilities for their removal to the ſettle». 


ments agreed upon by the preſent Convention.” 


The greateſt confuſion, conſternation, and diſ- 
treſs among this unhappy people, was the inevi- 


table reſult of this barbarous edict of expulſion, 
1 which, with the cold-blooded politicians of Eu- 
rope, at the diſtance of 3000 miles, paſſed oni 


ſor a regulation of commerce. An affecting re- 


preſentation of their diſtreſſes, and an humble pe- | 
tition for ſome fort of indemnification from the 


Govern- : 
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Government which had thus careleſsly abandoned 
them to their fate, was ſubſequently preſented to 


the Board of Treaſury ; but it does not appear to 


have excited any attention. By © the inſolence 


of office,” the ſighs of the oppreſſed are regarded 


as a ſpecies of inſult. 
On the re-aſſembling of Parliament, January 
23, 1787, the firſt object of debate which pre- 


ſented itſelf, was the Commercial Treaty with 
France. On the 12th of February the Houſe 


reſolved itſelf into a Committee on this ſubject, 
when Mr. Pitt entered into a mbſt able and elo- 
quent vindication of the meaſure, though, in the 
opinion of impartial perſons, the treaty ſuffi- 
ciently ſpoke its own merits. Mr. Pitt declared 
in energetic terms his abhorrence of the maxim; 
that any nation was deſtined to be the natural and 
| unalterable foe of another. It had no foundation 


in the experience of nations, or in the hiſtory of 


men. It was a libel on the conſtitution of poli- 
teal ſocieties, and ſuppoſed the exiſtence of in- 
| fernal malignity ih our original frame, France 


(Mr. Pitt faid) in moſt of our wars had been the 
aggreflor ; but her aſſurances and frankneſs i in the 
preſent negotiation were ſuch as to entitle her to. 
a return of confidence. It was indeed ridiculous. 
to imagine that the French would conſent to 
yield advantages without the idea of compenſa- 
tion, The treaty would doubtleſs. be a benefit 
Lor. „ [ to 
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to them; but he did not heſitate to ſay it would 
be a much greater benefit to us. She gained ſor 
her wines and other productions a great and opu- 
lent market. We did the ſame for our manu- 
factures to a far greater degree. She procured a 
market of eight millions of people, we a market 
of twenty-four millions. Both nations were dif. 
poſed and prepared for ſuch a connection. France, 
by the peculiar diſpenſation of Providence, was 
gifted, perhaps more than any other country upon 
earth, with what made life defirable, in point of 
foil, climate, and natural productions, in the moſt 
fertile vineyards, and the richeſt harveſts. Bri- 
| tain, on the other hand, poſiefling theſe advan- 
tages in an inferior degree, had, from the happy 
freedom of its conſtitution, and the equal ſecurity 
of its laws, riſen to a ftate of commercial gran- 
deur, and acquired the ability of ſupplying France 
with the requiſite conveniences of life, in exchange 
0 for her natural luxuries.“ 
- Very plauſible objections v were nevertheleſs ſug- 
geſted by the Leaders of Oppoſition againſt this 
treaty, and predictions hazarded of the injury | 


| which would be ſuſtained. by Great Britain in 


conſequencè of this meaſure, which were far from 
being eventually verified; and which it is there- 
fore ſuperfluous to particularize. Such, never- 
theleſs, was the impreſſion made upon the Houſe 


by the arguments adyanced, that no leſs than 162 
members 
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members divided againſt the Miniſter on a mo- 
tion for an Addrefs to his Majeſty, declaratory of 


the approbation of the Houſe ; which was ulti- 
mately carried by a majority of 76 voices, 


The oppoſition in the Houſe was not however 


ſupported, as in the caſe of the Iriſh Propoſitions, 


by any commercial clamors beyond its walls. And 


Mr. Pitt accurately arid ſatisfactorily accounted 


for this difference, by obſerving “ that in the 


former inſtance the clamors of the mariufacturers, 


though he thought them founded in error, had 


been. general and violent, becauſe they perceived 


no great and poſitive advantage in the intercourſe | 
to balance the apprehended evil of a rivalry and 


competition, England being already 3 in poſſeſſion 


of the Iriſh market. But now that they ſaw fo 


manifeſt and valuable a benefit to be reaped; they 
were N to hazard the poſſibility of the 1 in- 


Jury.” 


the moſt advantage, and indeed the on] y real dif- 


ficulty reſpecting the execution of this treaty, 


aroſe from its inconſiſtency on the fir bluſb with 


the famous Methuen 'T reaty, concluded with Por- 


tugal early in the preſent century, in conformity 
to which the duties on Portugal wines were to 
bear in future the proportion of only two-thirds 


F 2 imported from France and other conn- 
But this point being candidly conceded by 
12 5 2 "rance 


The topic on i which the Oppoſition infiſted with 
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France in the progreſs of the buſineſs, the mea- 
ſure received, as it well deſerved, the neceſſary 
concurrence and ſanction of Parliament, and the 
whole tranſaction terminated greatly to the honor 
of the Miniſter, and the advantage of the Nation; 
the ſole cauſe of regret, in fact, being the limita- 
tion of the treaty to the: ſhort period of twelve 
years. 
Another very uſeful commercial meaſure, though 
of very inferior importance, a meaſure founded on 
the reports of the Commiſſioners of Public Ac- 
counts, was early i in the preſent ſeſſion brought 
forward by Mr, Pitt for the conſolidation of the 
Cuſtoms, by the total abolition of all the exiſting 
_ confuſed and complex duties, and ſubſtituting in 
their ſtead a fingle duty on each article, amount- 
Ing as nearly as poſſible to the aggregate of the 
various ſubſidies now paid; taking univerſally, in- 
ſtead of a fraction, the neareſt integral number 
above it. By this means the revenue would be 
conſiderably benefited, and the merchant reliev- 
ed from a ſerious inconvenience. It is a curious 
circumſtance, that the ſeries of reſolutions pre- 
ſented to the Houſe, but of which they choſe to 
__ wave the formality of reading, amounted to mo re 
than three thouſand in number. 
A regulation of finance, much leſs generally 
approved, was alſo propoſed by Mr. Pitt, relative 


to the tax on poſt-horſes, which he affirmed to 
have 
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have been moſt groſsly and fcandalouſly evaded. 
By way of remedy, he recommended that it 
ſhould be farmed by auction to the higheſt bidder, 
on the uſual plan of the turnpike duty. This 
was repreſented as repugnant to the genius of the 
Engliſh Conſtitution. It might prove, as the 
farming of the revenue had notoriouſly done in 
France, the ſource of infinite abuſe and oppreſ- 
ſion. It eſtabliſhed a dangerous and alarming 
precedent, and required to be reſolutely reſiſted 
ia the outſet. Upon the queſtion for going into 
a Committee on this bill, the numbers were only 
147 ayes to 100 noes. It muſt however be ac- 
knowledged, that this obnoxious regulation has 
not been found productive of any Practical incon- | 
yenience, 
In the courſe of the ſeſfion Mr. Fox moved | 
for the repeal of the odious Shop Tax, which, in 
conſequence of the pertinacious adherence of Mr. 
Pitt to a meaſure in itſelf very trivial and unin- 
tereſting, had become a matter of permanent and 
ſerious concern, It appeared from the ſtatement 
olf Mr, Fox, that the City of London and its en- | 
virons paid forty-three ſhares in fifty- nine of this 
duty, the whole produce being eſtimated at only 
fiſty- nine thouſand pounds. This was affirmed 
with reaſon to be an unjuſt and monſtrous diſpro- 
portion. But in truth the Commutation Tax fell 
as heavily f in proportion upon the country, as the 


1 | S . — Shop 
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Shop Tax upon the metropolis; however compa- 
ratively deſtitute of the means of enforcing their 
complaints, or procuring redreſs. On the diviſion 
the numbers were, ayes 147, noes 183; the Mini- 
ſterial majority in a full Houſe being, on this ſecond 
attempt at repeal, reduced to 36 voices only. 
On the 28th of March 1787, a motion of great 
importance was made by Mr. Beaufoy, a Mem- 
ber of the Houſe, diſtinguiſhed by his knowledge, 
talents, and general reſpectability of character, for 
_ amending, and in part repealing, the laws known 
by the appellation of the Corporation and Teſt 


Akts, fo far as related to the Proteſtant Diflenters, 


who weakly flattered themſelves, that their recent 
ſervices were not as yet wholly loſt to the recol- | 
lection of the Court. In his introductory ſpeech, 
Mr. Beaufoy gave a clear and judicious hiſtorical 
narrative of the origin of theſe acts. The Cor- 
poration Act declared that no perſon ſhould be 
elected into any municipal office, who ſhould not 
one year before his election have taken the ſacra · 
ment according to the uſage of the Church of 
England. The Teſt Act required of every per- 
ſon accepting a civil or military office under the 
Crown, to take the ſacrament 1 in like manner with- 
in a limited time; in default of which he was lia- 
ble to a fine of 500l. and incurred other penalties 
in the higheſt degree ſevere and rigorous. The 
firſt of theſe acts was paſſed in the year 1661; 

and 
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and the deſpotic and arbitrary ſpirit in which it was 


framed, ſufficiently appeared from a ſingle clauſe 


in the act, empowering the King for a limited 
time to remove at his pleaſure all municipal of- 
ficers by Commiſſioners of his appointment. This 
act was levelled indiſeriminately againſt Proteſt- 
ant and Catholic Diſſenters; but in the year 1673, 
the æra of the Teſt Act, the ſtate of things was 
materially changed, The jealouſy of Parliament 
in regard to the Proteſtant Diſſenters had now ſub- 
fided, and the alarm of all the different denomi- 
nations of Proteſtants was equally excited by the 


dangers to which Proteſtantiſm itſelf was expoſed 
by the flagrant attempts of the Court to effect the 
reſtoration of the Popiſh religion. The King him- 


{ſelf was believed, on good ground, to be nothing 
better than a concealed Papiſt. The Duke of 
York, his brother, and immediate fucceflor to the 
Crown, was not only an avowed convert to that 


religion, but a- flaming and furious zealot. Lord 
Clifford, the firſt miniſter, and other perſons 1 in high 


authority, were alſo bigoted Papiſis; and a Decla- 


ration of Indulgence had been publithed by the 
King, in order to make way for the introduction 
of Poper y. In theſe circumſtances, the Teſt Act 
was a meaſure of national policy and ſafety. It 
bore the title of An Act for preventing the Dan- 
ger which may happen from Popiſh Recuzants'— 
and the Diſlenters, far from concurring in the 
I 4 oppoſition i 
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oppoſition made by the Court to this bill, publicly 
declared, through the medium of Mr. Alderman 
Love, one of the Members for the City of Lon. 
don, and himſelf a Diſſenter, that in a time of 
public danger they would in no wiſe impede the 
progreſs of a meaſure deemed eſſential to the ſafety 
of the kingdom; — and though they were accidentally 
included in the operation of it, they would wave their 
claim to an exemption, truſting to the good faith, 
juſtice, and humanity of Parliament, that à future 
proviſion ſhould be made for their relief.” This 
ſeaſonable declaration extremely facilitated the 
paſling of the bill, and was received with juſt and 


general applauſe. A bill for their relief was ac- 


cordingly at a ſubſequent period of the ſeſſion : 
paſſed by the Commons, but defeated by the ſud- 
den prorogation of Parliament. A ſecond bill was 
in a ſucceeding Parliament brought in, and paſſed 
both Houſes ; but while it lay ready for the royal | 
aſſent, the King degraded his dignity ſo far, as ſe- 
cretly to order the Clerk of the Crown to withdraw | 
the bill; and the Parliament being ſoon after- 
wards diſſolved, it never paſſed into a law, I 
But the relief which the unprincipled | pro- 
Sign: of Charles refuſed to grant, the mag- 
nanimity of William was impatient to beſtow. 
In one of his earlieſt ſpeeches from the throne, 
he expreſſed his © earneſt hope, that ſuch al- 
teration W rould be made in the laws as would 
leave 
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jeave room for the admiſſion of all his Proteſtant 
ſubjects who were willing to ſerve him.” But at 


this period the High Church and Tory intereſt 


predominated in oppoſition to the wiſe and ſalutary 
policy of the Court. From the memorable proteft 
of the Lords upon this ſubje& in the year 168g, 


it appeared nevertheleſs that the ſentiments of 


ſeveral of the greateſt men in that extraordinary 


_ ra coincided with thoſe of their Sovereign. And 
upon another occaſion of a ſtill later date—a con- 


ference between the two Houſes upon the Bill of 


occaſional Conformity—the Peers (not a few indi- 
viduals only of that Aſſembly, but the whole 


Houle) expreſſed in language ſtill more emphati- 


cal their abhorrence of on injuſtice of the Teſt 


| A .“ 
In diſcuſſing the general policy of this law, Mr. 


Beaufoy obſerved, © that to the higher truſt of 


legiſlative authority the Diſſenters were admitted 


without reſerve. From the Members of that 
Houſe, from the Members of the Houſe of Peers, 
no religious teſt was required. Hence he ſtrongly 
inferred the abſurdity of the impoſition i in queſ- 
tion. He had heard indeed of an idle opinion 
that there was ſomething of a republican ten- 
dency, of an anti-monarchical bias, in the very 


doctrines of the Preſbyterian Church. From fo 
vague an aſſertion he appealed to experience. 
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Monarchy ? He had heard them taxed with a pre- 
dilection for thoſe maxims of policy which were the 
moſt favorable to power; but of levelling princi- 
ples, of republican attachments, he had never heard 
them accuſed. The Engliſh Diſſenters, fince the 
Revolution, which had firſt given this country a 

Conſtitution, had uniformly acted on principles 


the moſt beneficial, and had conſtantly proved 


| themſelves the ardent ſupporters and the faithful 
adherents of that ſyſtem of Monarchy which was 
__ eſtabliſhed by law. Would then the repeal of the 
Teſt Act prove injurious to the Eſtabliſhed Church? 
Go FokBiD ! The ſuggeſted repeal was no at- 
tack upon the rights of others; it was merely the 
completion of that wiſe ſyſtem of toleration adopted 
at the ra of the Revolution. The Church of Eng- 
land flouriſhed long before the Teſt Act exiſted, 
In Scotland, no ſuch law ever had a being. Had 


Scotland therefore no Eſtabliſhed Church? In 


Ireland, the rehef now folicited had been granted 
ſeven years ago. But was the Church of Ireland 


therefore deſtroyed? In Holland, in Ruſlia, _— 


Pruſſia, in HAN OV IR, no traces of ſuch a teſt 


were to be found. In the dominions of the En- 


peror, all diſqualifications of this nature had been 

recently aboliſhed. In France, a ſimilar relief 

was granted by the Edict of Nantz, from the 

_ revocation of which France had ſo ſeverely ſuf- 

ſered, and which was now, as it was ſuppoſed, 
about 
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about to be reſtored. In fact, Mr. Beauſoy juſt- 
ly added, © the repeal of the Teſt, fo far from be- 
ing pernicious to the Eſtabliſhed Church, would be 
ſalutary. The different claſſes of D Diſſenters had no 
general intereſt, no bond of union, but that re- 
proachful excluſion from public employments 
which was common to them all. If he were farther 

aſked, If juſtice be the principle on which you 

decide, ſhall not the Catholics enjoy the common 


privileges of citizenſhip? he would anſwer Pre 


out heſitation, If the Catholics could give a ſuffi- 
cient pledge of loyalty to their Sovereign, and 
attachment to the laws queſtions not now before 
the Houſe—he ſhould think they ought to be ad- 
mitted to the civil and military ſervice of the State.“ 
Such were the liberal and elevated ſentiments of 5 
this ſpeaker, who concluded this excellent addreſs 
with an enumeration of other conſiderations, more 
oſ a religious than political kind, in favor of the 
repeal, deduced from the groſs profanation to 
which the nature of the preſent Teſt ſubjected a 
ſacred and ſolemn Chriſtian rite, Mr. Beaufoy de- 
clared, © that he ſhould have thought it not unbe- 
coming the ſanctity of the Biſhops to have ſoli- 
cited the removal of this ſeandal from the Church. 
But let the requiſition come from whatever quarter 
it might, ſure he was that a compliance with it 
would reflect honor on that Houſe : for whatever 
tended to the debaſement of religion, diminiſhed 


political 
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political authority, and weakened all the functions 
of civil and ſocial order.” 
Lord North, true to his original principles of 
Toryiſm and High Churchiſm, roſe with much 
zeal to oppoſe this dangerous attempt at innova- 
tion. Declaring himſelf a friend to toleration in 
its fall extent, he conjured the Houſe at the ſame 
time to confider, that the preſent motion went 
not merely to toleration, but to the repeal of an act 


which was the great bulwark of the Conſtitution, 


and to which we owed the ineſtimable bleſſings of 
freedom. The excluſion of the Diſſenters from 


civil offices, Lord North ſaid, was no injury or 
diſgrace, The Teſt Act was merely a civil and 
political regulation; and the arguments againſt it 
were equally applicable to all thoſe reſtrictions 
which the wiſdom of government in all countries 
had ſound it neceſſary to eſtabliſh, His Lordſhip 
mentioned the alarm of the Clergy at this at- 
tempt; and he added, that they all knew the per- 
nicious nature of a cry, that THE Chunkek is in 
DANGER. There was no complaint of eccleſiaſti- 


| cal tyranny ;—univerſal toleration was eſtabliſhed. 


Let them therefore be upon their guard againſt 
| INNOVATION in the Chuxch, nor confound 8 
toleration of religious opinions with the mode of = 
admiſſion to civil and military appointments.” ; 
Mr. Pitt enforced the arguments of Lord North, 
but with far more ability and addreſs. He de- 
255 clared, 
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clared, in very flattering and explicit terms, the 
eſteem and regard which he entertained for the 
collective body of Proteſtant Diſſenters, who had 
_ ever approved themſelves the genuine and zealous 
friends of conſtitutional liberty; of which their 
conduct during the late political conflicts had ex- 
hibited a memorable proof, and he acknowledged 
with gratitude and pleaſure the honorable and una- 
nimous ſupport which he had experienced from 
them at that momentous and intereſting criſis. 


He muſt nevertheleſs, however reluctantly, dif 


charge what he conceived to be his indiſpenſable. 
duty in oppoſing the preſent application for a 
repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts. It had 
been ſaid, If you grant this, the ſame perſons will 
foon come to you again to aſk ſomething more. 
This had no weight with him. He would not ob- 
ject to concede what he ought to concede, be- 
cauſe he might be aſked to concede what he 
ought not to concede. But a diſtinction was, 
in his opinion, here neceſſary to be made be- 
| tween political aud civil liberty. The latter 
| he contended that the Diſſenters already en- 


. joyed in its fulleſt extent. The former was in 
1 nothing elſe than a diſtribution of power, 


which muſt be regulated by the diſcretion of the 
State. The employments and offices of the 
State were not the property of individuals; they 


were public truſts to be confided to thoſe who 


were politically competent to occupy them. The 
= Diſſenters 
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Diſſenters deſired, as a matter of right and juſtice, 
a participation of offices. If this were granted, 
they might acquire a dangerous aſcendency in 
corporations; and an excluſive corporation in- 
tereſt in the hands of the Diſſenters was a very 
different thing from the liberty of fitting in that 
Houſe on the free choice of the general maſs of 
electors. It was now indeed aſſerted, that they had 
no ſuch object in contemplation. But it was ne- 
ceflary to take into the account the real ſprin gs 
by which human affairs were regulated, and not 

to depend upon the ſecurity of words in contra- 

diſtinction to the tenor and tendency of actions. 
There were perſons amongſt the Diſſenters who 

would not admit any eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment to 


be neceſſary. Againſt ſuch perſons it became the 
Legiſlature to be upon their guard. He had in- 


deed an high opinion of the merits of Diſſenters; 
but they already enjoyed every mental privilege, 
every freedom to ſerve Gop according to their 
conſciences in the moſt ample degree.” -- . 
The motion of Mr. Beauſoy was powerfully ſup- — 
ported by Mr. Fox, who magnanimouſly declared; 
« that whatever perſonal reaſon he might have to 
; complain of the recent conduct of the Piſſenters, 
he would never loſe fight of the great principles 
of civil and religious liberty, on which the pre- 


_ ſent application to the Houſe was founded. 1 


had conſidered himſelf as honored in acting with 
them on many former occaſions, and he acknow- 
121 — — ledged 
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ledged the general tenor of their political conduct 
to be in the higheſt degree meritorious. In his 
opinion, it was very unwiſe in any caſe to take re- 
ligion as religion for a teſt in politics; and he 
averred, that the maxims advanced by Mr. Pitt 
were ſuch, that though he declined perſecution in 
words, he admitted the whole extent of it in prin- 
_ciple.” Upon a diviſion, after a long debate, the 
numbers appeared, for the motion 100, againſt it 
. 1 
This was by n no means, conſidering the op- 
poſition of the Minifter to the motion, a dif- 
couraging diviſion on the firſt effort. But the 
Ditlenters were in the laſt degree aſtoniſhed and 
chagrined at the part taken by Mr. Pitt in this 
debate, it being almoſt univerſally underſtood | 
by them, that the application would at leaſt not 
be diſcountenanced by him. And the expreſſions 
uſed by him in the previous conferences held 
with the leading Diſſenters, though far from 
amounting to a promiſe of ſupport, were conſi- 
dered as certain indications of a favorable diſpo- 
 fition. Doubtleſs Mr. Pitt found, in the progreſs 7 
of the bufineſs, obſtacles in the way of the repeal 
which he had not at firſt apprehended ; and he 
flattered bimſelf, that his public profeſſions of re- 
gard and eſteem for the Diſſenters would fo far 
ſooth and conciliate their minds as to reconcile 
them to the diſappointment they ſuſtained. But 
58 the 
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the moſt refined addreſs, and the greateſt ability 
in the management of buſineſs, inay eaſily be over- 
rated. It was not poſſible for Mr. Pitt, on this 
grand queſtion, to ſtand well at once with the 
Court and with the Diſſenters. The Diſſenters 
clearly perceived the difference between the ſitua- 
tion of Mr. Pitt and that of his predeceſſor Sir 
Robert Walpole, when the laſt application for a 
repeal of the Teſt was made on their part above 
fifty years before. That wiſe Miniſter „though his 
judgment was decidedly in favor of the repeal 
 abſtrafedly conſidered, was juſtly apprehenſive of the 
clamors which would have been unqueſtionably 
raiſed at that turbulent period againſt a meaſure, 
as the conſequence of which the weak, the bigoted, 
and the factious would have joined in vociferating, | 
that the Cyvrcn was in DANGER. It was an ex- 
periment at that time not worth the riſque; and 
the Miniſter choſe the leaſt of the two evils, con- 
deſcending himſelf to talk abſurdly, in order to pre- 
vent others from acting miſchievouſly. But that 


ſenſeleſs and terrific clamor had long ſince become | 


a mere brutum fulmen. The application of the Diſ- 
enters in the preſent inſtance was in uniſon with 
the general ſenſe of the Public and of the Parliament, 
or at leaſt not inconſiſtent with it; and a flight 
degree of countenance only from the Court would 
have ſufficed to enſure the ſucceſs of the motion: 


nor, on the other hand, was the oppoſition of the 
Court 
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Court ſo openly and decidedly hoſtile as to pre- 
clude the idea of future attempts. 

The attention of the Houſe and of the Nation 
was ſoon transferred to a ſubject of a very different 
nature. When the Prince of Wales attained the 
age of majority, A. D. 1783, the ſum of fiſty thou- 
ſand pounds per annum only was allotted to him 

out of the Civil Liſt revenue to defray the entire 
expence of his eſtabliſhment. Conſidering the | 
numerous ſalaries payable to the officers of his 
houſehold, this ſum was manifeſtly inadequate 
to the juſt ſupport of his rank and ſituation in 
life; and the then Miniſters, Mr. Fox and Lord 
North, ſtrongly inſiſted upon the neceſſity of fix 
ing the revenue of the Prince at one hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum, which the late King 
had enjoyed as Prince of Wales at a period when 
the Civil Lift produced two hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum leſs than at preſent. To this 
the Sovereign poſitively objected ; and the Prince, 

in order to prevent diſagreeable conſequences, ge- 
_ nerouſly declared, that he choſe to depend upon 
the ſpontaneous bounty of the King. The obvi- 


ous reſult. of this miſerable ceconomy was, that 5 


the Prince, in the four years which were now 
elapſed, bad contracted debts to a large amount; 
his negligence as to pecuniary concerns being 
perhaps increaſed by the conſciouſneſs of the ex- 
treme difficulty and apparent impoſſibility of con- 
r tracting 
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tracting his expences within the narrow limits of 
his income. The public, not ſufficiently adverting 
to theſe circumſtances, cenſured the Prince with 
a fo0' rigid ſeverity for the heedleſſneſs and prodi- 
gality of his conduct. Fhe general prejudice was 
much heightened by the habitual and confiden- 
tial intercourſe maintained by the Prince with the 
great leaders of the late unpopular Adminiſtration, 
It was alfo too notorions to adinit of diſguiſe ot 
palliation, that the Prince was exempt from none 
of thoſe youthful indiſcretions and exceſſes by 
which men of High rank in early life are for the 
moſt part ſo unhappily characterized. 

A report of a very ſerious nature hud moreover | 
for ſome time paſt gained very general credit; 
namely, that the Prince had contracted a ſecret 
marriage with a lady of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion —a fatal ſtep, for which the acknowledged 
perſoral charms and mental accompliſhments of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert (ſuch was the name of the lady i in 
queſtion) would make in the public opinion a very 

1 inadequate compenſation. It is true that the mar- 


riage, in w hatever mode it w ere ſolemnized, could 

not by the Royal Marriage Act be regarded as 
legal; and by a claufe in the Act of Settlement, if 
the legality of the marriage were affirmed, the 
Prince, by marrying a Papiſt, would % fas forfeit 
dis right of ſuccetiton to the Crown. Flis ſituation 
therefore was in the higheſt degree fingular and 
critical, 
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erttical, eſpecially as the Marriage AR itſelf was by 
many perſons conſidered as funded in ſuch niani 
feſt abſurdity and injuſtice, as to be in its own na- 
ture null and void. To balance theſe unfavorable 
circumfiances, the Prince was ſaid to poſſeſs good 
temper and good ſenſe : his perſon was agreeable, 
his deportment affable and engaging, and, by mix- 
ing familiarly in the ſociety of men of enlightened 
minds, he had, as there was good reaſon td believe, 
acquired far juſter and more liberal ideas of the 
nature of government and the ſpirit of legiſla- 
tion than thoſe which conſtituted the policy of the 
_ preſent reign. Happily alſo, as it was contrary | 
to law for the Heir Apparent to leave the king- 
dom, he had the advantage of an Engliſh educa- 
tion, and his manners and modes of thinking were 
entirely Engliſh; while the German education of 
the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh, now Duke of York, 
and of the other younger branches of the Royal 
Houſe, and their familiarity with the German 
Courts, could have no other tendency than to in- 
ſpire them with ſentiments totally oppolite to the 
genius of the Engliſh Conſtitution. There is no- 
thing indeed more ſurpriſing in the hiſtory of 
the preſent reign, than the tame acquieſcence of 
the Legiſlature in ſo apparent an affront, as is im- 
plied in the ſuppoſition that an Lngliſh Prince 
cannot receive an education in England proper 
for his Nation. England Das, it muſt be confeſſed, 
K 2 been 
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been iudecd groſsly and culpably inattentive to the 
education of her princes; and in this refpect, 
as well as many others, the preſent reign will 
furnith to poſterity a ſtriking and n 
leſton. 
Finding his embarraſſinents continually increaf- 
ing, and a large debt accumulated, the Prince of 
Wales, in the ſummer of 1786, applied to the 
King his father for aſſiſtanse: but meeting with 
a harſh and peremptory refuſal, he adopted a re- 
folution which feemed to indicate a firmneſs and 
vigor of mind, capable under à right direction of 
great and noble things. Supprefling the eſia- 
bliſhment of his houſehold, he formally veſted for- 
ty thouſand pounds per annum of his revenue in 
the bands of truſtees for the liquidation of his 
debts. His ſtud of running horſes, his hunters, 
and even bis coach-horſes, were ſold by public 
auction. The elegant improvements and addi- 
tions making to the palace of Carlton Houſe, 
where he refided, were fudden]y ſtopped, and the : 
molt ſplendid apartments ſhut up from uſe; ; 
this manner choofing to retire from the ae 
rather than forfeit the honor of a gentleman by 
7 practiſing on the credulity of his creditors. 
"Things had remained in this poſture for near 
a twely emonth, when the Prince was perfuaded 
to give his aſſent to a propoful for laying the ſtate 
of his affairs before Parliament; and on the 20th 


2 5 
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of April Mr. Alderman Newnham, Member for 
the city of London, gave notice that he would 
bring forward a motion for an Addreſs to the 

King, praying him to take the ſituation of the. 
Prince into confideration, and to grant him ſuch 
relief as he in his wiſdom ſhould think fit, and 
pledging the Tlouſe to make good the ſame. 
This gave riſe to an intereſting converſation ; 

and Mr. Newnham was, by the Minifter and 

many other Members of the Houſe, earneſtly en- 
treated to w ithdraw his motion, as fertile of apices 
renience and miſchief. 


Mr. Pitt ſaid, “that by the eee of Mr. 
Newnham he ſhould be driven to the diſcloſure 
of circumſtances which he ſhould otherwiſe hare 
thought it his duty to conceal.” And Mr. Rolle, 
Member for Devonſhire, declared, © that the in- 

veſtigation of this queſtion involved in it eircum- 
ſtances which tended immediately to aftect the 

Conſtitution in Church and State. 5 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and other Gentlemen 
in the confidence of the Prince, declared that 
e there was nothing which the Prince of Wales 
leſs faared, than a full and impartial inveſtigation 
of his conduct; and nothing that his Royal High- 

neſs would more deprecate, than a ſtudied ambi- 
guity or affected tenderneſs, on the pretence of 


5 reſpect or indulgence.” Mr. Rolle was particularly 
K 3 called 
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called upon, though in vain, to explain the ex- 
traordinary language he had uſed. 

The ſubject being in a few days reſumed, Mr. ” 
Fox again called the attention of the Houſe to 
the declaration of Mr. Rolle.“ To what that 
declaration alluded (Mr. Fox fad) it was impoſ- 

ſible to aſcertain, till the perſon who made it 
thought proper to explain his meaning: but he 
ſuppoſed it muſt refer to that baſe and malicious 
calumny which had been propagated without doors 
by the enemies of the Prince, with a view to de- 
preciate his character, and injure him in the eſteem 
of his country.” Mr. Fox further declared, © that 
the Prince had authoriſed him to afſert, that, 3 
a Peer of Parliament, he was ready in the other 
Houſe to ſubmit to any the moſt. pointed queſ- 
tions that could be put to him upon the ſubject, 
or to afford the King or his Miniſters the full- 
eſt aſſurances of the utter falſehood of the fat in 


queſtion.” 
Mr. Rolle now thought proper io FR 17 I 
that the ſubject upon which Mr. Fox had ſpoken, 


was the matter to which he had alluded as affect. I 


ing both Church and State. He faid © that the 
reports relative to this tranſaction had made a deep 
impreſſion upon the minds of all men who loved 5 
und venerated the Conſtitution. He knew that 
thus thing could not haye been accompliſhed 1 under 
the 
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the formal ſanction of law; but if it exiſted as 
a fact, it might be productive of the moſt alarm- 
ing . and ought to be eee 
cleared up.“ 

Mr. Fox replied, “ that be did not 47 ne 

ealamny in queſtion merely with regard to the 
effect of certain exiſting laws, but he denied it in 
10ʃ0, in fact as well as in law. The fact not only 
could never have happened legally, but never did 
happen in any way, and had from the beginning 
been a vile and malignant falſehood.” 

Mr. Rolle roſe again, and aſked, © whether i in 
what he now afſerted Mr. Fox ſpoke from direct 
authority?“ Mr. Lo! ox faid he had e from 
direct authority. 

In conſequence of theſe ot and authorita- 
tive aſſeverations, Mr. Rolle was loudly called upon 
to expreſs his ſatisfaction. But this he obſtinately 

_ declined, faying only *. that the Houſe would 
judge for themſelves of what had paſſed. » On 1 
this Mr. Sheridan was provoked to declare, 40 that 

if Mr. Rolle perſiſted in his refuſal, or otherwiſe 
10 put the matter into ſach a ſtate of enquiry as 
ſhould ſatisfy him, the Houſe ought to come to 
a reſolution, * that it was ſeditious and diſloyal to 
_ propagate reports injurious to the character of the 

Prince.“ 
Mir. Pitt now properly interpoſed, and pro- 
teſted againſt ſo flagrant an attack on the free- 
| K EE dom 
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dom of ſpeech and deliberation in that Houſe. 
And it muſt be confefled that Mr. Rolle was ſo 

far juſtified as the voice of the public could juſ- 

tify him, in retaining his doubts; for a general 
and firm perſuaſion ſtill prevailed of a ſecret mar- 
riage between the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert : 
though no one preſumed to call in queſtion the 
honor of Mr. Fox in the declarations made by 
him in the Prince's name, for which he undoubt- 
edly had, or thought he had, ſufficient authority, 
and which operated to the perfect apparent con- 
viction of the Houſe of Commons; though, ta 

complete the myſtery and perplexity of the buſi- 
neſs, it was ſubſe ouently reported and believed 
that a temporary coolneſs at leaſt had taken place 
between the Prince and Mr. Fox from the æra 
of this debate, and as the conſequence of that 
warmth of indignation which carried Mr. Fox in- 85 
adyertently beyond the Hick limits of his com- 


miſſion. 


In this tage of the bufipeſs an interview, at 
the deſire of the King, took place between the 
Prince of Wales and Mr. Pitt at Carlton Houſe ; 
; and the Prince was informed, 6 * that it the intended : 


gt motion were withdrawn, | every. thing might be 


tettled to his Roval Highneſs? 8 ſatisſaction. 5” This 


being acceded to, a meſſage was delivered by the | 


Miniſter from the King to the Houſe, flating bis 
Majeſty's great concern, © that from the accounts of 
FM 9 9 1 5 0 
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the Prince of Wales it had appeared that he had 
incurred a debt to a large amount, which, Pain- 
ful as it was to him to propoſe any addition to 
the burdens of his people, he was induced by his 
paternal affection to the Prince, to deſire the 
aſſiſtance of Parliament to diſcharge—on the 
well- grounded expectation, nevertheleſs, of the 
Prince's avoiding to contract any fimilar debt in 
future; with a view to which, the King had di- 
| rected a ſum of ten thouſand pounds to be paid 
out of the Civil Liſt, in addition to his former al- 
lowance.“ 
On the very next day after the accounts re- 
ferred to in the Royal Meſſage were laid before 
the Houſe, and of which the dignified generoſity 
| of the Houſe ſuffered not the inſpection, an Ad- 

dreſs was voted to the King, to requeſt him to di- 
rect the ſum of one hundred and ſixty- one thouſand 
pounds to be paid out of the Civil Liſt for the full 

diſcharge of the debts of the Prince of Wales, and 
| the farther ſum of twenty thouſand pounds o 
complete the repairs of Carlton Houſe. = 
It may be remarked, in diſmiſſing this ſubject, : 
that the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds had been 
already aQually expended on Carlton Houſe ; ſo 
that, if the Prince had enjoyed a revenue equal to 
that of the late King when Prince of Wales, there 
would have accrued in the four years elapſed ſince 
his majority a yery conſiderable ſaving, notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding that extraordinary expence; and thus the 
complaints of extravagance do not PPT to reſt 
upon a very ſolid foundation. 
The ſubject of Mr. Haſtings's impeachment had 
been reſumed early in the preſent ſeſſion, and 
| had occupied a large proportion of it. The pri- 
mary charge reſpecting the Rohilla war, brought 
forward by Mr. Burke towards the concluſion of 
the ſeſſion of 1786, had made a deep impreflion 
upon the Houſe: and although Mr. Haſtings had 
been acquitted of the charge, it was upon grounds 
on which it was 1mpoſlible to reſt his future de- 
ſence. _ FR = 
The conduct of Mr. Pitt had been hitherto 
indeciſive and myſterious ; but the part taken by 
Mr. Jenkinſon, and the party of which he was 
confidered as the head, left no room for doubt as 
to the ſecret inclination of the Court: and al- 
though Mr. Pitt, on the Benares charge, ftated by 
Mr. Fox, had voted againft Mr. Haſtings, he ex- 
preſsly declared that he did not, rpon that account, 
confider himſelf as committed to a final vote of | 
impeachment. The grand queſtion therefore ſtill 
remained doubtſul, when on the 7th of Febru- 
ary 1787 Mr. Sheridan opened the third charge 
reſpecting the Begum Princeſſes of Oude, with 
an cloquence and energy which were perhaps 
never furpafled, and which, in their conſequences, 
proved entirety” deciſive. 
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The ſubſtance of this, as of the other principal 
charges, has already been recorded in the regular 
narration of India tranſactions, A flight extract 
or two from Mr. Sheridan's ſpeech may ſerve to 
excite a faint idea of the tranſeendent ability with 
Which this charge was enforced :-— 

M,r. Sheridan ſaid, © that the conduct of Mr. 
II. aſtings reſpecling the Nabob and Begums of 
Oude comprehended in it every ſpecies of hu- 
man offence. He had been guilty of rapacity at 
once violent and inſatiable, of treachery cool and 
premeditated, of oppreſſion unprovoked, of barba- 
8 rity wanton, and unmanly. 80 long ſince as the 
year 1775 the Begum Princeſs, widow of Sujah 
ul Dowla, had written to Mr. Haſtings in the 
7 following moving terms: — If it is your pleaſure 
that the mother of the late Nabab, that myſelf, his 
other women, and his infant children {hould be 
reduced to a ſtate of diſhonor and diſtreſs, we 
muſt ſubmit. But if, on the contrary, you call 
to mind the friendſhip of the late bleſſed Nabob, 
you will exert vourſelf cffectually i in favor of us 
who are helpleſs,” Inſlamed by diſappointment at 
Benares, he haſtened to the fortreſs of Chunar, to N 
put in execution the atrocious deſign of inſtigating 
the Nabob, ſon of this Princeſs, to parricide and 
plunder, No ſooner had Mr. Haſtings determin- 
ed to invade the ſubſtance of Juſtice, than he re- 
jolyed to avail himſelf of her judicial forms, and 


diſpatched 
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Aifoatched a meſſenger for the Chief Juſlicc of 
India to aſſiſt him in perpetrating the violence he 
had meditated. Without a moment's paufe, or 
the thadow of proceſs inſtituted, ſentence was 
pronounced. And thus, at the ſame time that 
the ſword of Government was converted to an af- 
_ faſfin's dagger, the pure ermine of Juſtice was ſtain- 
ed and foiled with the haſeſt contamination. It 
was clear to demonſtration, that the Begums were 
not concerned in the inſurrection of Benares. No, 7 
their treaſures were their treaſon. If ({: id this 

eloquent ſpeaker) the mind of Mr. Haſtings were 
ſuſceptible of ſuperſtition, he might image the 
proud ſpirit of Sujah ul Dowla looking down upon 
the ruin and devaſtation of his family; beholding 
the palace which he had adorned with the ſpoils : 
of the devoted Rohillas, plundered by his baſe and 
perſidious ally; ; and viewing the man whom on 
_ his death-bed he had conſtituted the guardian of 
Bis wiſe, his mother, and his family, forcibly ex- 
poſing thoſe dear relations, the objects of his ſo- 


lemn truſt, to the rigor of the mercileſs ſeaſons, | 


or the violence of the more mercileſs ſoldiery.— 
Such were the awful diſpenſations of retributive 
zjuſtice !—lt was not given to that Houſe to wit- 
neſs the tremulous joys of the millions whom the 
vote of that night v ould fave from the cruelty of 
_ corrupted power. But the bleſſings of the peo- 
ple thus delivered, would not be diff pated in 


empty 


empty air. No; they would lift up their prayers 
to Heaven in pratitude to the power which, by 
ſtretching its mighty arm acroſs the deep, had 
fared them from ruin and deſtruction.” 


On this occaſion Mr. Pitt acted a part which 


did bim great honor. Though the eloquence of 


Mr. Sheridan had excited a ſpirit of enthuſiaſin 
in the Honſe, which perhaps no degree of mini- 


ſterial influence could have counteracted, it would 


de highly invidious and unjuſt to attribute the 
decided conduct of Mr. Pitt on this memorable 
night to the apprehenſion of being left in a minority 


by an attempt to negative the motion. On the con- 
trary, he appeared penetrated with a perfect convic- 
on of the atrocity of the facts, and of the ſtrength 
of the evidence by which they were ſupported. 
And the Miniſter, who in the comparatively in- 
fignificant buſineſs of an election return could fo _ 
far degrade himſelf as to countenance, and even 
- publicly to vindicate, an act of deliberate injuſtice, 
; now felt all the ſempathies Of humanity, all the 
energies of virtue, awakened in his breaſt, and 


impelling him to teſtify, in terms the moſt ex- 


plicit and expreſſive, his deteſtation of perfidy ſo 
vile, of cruelty ſo remorſeleſs. On a diviſion the 
numbers were, in favor of the motion 1 17 5.5 againſt 


it 68. 
On the 2d of March Mr. pelham opened the 
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charge relative to the Nabob of Fertuckabad, 
which was affirmed by 112 againſt 50 voices: 

On the 15th of March the charge upon tlie 
ſubject of contracts was brought forward by Sir 
James Erfkine. © All of them,” Sir James Erf. 
kine obſerved, « were made in dire& violation of 
the regulations of the Court of Directors, © that 
the contracts ſhould be given from year to year, 
that they ſhould be publicly advertifed, and be 
diſpoſed of to the beſt bidder.” The contract for 
rice was avowedly given to Mr. Auriol, as a re- 
ward for his long and faithful ſervices.” Of his 

expenditure no vouchers were required, but the 
accounts were to be given in upon honor. This 
mode of paſſing accounts was (the Honorable 


mopver obſerved) peculiar to India, as indeed ho- 


nor there was of a peculiar nature. It dreaded 
the production of proofs, had an intuitive abhor- 
_ rence of being confronted with truth, and ſhrunk 


uke the ſenſitive plant from the touch of enquiry. 


The opium contract Mr. Sullivan, ſon to the 


Chairman of the India Company, had immediately | 


toro for a clear profit of fiſty-two thouſand 1 


pounds. Another contratt had been given to 
Mr. Archibald Fraſer, the near relation of Sir 
Elijah Impey, who had thought it neceſſary to 
diſpatch affidavits to England, for the purpoſe of 
clearing bimfelf from the ſuff pie cion of par ticipat- 


ing 
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ing in the profits accruing from it. Theſe affi- 
davits (Sir James ſaid) were the paſtoral eſſays of 
the learned Judge, his ſongs in ripas et fliunina, 
the forerunners only of thoſe epic atteſtations, the 
prehba et reges, by which he had commemorated 
the wars of Benares and the rebellion of Oude.” 
| On this article the diviſion was, ayes 60, noes 26. 
Upon the 23d of March the charge relative to 
Fyzo0la Khan was brought forward by Mr. 
Windham. This was carried on a diviſion of. 96 
againſt 37 voices. 
On the 2d of April Mr. Sh erddan opened to 
the Houſe the charge upon the ſubject of pre- 
ſents: upon which occaſion he obferved, * that 
the late Governor General had, in every part of 
his conduct, exhibited proofs of a wild, cccen- 
tric, ang irregular mind. He had been every 
thing by (tarts, and nothing long now ligh 
and lofty, now me an and infidions—now artful 
and temporiſing, now rigid and inflexible—in 
pride, in paſſion, in all things changeable except 
in corruption. His revenge was a tempeſt, a vor- 
: nady blackening the horizon, and involving. all 
within the ſphere of its influence! in one common 
deſtruction. But his corruption was regular and 
ſyſtematie, a monſoon blowing uniformly from one 
point of the compats, and watiing the wealth of 
India to the ſame port in one certain direction.” 


U pon 
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Upon a diviſion, the numbers appeared, ayes 165, 
noes 54. e 
. the 19th of April the charge reſpecting the 
revenues was opened by Mr. Francis, who had 
_ formerly occupied with ſo much honor to himſelf, 
but ſo unavailingly as to the public, the office of 
Member of the Supreme Council in India, and 
who had recently taken his ſeat as a Member of 


_ the Houſe of Commons. This charge was of a 


very important and intereſting nature; and Mr, 
Francis entered into a moſt able and elaborate 
diſcuſſion of it. He ſhewed, from the very nature 
of their tenure, that the Zemindars were not 
mere collectors of the revenue, as they! had been 
artfully repreſented by Mr. Haſtings, but real 
land-holders poſſeſſing a permanent, diviſible, and 
hereditary property, deſcending even to women. 
He enumerated the different modes of managing 

the revenues of Bengal, adopted by Mr. Haſtings 
in the courſe of thirteen years. The object 
of Mr. Haſtings, be faid, was to avoid com- 
5 ing to a fixed ſettlement, for then there muſt be 


an end of peculation. At the time of his ac- | 


ceſſion to the government the provinces bad not 
perſectly recovered the effects of the dreadful fa- 
mine which had taken place in Bengal at a very | 
recent period; yet then did the Committee of Cir- 

| cuit, under the ſanction of Mr. Haſtings, raiſe the 
rents 
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rents of the atie; to an unheard-of ſtandard ; 
and by the enſuing project of 1781, the whole land- 
ed property of the country was put up to a pretend- 
ed auction; the proprietors were univerſally depriv- 
ed of their eſtates, and banyans, cheats, and ad- 
venturers of all ſorts, put into poſſeſſion of their 
lands. Under this ſettlement Cantoo Baboo, Mr. 
Haſtings's banyan, held farms to the amount of 
135,000). per annum. The Directors had ordered 
the perſons compoſing the Committee of Circuit 
to be proſecuted, but Mr. Haſtings had ordered 
the proſecution to be withdrawn. A Committee 
of Revenue was ſubſequently introduced under the 
influence of Gunga Govind Sing, a notorious and 
adroit villain, which completed the ruin of the 
country. When Mr. Haſtings came into poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Bengal Government, he found it a fer- | 
tile, populous, and proſperous country ; it con- 
tained a regular gradation of ranks like a pyramid, 
from a well-ordered yeomanry to ſovereign princes; 
but theſe diſtinctions have been broken down— 
the whole nation has been pounded as it were by 
the oppreſſion of the Government into one maſs— 
and the prince was no otherwiſe diſcoverable from 
the peaſant than by the ſuperiority of his ſufferings, 
and the more pungent bitterneſs of his humilia- 
tions.“ Mr. Francis concluded in theſe remarkable 
words: “ My particular labor is now at an end. 
An unremitting perſeverance of thirteen years has 
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at laſt conducted me to that iſſue which has been 
the object of all my efforts. Mr. Haſtings muſt 


now be impeached—let him have a fair trial—Þ 


deſire no more. In arriving at that object I have 


fecure every perſonal purpoſe that I ever had in 
view; the reputation of Sir John Clavering, Co- 


lonel Monſon, and myſelf, is ſecure; your votes 


are my authority : the Houſe of Commons are my 
compurgators. The only victory I ever aimed at 
was to clear my eharacter from foul aſperſion, and 


to eſtabliſh, as I truſt I have done, the integrity of 
my conduct in the eſtimation of my country.” 
Pits charge was confirmed, notwithſtanding the 


unexpected diſſent of the Miniſter, by 71 to 5 5 


7 Þ VICES. 


On the gth of May the report ads * Mr. 2 


Burke from the Committee, to whom it had been 


referred to prepare the articles of impeachment, 


was confirmed by the Houſe, ayes 175, noes 89. 
On the following day it was voted that Mr. Haſ- 


tings be 1MPEACHED: and Mr. Burke accordingly, | 


in the name of the Houſe of Commons, and of all 
the Commons of Great Britain, repaired to the bar 
of the Houſe of Lords, and impeached Mr. Haſ- 
tings of high crimes and miſdemeanors—at the 
fame time acquainting their Lordſhips, that the 
Commons would with all convenient ſpeed exhibit 

articles againſt him, and make good the ſame. 


On the 14th another charge reſpecting miſde- - 
| meanors 
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meanors in Oude was added to the former by Mr. 
Burke, and voted without a diviſion. On the ſame 
day the articles actual] y prepared were ſent to the 


Lords ; and on the 21ft Mr. Haſtings, being con- 


ducted to the bar of that Houſe by the Serjeant at 
Arms, was taken into the cuſtody of the Black 
Rod, but on the motion of the Lord Chancellor 
was admitted to bail—himſelf in 20 ,oool. and two 
ſureties, Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Sunmer, in 10, ocol. 


each; and he was ord lered to deliver in an anſw er 
to the articles of impeachment in one month from 


that time, or upon the ſecond wy of the next 
ſeſſion of Parliament. 


On the 3oth of May (787) the King put an 
ad to the preſent | ſon by a ſpeech, apple ading 


the meaſures taken by Parliament reſpecting the 


reduction of the national debt, and the treaty of 


navigation and commerce with the Moſt Chriſtian 
- King. He ſpoke of the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, and lamented the pI SSE {SIONS which un- 
| happily prevailed amongſt the Sr ATES of the 


UniTED Provinces.” This then is the proper 
5 period to pauſe, and take A retroſpedive view of the 
politics of the Continent, and of the origin and 


progreſs of theſe diſſenſions. 


If the embarraſſinents of Great Br tain at the / 


return of peace, in conſequence of the alarming 
addition of debt contracted during the war, were 
very great, thoſe of France it muſt be confeſſed 
were of ſtill greater magnitude. The finances of 


2 France 


Wo 
1994; 
14 
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France during the war had been committed to the 
management of M. Necker, a Genevan proteſtant, 
4 man of ſtrict probity, of genuine philanthropy, 
of extenfive knowledge in the detail of affairs, but 
Who, nevertheleſs, appears to have been deſtitute 
of thoſe clear and comprehenſive views which diſ- 
tinguiſh the great and enlightened ſtateſman ; and 
his vanity, oſtentation, and egotiſm formed a great 
deduction from the aggregate of his virtues. This 
celebrated financier conceived the romantic and 
impracticable plan of raifing the loans neceſſary 
for the ſervice of the war updn the credit of funds 
to be created by economical ſavings in the pub- 
lic expenditure. The revenue of France was in- 
deed immenſe, not perhaps falling ſhort in the 
groſs receipt of twenty-five millions ſterling; but 
the civil, military, and naval eſtabliſhments of that 
vaſt kingdom were alſo upon a proportionable 
Tale: and if it had been poſſible, which it certainly 
was not, by any efforts within the compaſs of 


MN. Neck er's ability, effectually to have counteracted 


: that ſpirit of extravagance and: corruption which 
had ſo long pervaded all the departments of go- 
vernment in France, and to have ſubſtituted in 
their ſtead the order and frugality of his native 
republic, ſtill an enormous deficiency muſt ulti- 
mately have reſulted from a ſcheme ſo viſionary 5 

and chimerical as that of carrying on a war without 
taxes. At the æra of the peace this was found to 
be actually the caſe ; and M. Necker, who had en- 

: 4 aged 
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raged one party by his attempts, and diſappointetl 
the other by his failures, was compelled to reſign 
to M. de Calonne, a man of great talents, but who, 
immerſed in diſſipation and intrigue, and neither 
able nor ſolicitous to reform the abuſes of the 
government, propoſed to ſupply the preſent g grand 
deficiency 1 in the rev enue in 2 the uſual way by new 
and heavy impoſts. 

The exceſſive and notorious deran gement of the 
Fr ench finances, and the conſequent indiſpoſition 
of the Court of Verſailles to involve itfelf in hoſti- 
lities with any of the leading powers of Europe, 
probably emboldened the reſtleſs and ambitious | | 
ſpirit of the Emperor, who alſo doubtleſs relied on 
the influence of the Queen his ſiſter in the Cabinet 
of France, to venture upon meaſures which the 
moſt powerful of his predeceſſors W ould have re- 
garded as raſh and preſumptuous. Taking advan- 
tage of the animoſity ſubſiſting between the mart- | 
time powers, he had during the late war formally 
cancelled the barrier treaty originally concluded 
under the guarantee of England, and had diſmiſſed 

the Dutch garriſons from the frontier tow ns of the 
Low Countries. In the vain expectation of per- 
manent amity with France, he had even diſmantled 


the greater part of thoſe imp ortant fortreſſes, lear- 85 


a ing by this means the country wholly expoſed, in 
caſe of a future rupture, to the inroads of that for- 

midable power. 
Flated with the facility with which he bad ac- 
L. * compliſhed 
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compliſhed this object, be, in the autumn of the 
year 1783, ſuddenly demanded of the States Ge- 
neral the appointment of a Commiſſion to meet at 
Bruſſels, for the accurate aſcertainment of the boun- 
daries of the Dutch and Auſtrian Netherlands. 
While this extraordinary demand was under dif- 
_ cuſſion, a detachment of the Auſtrian troops en- 
tered the Dutch territory, and ſeized upon two 
| ſmall forts in the neighbourhood of Sluys ; and a 


new demand was made of a free navigation of the 


Scheldt beyond Fort Lillo, as far as the land of 
Saftingen. Conferences being at length agreed 
upon to be held at Bruflels, i in order to the final 
ſettlement of theſe claims, the Plenipotentiaries 


- the Emperor deliv ered in to thoſe of the States 


General, May 1784, the entire demands of his 

Imperial Majeſty, purporting the enlargement of 
his boundaries on the ſide of Breda and Bois le-duc; 
the demolition of the forts Kr uickſhank and Fre- 
derie-Hen- y; the inland navigation of the Scheldt 
as far as Saftingen; the requiſition of various ſums 
of money pretended to have been due to the Em- 

peror ſince tlie beginning of the preſent century; | 


1 and the CESSION of the cry of MarsTRICAT, 


and the contiguous diſtrict of Outre Meuſe, diſ- 
joined from the general. mais of the Dutch poſſcſ- 
ions. 
Ihbe States, aHoniſhed and alarmed at theſe novel 
claims, were urgent to obtain the mediation of the 
Court of Verſailles, The fituation of Holland was 
. in deed 
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indeed at this period ſuch as to make all oppotiticn 
apparently fruitleſs. The weight which ſhe had 
been accuſtomed to derive from her intimate con- 
nection and alliance with England was no more; 


and in conſequence of a ſtrange fatality, ſhe was 
now reduced to the humiliating neceſſity of reſort- 


ing for protection to that very power by whom her 
liberties had been ſo frequently menaced, and at one 


time ſo nearly ſubverted. Since the termination 


of the war with England ſhe had been diſtracted 


with internal commotions. A great majority of 


the Dutch nation accuſed with vehemence the 
Prince of Orange of groſs and flagrant partiality to 


England during the war, It was affirmed that he 


had betrayed his count! Y, in leaving her intentionally = 
_ deſtitute of the means of defence; and that he 
| had conſtantly and ſyſtematically counteracted the 


exertions of thoſe who were earneſtly defirous to 


| have carried on the war with vigor and effect. 
The perſon by whoſe counſels the Prince of Orange 
was ſuppoſed to be chiefly influenced Prince 
Louis of Brunſwick, guardian to the Stadtholder 
during his minority, and Generaliflimo of the 
Dutch forces was even ſaid to be a penſioner of 
England; and ſo high did the public clamor ariſe 
againſt him, that he found it neceſſary to reſign his 
offices civil and military, and retire from the coun- 


try. This was far however from ſatisfying the diſ- 
affected party, which ſeemed continually to increaſe, 


28 well 1 in numbers as inveteracy. The authority 


L4 En eee of 
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of the Prince, as eſtabliſned by the Conſtitution of 
1747, was atlailed in almoſt every province, and 
particularly the great and leading province of Hol- 
land, by all the poſſible modes of attack ; and the 
very exiſtence of the Stadtholderate ſeemed to have 
become a queſtion of precarious and problematic 
import. 
In theſe circumſiances it was not wonderful that 
the Emperor, whoſe rapacity was unreſtrained by 
even the ſhadow of principle, depending upon the 
acquieſcence of France, again roſe in his demands. 
In what he ſtyled his ultimatum, delivered in Au- | 
guſt 23, 1784, his Imperial Majeſty obſerving © that 
divers difficulties had occurred in the diſcuſſion of 
his claims, and that a ſpeedy ter mination of thoſe 
differences was ardently deſired by him, offered to 
depart from his juſt demand upon the city of Mac- 


ſtricht, and to moderate his other requiſitions, in 


conſideration of the free and unlimited navigation 
of the Scheldt in both branches to the ſea. His 
Imperial Majeſty, not doubting but the States 


would accept with eagerneſs ſo unqueſtionable — 


mark of his good will, had thought proper to regard 
the Scheldt as open, and to declare its. navigation 
free from the date of this paper; and heconcluded, 


| that on the ſuppoſition of any inſult being offered 


to the Imperial flag in the execution of theſe ideas, 
he ſhould be obliged to conſider it as a formal de- 
claration of war on the part of the Republic. | 

This memorial was as a ſtroke of thunder to the 
nin — -- 


i 
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Dutch nation. The commercial grandeur of Hol- 
land had riſen upon the ruins of Antwerp ; and 
though it is probable that, it the free navigation of 


the Scheldt had been now reſtored to that once fa- 
mous mart, the courſe of trade could not have been 


ealily or ſpeedily diverted from its accuſtomed 


_ channels, the fears of the Dutch were wrought up 


to the higheſt pitch of apprehenſion. The States 
in their anſwer proteſted againſt this new claim, as 


the flagrant invaſion of a right w hich they conſi- 


dered as the moſt valuable of their poſſeſſions. In 
order to eſtabliſh this demand they obſerved © that 


the Emperor muſt contravene the treaty by which 
they had been acknow ledged as independent States, 
and alſo that by which the Houſe of Auſtria had 
been put into poſſeſſion of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
They conſidered their proſperity, their dignity, and 


their exiſtence, as linked to the perpetual conſer- 
vation of this ſovereignty, and declared it to be a 
5 pretenſion from which they would never depart. 


Early in the month of October (1784) a ſmall 
veſlel failed from Antwerp, amid the ſhouts and ac- 
_ clamations of the inhabitants, with the intention 
of aſcertaining this important point. On the ar- 
riral of the Imperial brigantine before the fort of 
Lillo, an account of its deſtination was demanded "I 


on the refuſal of the officer to anſwer, a fingle ball 


Was fired; and no regard being paid to this intima- 
tion, a | whole broadfide was diſchar ged, and the 
veſſel 


— 8 
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veſſel immediately ſtruck her colors. This reſolute 
proceeding on the part of the Dutch excited the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment of the Emperor, who had 


treated the ſage reinonſtrances of his Prime Mini- 
5 ſter, Prince Kaunitz, on this ſubject with con- 


tempt—repeatedly and peremptorily affirming, 
* that the Dutch would never dare to fire.” The 


Emperor being in Hungary when this intelligence 


arrived, the Prince wrote to his Imperial Majeſty 


the following laconic letter of information, i But 


they have fired.” Immediately the conferences at 
Bruſſels were broken up, the Imperial Ambaſſador 
at the Hague was recalled, and hoſtile N 


* ere made on both ſides. 
It was at this critical moment that the Court of 


Verſailles interpoſed in a manner the moſt effica- 
cious to preſerve the Dutch nation from the ruin 
which threatened them. Notwithſtanding the al- = 


liance which had now for thirty years ſubſiſted be- 
tween the Courts of Vienna and Verſailles; not- 


withſtanding the ties of blood which connected the 
two Sovereigns ; notwithſtanding the pacific diſpo- 
fition of the French Monarch, and the financial 
5 embarraſſinents of the gov ernment; on this great 
occaſion all the antient jealouſy of the great rival 


Houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria ſeemed to revive. 
- A letter written with his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty" 8 


_ own hand to the Emperor, dated November 29, 
< 784) pointed out the eſſential diſtinction between 
the 
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che primary and ultimate demands of the Emperor. 
As to the former, the King of France declared 
himſelf neutral; but he proteſted in the ſtrongeſt 
terms againſt any violation of the rights of the States 
General reſpecting the navigation of the Scheldt— 
a right exerciſed by them for near one hundred 
and fifty years under the ſanction of a ſacred treaty. 
His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty exhorted the Emperor 
therefore to liſten to the voice of moderation and 
humanity, and to aſſent to a renewal of the confer- 
ences under his mediation. To enforce this ami- 
cable overture a great army was aſſembled in the 
5 vicinity of Luxemburg ; ; the Marquis de Verac, 
who Poſſeſſed the entire confidence of M. de Ver- 
gennes the French Miniſter, was diſpatched as 
Ambaſſidor extraordinary to the Hague; and the 
| Mareſchal de Maillebois, an officer of bigh repu- 
tation in the French ſervice, was permitted to take 
the command in chief of the Dutch forces. 
The Emperor now thought proper to declare his 
acceptance of the proffered mediation, provided the 
freedom of the Scheldt, or " the ef on of — 


* On the convening of a Cabinet Comelt about this 1 at 
V erſailles preparatory to the final reſolution, the Queen of France 


is reported to have (aid to the Count de Vergennes, as the Mi- 
nifter was paſſing to the Council Chamber, „Remember, Sir, in 
your deliberations, that the Emperor is my brother.” The Count, 
caſting his eyes on the Dauphin, whom the Queen then held in 
her arms, with great happinels replied, “ Yes, madam, and I ſhall 
elſo recollect that the Dauphin of France is your ſon,” 5 
_ 0 
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to which he once again condeſcended to advert, 


were made the preliminaries of the negotiation. 
But the Dutch, animated by the avowed protec- 


tion, and incited no doubt alſo by the ſecret ſug⸗ 


geſtions of France, now peremptorily refuſed to ac- 


_ cede to either of theſe very unequal alternatives. 
 Aﬀeer an interval of decent delay, the Emperor with 
his characteriſtic inconſtancy relinquiſhed both 


theſe favorite objects, the latter of which at leaſt, 


had he never extended his views beyond it, he had 5 
once a fair proſpect of accompliſhing. But, as if 


eager to recover by his pride the reputation he had 
loft by his folly, he infiſted that the Dutch States 


ſhould make a public ſubmiſſion, and: apologize by 
a formal embaſſy for the inſult offered to his flag - 


at Lillo. 
The Barons Waffanaer and ** den being 45 


3 to the Court of Vienna for this purpoſe, con- 
ferences were again opened, and in a ſhort time a 
| treaty of pacification was figned (November 8, 
1784), importing that the States ſhould pay the | 
ſum of ten millions of florins as an indemnification 
ſor the claim of the Emperor upon Maeſtricht and 
its territory, and as a compenſation for the da- 
5 mage 3 . the late inundations; the inland na- 
vigation of the Scheldt w was extended to the town 
__ of Saftingen, and the forts of Lief kinſhoek and Lillo 


ceded to the Emperor. 


The inflated and almoſt ludicrous ſtyle of the 


com- 
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complimentary addreſs of the Dutch Ambaſſadors 
at their audience of leaye, ſufficiently ſhews the 
idea entertained by them of the character of the 
Emperor. May the glorious reign of your Im- 
perial Majeſty (ſay their Excellencics), deſtined to 
complete the felicity of your ſubjects, daily admi - 
niſter to fame the beſt means to extend and per- 
petuate your great and awful name] May the æra 
of Joſeph II. like that of Tizus, TRA JAxNus, and 
Marcus AuREL1vus, your predeceflors in the 
Roman Emerg, be ever recorded as that of hu- 
manity, peace, and the happinefs of mankind Y” 
It is remarkable that England during theſe tranſ- 
actions looked on with the moſt perfect indiffe- 
"rence, or even with apparent pleaſure never 
dxcaming that her intereſts were eſſentially affected 
by the queſtion relative to the navigation of the 
Scheldt; and much leſs was either Court or Coun- 
try at this period infected with the mania of ſup- 
poſing it neceſſary or expedient to enter into a 
WAR, in order to prevent the people of Flanders 
trom freely enjoying what Gop and Nature had 
freely beſtowed. Nor indeed would the utmoſt 
efforts of England probably have ayailed in oppo- 
ſition to the projects of the Emperor, in 1 caſe of 
the acquieſcence of France. 
: When a great nation interferes in the concerns 
of her neighbors, true policy and dignity require 
not only that the object which ſhe aims to effect 
. | as 
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be juſt and important in itſelf, that it be clearly 
and diſtinctly marked, but alſo, without any ex- 
ceſſive or diſproportionate exertion, attainable. 


This was a caſe in which, from local and other 


unalterable cireumſtances, France could interpoſe, 
not only with far more propriety, as a guarantee of 


the treaty of Weſtphalia, but with infinitely greater 


effect, than England. And Georcs III. prompt- 

ed merely perhaps by motives of unappeaſed reſent- 
ment, acted preciſely the part which the penetra- 

tion and diſcretion of an ELIZABETH would have 
ſuggeſted. TT 

The treaty of peace between Holland and the 


Emperor was immediately followed by a treaty of 1 
alliance and friendſhipbetween Holland and France. 


This was no doubt an event neither pleaſant nor 


honorable to England; but it was the natural and 
unavoidable reſult of the abſurd and miſchievous | 
politics long ago adopted by the Engliſh Court, 
aud of the novel ſituation in which Holland had 
been conſequently placed. But as to any ſerious 


inconvenience to be apprehended from this or any 


_ other defection of the ſame nature, England under 
a wiſe ſyſtem of government, ſuch as had in the 
main been acted upon ſince the difiniflion of the 4 
old execrable Adminiſtration, might ſtand alone 


the envy and admiration of the world. 


The buſineſs of the Scheldt might be e a 


to have engroſſed the attention of the Emperor; 


— 


Ol 
be 
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on the contrary, while the iſſue of it was yet un- 
known, a negotiation of ſtill greater importance, 
and of a nature ſtrangely incompatible with the 
former, was carried on with the Elector of Bavaria, 
for the exchange of that extenſive and commodious 
territory for the whole of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
which were for this purpoſe to be converted into a 
kingdom under the antient and long: ſince obſo- 
lete appellation of Auſtraſia. This deſign could 
not eſcape the fagacity of the King of Pruſſia, nor 
the eſſential advantage which the Houſe of Auſtria 
would derive from the ceſſion of a large and fertile 
country contiguous to the general mafs of its poſ- 
ſeſſions, in lieu of a detached territory expenſive 
and difficult to defend. In order to counteract this 
new attempt of the Court of Vienna, fo hoſtile to 
the liberty and independency of the Germanie body, 
a treaty was ſigned at Berlin by his Pruſſian Majeſty, 
the King of Great Britain as Elector of Hanover, 
and the Elector of Saxony, to which the Duke of 
. Deux-ponts, the Margrave of Anſpach, and other 
_ princes afterwards acceded. This formidable con- 
federation was expreſsly affirmed to be intended for 
maintaining the indivifibility of the Empire, the 
rights of the Germanic body in general, and of the 
reſpective States in particular. 
In a declaration ſubſequently iſſued by the King 
of Pruſſia, that Monarch inſiſts on the danger to 
be apprehended from the riſing power of Auſtria, 
ER 33 —_ 
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and aſſerts, © that the addition of ſo extenſive and 
flouriſhing a country as Bavaria to the dominions 
of that ambitions Honſe, muſt effectually deſtroy 
the balance of Germany, if not of Europe —and 


mult end in the annihilation of all the ſubordinate 


States which enter into the compoſition of the Ger- 
manic body.” The Duke of Deux-ponts alſo, 
heir to the Elector, proteſted againſt the alienation 


of his patrimony; and the Court of St. Peterſburg 


ſhewed itſelf, as formerly, decidedly hoſtile to the 
annexation of Bavaria to the Auſtrian dominions, 


So impracticable did it appear in the face of theſe 
impediments to proceed in the execution of their 

project, that the Courts of Vienna and Munich 
were compelled, in the ſpring of 1785, publicly to 


_ contradict the report, and to aſſert that the con- 


vention between them had no farther object, than 
the adjuſtment of the limits of their reſpective 


countries. 


Notwithſtanding the dangerous contelt | in which 
Holland found herſelf involved with the Court of 
Vienna, the domeſtic contentions of the Republic 
ſuffered no abatement. The par ty antiently in 
| oppoſition to the Houſe of Orange, known by the 
appellation of the Louveſtein party, and who con- 


ſiſted chiefly of the provincial ariſtocracies, or ra- 
\ ther oligarchies, of the Union, had been recently 
reinforced by a heterogeneous coalition with the 


zealous partiſans of democracy, who equally wiſhed 


for 


inp. - at 7 


_— 
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por the total annihilation of the Stadtholderian in- 


fluence and authority. On the repreſentation of 


the Deputies of Haerlem, reſpecting the riotous 
diſpoſition of the populace of the Hague diſtin- 
guiſhed by their attachment to the Stadtholder, 


the care of the military patrole of that place, veſted 


in the Prince oſ Orange, was transferred to thoſe 
Deputies by a formal reſolution of the States of 
Holland. The Prince, after warmly remonſtrating 


againſt this inſult, and vainly infiſting upon his 


claim to the undivided command of the garriſon 
of the Hague, withdrew himſelf from the ſeat of 
Government (Sept. 14, 178 5), and retired to his 
0 mm of Loo. 


The States of Holland, fas PIP feeling difpaſed : 
to recede from their reſolution, ſolemnly voted 
the States and Senates of the different Provinces to 
be the undoubted Sovereigns, and the Stadtholder 
to be their ſervant: hence inferring, that the 
powers ſo exerciſed were only delegated, and that 


the State might reſume them whenever it ſaw ſuffi- 
cient reaſon ;—concluding, that the entire com- 


5 marid of the garriſon ſhould hereafter veſt i in the >; 


Council Committee of the States of Holland. 

At this period a Memorial was preſented to the 
States General by the Ambaſſador of Pruſſia, in 
the name of the King his maſter, ſtrongly urging 
the interpoſition of their High Mightineſſes, i 11 


order that the Prince Stadtholder might Res . 
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enjoy the rights and inconteſtable prerogatives aps 


pertaining to his dignity of hereditary Stadtholder. 


This application produced not the leaſt effect. 
The States of Holland, who, as became their ſu- 
perior importance, aſſumed the lead in the oppoſi- 
tion to the Stadtholder, ordered, as if in contempt 


of this interference, the arms of the Houſe of 


Orange to be taken out of the colors of the troops 
belonging to that province, and that the Swiſs 
guards attendant on the perſon of the Prince 


thould be diſbanded. 


The towns of Hattem and Elbourg in the pro- 


vince of Guelderland, having manifeſted a pecu- 
| larly refractory and rebellious diſpoſition, the 
States of Gueldres, in which Aſſembly the Orange 


intereſt yet predominated, commiſſioned the Stadt- 

holder to employ military force for the reduction 
of the Burghers. But the States of Holland, 

Zealand, Overyflel and Groningen joined in pro- 


hibiting the troops of their reſpective Provinces 


from acting in this ſervice. The towns in queſtion 


= ere however attacked and captured by the Prince; 


and Utrecht, 6 hich had deeply imbibed the ſame 


font ments, was, in conſequence of their reſiſtance 


to the States of that Province now aſſembled at 
Amers fort, expected to be immediately inveſted. 
On this intelligence, the States of Holland diſ- 
patched a letter to the Prince, demanding of 
kia ih twenty four hours an explicit declaration 


of 


a OE IS of » 
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of his intentions. The troops of the province 
were at the ſame time ordered to march to the 
frontier for the protection of Utrecht, and a 
cordon was formed from Naerden to Schoonhoven. 
And notwithſtanding an explanation and apology 
from the Prince, within the time preſcribed, the 
States of Holland proceeded (Sept. 16, 1786) to 
the violent refolution of ſuſpending him from his 
office of Captain General of the province, by a ma- 
jority of ſixteen out of nineteen voices of which 
that Aſſembly is compoſed. 2 
The Prince of Orange on this occaſion addreſſed | 

a long and elaborate letter to the States of Holland. 
He had expreſsly ſaid in his former remonſtrance, 
relative to the garriſon of the Hague, We have 
not the moſt diſtant intention to queſtion the ſupe- 
riority of your Noble and Great Mightineſſes over 
the military, as well of the whole province as the 
garriſon of the Hague. Never, fays he, could we 
_ ſuppoſe ourſelves inveſted with a power equal, 
much leſs ſaperior, to that of the States over the 
military, and that we might act according to our 
own . and independently of the Sovx- 
REIGN,” But he now ventured to allume an 
higher tone; ; and declaring ** his office of heredi- 
tary Captain General of Holland and Weſt Friez- 
land to have been ſecured to him by the unani- 
mous vote of all the members of the State, he 
aflürmed, that as the reſolution by which the office 


NM 2 had 
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had been conferred, puſſed nemine contradicente, it 
could not, /ur;y/ing it to be revocable, be cancelled 
or even ſuſpended without the like unanimity.” 


This ſudden haughtiueſs of language may, with- 
out heſitation, be attributed to an event of great 


moment, which had recently taken place in the 


death of Frederic III. King of Pruſſia (Auguſt 
17, 1786), who was ſueceeded by his nephew 
Frederic William, to whom the Prince of Orange 
was nearly allied by marriage to his ſiſter, the 
Princeſs Wilhelmina of Pruſſia. 


The new Monarch, feeling for the ſituation of 


his relatives, and eager to make a diſplay of his 
power, entered with far more zeal into the intereſts 

of the Prince than his illuſtrious predeceſſor, Who 
during a reign of forty-fix years had excited the 
admiration of Eur ope by the greatneſs of his talents 


5 aud the ſplendor of his ſucceſſes. He had raiſed 


Pruflia from obſcurity and inſignificance to the 


rank of a firſt- rate power in Europe; and had left 
his ſucceſſor 1 in poſſeſſion of a flouriſhing kingdom, 
an immenſe treaſure, and an army of 200, 000 
men in the bigheſt . for gy and dif- 
cipline. 
In a Memorial . by the Count de Goerte N 
his Pruflian Majeſty's Ambatlador Extraordinary 
to the States General (Sept. 18, 1786), he ex- 
prefſes without reſerve „the warm part which he 


takes in the unhappy dilleufons ſubſitiing between 
7 . 3 ſome 
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ſome of the provinces and the Stadtholder, and the 
yery extraordinary oppreſſions which that Prince 1s 
innocently obliged to ſuffer—and urging that a 
durable termination may be put to theſe differences, 
in order that his Serene Highneſs the Prince Stadt- 
holder may return with honor and propriety to 
the Hague, and reſume his high employments 

müifting alſo upon the great intereſt he had, as the 

neareſt neighbour of the United Provinces, that 
the government of the Republic conformable to 
the antient conſtitution. ſhould not be changed in 
any eſſential point,” 

A ſhort time previous to the delivery of this 
paper, a Memorial had been preſented to the States 
on the part of the King of England, containing 
in language ſomewhat more guarded the ſame 

ſentiments; proteſting indeed againſt the interfe- 

rence of any foreign power in the internal affairs 
of the Republic, the management and direction 
05 which it is declared to be the wiſh of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty to preſerve uncontrolled in the 
hands of thoſe to whom it has been committed by 
the Coxsrixur fox.“ 
- | Notwithſtanding this powerful interference in 
behalf of the Prince of Orange, the States of Hol- 
and ſhewed themſelves in the higheſt degree 
averſe from every idea of accommodation. And 
the States General having at length come to a re- 
ſolution, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of that 
1 M3 „ e 
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great and leading province, to invite the mediation | 
of Great Britain and Pruſſia—the States of Hol- 


land, inflamed with ſo unauthoriſed a procceding, 
declared themſelves determined rather to ſtrike out 
their names from the Union of Utrecht, than to 


ſuffer ſuch a meaſure to receive the ſanction of 


the Republic. 

The Prince of Orange heving now removed his 
Court to Nimeguen, an ineffectual negotiation 
was nevertheleſs carried on during the winter of 


1786-7, through the medium of the Count de 


Goertz and M. de Rayneval the French Envoy. 


Every thing on the breaking up of theſe con- 


ferences wore the face of war. The Prince en- 


_ camped near the city of Utrecht oppoſite to the 
cordon formed by the troops of Holland. The 


States General, whoſe conſtitutional powers were 
unhappily too limited and feeble to interpoſe with 
efficacy, could do nothing more to avert the cala- 
mities which menaced the nation, than enforce by 


a reſolution that article of the Union w hich forbad 
the troops of the Republic from marching into any 
Province without the leave of the States of that | 


Province firſt obtained. 


From the commencement of 5 conteſt, . 1 
incapacity and intractability of the Prince of Orange 
had been very apparent. Head of the Houſe of 


Natſau, he diſplayed neither the talents nor virtues 


which had for ages been ſuppoſed attached to that 


illuſtrious 
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iluſirious name. The Princeſs, his conſort, was 
Mid to poſſeſs a much larger ſhare of ſpirit as wel! 
as underſtanding. In the month of June (1787), 
for reaſons which have never perfectly tranſpired, 
her Royal Highneſs, then reſident at Nimeguen, 
adopted the bold and hazardous reſolution of pro- 
ceeding in perſon to the Hague, where the States 
General were at that time aſſembled, accompanied 
only by the Baroneſs de Wafſanaer and a few do- 
meſtics. As might previouſly be expected, ſhe 
was arreſted in her progreſs at about a league be- 
yond Schoonhoven, and forced back to Nimeguen. 
This incident brought matters to a criſis. On the 
roth of July a Memorial was addreſſed by the 
Pruffian Monarch to the States of Holland, in 
which he affected to conſider the indignity offer ed 
to his fiſter as a perſonal inſult to himſelf. To 
_ avenge this pretended affront, the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick, who commanded the Praftian forces in the 
contiguous Duchy of Cleves, entered Holland at 
the head of an army conſiſting of about twenty 
thouſand men on the 1 zth of September (1787). 
Notwithſtanding the previous probability of this in- 
vaſion, the conſternation of the Dutch nation was 
extreme, and the country ſeemed every-where un- 
prepared for reſiſtance. Utrecht, beyond all other 
Cities of the Union diſtinguiſhed for the violence 
of her democratic zeal, ſurrendered almoſt as ſoon 
28 ſummoned. The march of the Pruſhan Ge- 
0 4 F neral 
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neral bore the appearance of a triumphal procef. 


ſion. While a futile reſolve to ſuſpend the office 


of Stadtholder paſſed the Senate of Amſterdam, 


Gorcum, Dordt, Schoonhoven and other towns in 


bis route ſubmitted tamely to the conqueror. On 


the ſeventh day from the commencement of the 
invaſion, the Prince of Orange made his public 
entry into the Hague. Amſterdam only made 3 


ſhew of reſiſtance: but on the roth of October that 


FN proud capital, now cloſely inveſted, opened its 


gates to the victor. To the aſtoniſhment of the 


world, that Republic which maintained a conteſt 
of eighty years againſt the power of Spain, which 
contended for the empire of the ocean with Great 
Britain, and which repelled the attacks of Louis 
XIV. in the zenith of his glory, was oyer-run by the 


arms of Pruſſia in a ſingle month. Such and fo 
dire are the effects which flow from civil diſcord 
and diſunion! In the whole of this tranſaction, 


Pruſſia acted in intimate and avowed concert with 
England; and while France was ſlowly aſſembling. 
; troops in the vicinity of Liege, and the Emperor. 
was preſenting | feeble remonſtrances at Berlin, the 
revolution projected by the Stadtholderian faction 


vas carried into complete execution, and the Stadt- 


| holder triumphantly reinſtated in all his real and 


pretended prerogatives. 


It is not to be imagined that the Court of ver- 
failles faw the termination of this great conteſt with 


Fig 
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frigid indifference; but the diſtracted ſtate of her 


own affairs, and the increaſing diſcontents and 


diſorders of the kingdom, in a manner compelled 
her reluctant acquieſcence. The projects of the 
new Miniſter of Finance, M. de Calonne, proved 
unſucceſsful and abortive. In the latter end of 


the year 1785, a loan of 3,330,900]. being the 
acknowledged deficit of the current year, was ne- 
gotiated; which the Parliament of Paris, after 
repeated remonſtrances, at laſt regiſtered only in 


purſuance of the King's poſitive commands ; at 
the ſame time accompanying it with a reſolution 


importing * that public economy was the only 


genuine ſource of revenue, and the only means 
of providing for the neceſſities of the State, and 


of reſtoring that credit which borrowing had re- 
_ duced to the brink of ruin.” The King, incenſed 


at their preſumption, ordered this reſolution to 
be eraſed from their records—declaring ce that he 


would never conſent that the Parliament ſhould 


ſo far abuſe his confidence and clemency as to 
make themſelves the cenſors of his admininiſtration. 


Z He declared himſelf ſatisfied with his Comptroller- 


5 General, and determined on no account to ſuffer 


groundleſs apprehenſions to interfere with the ex- 


ecution of plans calculated for the good of the 
State and the welfare of the Nation.” 


The hoſtile diſpoſition of the Parliament, and the 
erident ee of abtaining their cordial con- 
| currence 
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currence to the meaſures in contemplation, de- 

termined the Miniſter to adopt a plan more ſuited 

to the boldneſs and extent of his views. 
In the month of Auguſt 1786, M. de Calonne 

preſented a Memorial to the King, repreſenting 


bc the melioration of the finances to be effentially 


connected with public order; and averring that 
what the national benefit required could not be 
effected by partial operations, and that the repa- 
ration of the whole was neceſſary to prevent the 
ruin of the whole. Of conſequence, the project 


he had formed embraced all the parts of the mon- 
archy, and was intended to bring them to a cloſer | 
union. It would be an inexhauſtible ſource of 


- happineſs for the people of France; it would ſet 


the Monarch forever at reſt reſpecting the ſitua- 
tion of his finances; it would raiſe bis vo.] RR higher 

Iban that of the moſt proſperous of his anceſtors, and 

enrol his name with thoſe of the moſt virtuous and 
enlightened legiſlators. In fine, what induced 
him to conjure his Majeſty to adopt it was, that 
cut of the circle: of this reformation he could fore 42 
-- nothing but calamity and ruin“. 
This magnificent and wonder-working plan was 
no other than to conyene by royal authority and 
appointment, after the example of antient times, 


an aſſembly of the moſt conſiderable and enlight- 
ened perſons in the kingdom, under the deno- 


mination of NOTARLES, by whoſe influence and 


under 
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under whoſe ſanction ca reformation might,” 
uſe the words of M. de Calonne, ce be effected 10 
whatever was vicious in the Conſtitution of the 
State.“ The Miniſter accompanied this propoſal 
with a ſpecification of various details, indicating a 
vigorous and comprehenſive mind penetrated with 
a clear conviction of the neceſlity of a radical re- 
form in the State, ſo far at leaſt as related to that 
deteſtable aggregate maſs of extortion and oppreſ- 
ſion which aſſumed the lofty appellation of the 
National Syſtem of Finance. Amongſt the new 
regulations recommended by M. de Calonne, were 
the equalization of the ving77mes or territorial re- 
venue the abolition of the corvee—the eſtabliſn- 
ment of an uniform tariff t hroughout all the pro- 
vinces of the kin gdom—the alleviation of the odious 
gabelle—the extinction of the feudal ri ghts as veſted 
in the Crown—the ſupprefſion or melioration of 
the foreſt laws and the application of the royal 
demeſne lands to the ſervice of the public. 
This Memorial was received by the King with 
- approbation ; and before the termination of the year 
ſummonſes were iflued accordingly for the meet- 
ing of the Aſſembly of NorTaBLEs at Verſailles, : 
on the 22d of F 'ebruary 1707. It conſiſted of one 
hundred and forty-four perſons, amongſt whom 
were ſeven Princes of the Blood, nine Dukes and 
Peers of France, eight Field Mareſchals, eight 
 Countellors of State, and eleven Biſhops and Arch- 


bithops. 
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biſhops. The remaining Members were chiefly 


ſelected from the different —— and Neil. _ 


tracies of the kingdom. 

The Convention of NorABLEs was opened in 
great ſtate by the King in perſbn, with a ſpeech 
from the Throne, in which he declared “ that they 
bad been choſen by him from the different orders 
of the State, to impart to them his deſigns, and to 


receive from them the obſervations of which they 
might think them ſuſceptible. This, ſaid the Mon- 
arch, has been the cuſtom of many of my pre- 

deceſſors, and particularly of the HIEF of my 
FAMILY, whoſe name remains ſtill dear to ever 5 
Frenchman, and whoſe example I ſhall always be 
proud to make the rule of my conduct. His 


Majeſty then i in general terms ſtated the views by 
which he was actuated—þe IMPROVEMENT of 


the REveNvE—the equalization of taxes—the li- 
beration of commerce—and expreſſed the fulleſt 
confidence i in the zeal with which they were ani 


mated for his ſervice.” This was followed by a 


: long and elaborate barangue from M. de Calonne, 5 
in which he accuſed his predeceſſor M. Necker of 
leaving at his diſiniſſion from office an arreur of ” 


| fix hundred and eighty -four. millions of livres to- 


tally unprovided for. The difference ſubſiſting 


between the annual revenue and the annual ex- 


penditure he eſtimated at eighty millions. © It 
is impoſſible,“ ſaid this Miniſter, to ſuffer the 


Slate 


fre 


a 
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State to remain in the conſtant and imminent dan- 
ger to which a deficiency ſuch as the preſent ex- 
poſes it—impoſſible to go on, year after year, apply- 
ing palliatives and expedients, which, though they 
may retard the crifis for a time, are ſure to render 
it more fatal at laſt.” The Miniſter proceeds to 
develop his plan for reſtoring energy and ſtability 
to the State, by a grand reform of its abuſes, of 
which he exhibits an intereſting and curious detail, 
In ſumming up the aggregate of this account, and 
in ſolving the grand queſtion, why theſe intolerable. 
abuſes and oppreſſions have been tranſmitted from 
reign to reign, and from age to age, he thus with 
flowing eloquence expreſſes himſelf : © It was not 
in the boſom of 1 ignorance and confuſion, whoſe veil 
over-ſhadowed the times of our firſt Kings—it 
was not w hen Kings, inſecure upon their thrones, 
were entirely occupied 1 in repelling the continual 
uſurpations of over grown ſubjects—it was not 
in the midſt of the diſorder and anarchy of the 
feudal ſyſtem, when a band of petty tyrants iſſuing 
from their caſtles committed the moſt atrocious 
1 depredations—it was not when the rage for cru- 
| fades, inflamed by the double enthuſiaſm of religion 
and glory, carried into the other hemiſphere the 
ſtrength, the gallantry, and the misfortunes of 
France—it was not when a prince ſurnamed Au- 
- 6vsTe recovered the principal diſmemberments 
of the kingdom, and augmented its power and 
ſplendor; 
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tplendor ; nor when the gloomy politics of one of 
his ſucceſſors, by giving extenſion to a municipal 
government, prepared the means of uniting in the 
hand of the Sovereign all the power of the public 


firength ; nor when the Monarch the moſt eager 
aſter glory and the braveſt of knights contended 


with a rival Sovereign for the renown they both 


| acquired at the exXpence of their people—lt was not 
in thote turbulent and inauſpicious times, when 


fauaticiſm, rending the boſom of the State, filled it 


with horror and calamity; nor when that good 
King fo dear to Frenchmen conquered his king- 

dom at the point of his ſword, and was taken up 
> adjuſting the long diſorders and the diſaſtrous 
effects of the civil wars—It was not when all 


the energy of an able and formidable Miniſter was 


concentred in the double deſigu of reſtraining 5 
the ambition of a power nan formidable to 
Europe, and of ſecuring the tranquillity of France 
by eſtabliſhing the monarchical authority ; neither 
was it under that brilliant reign, when the bene- 
ficent intentions of a great Monarch were too 


_ often thwarted by ruinous wars, when the State 


was impoveriſhed by victories, while the kingdom 
was depopulated by perſecution ; where ſo much 

care was beſtowed upon giving every thing an air 

of grandeur, that the ſolid proſperity of the State 

was always negleted—In ſhort, it was not before 

5 the monarchy had extended its limits to the points 

3 | nature 


de: 
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cor 
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tic 


7 
nature had ordained to bound them, before ſhe had 
arrived at her maturity, and the calm both within 
and without was ſecurely eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom 
and moderation of her Sovereign, that it was poſ- 
ſible to indulge a thought of reforming the defects 
of the Conſtitution, and of endeavoring to render 
the general adminiſtration more uniform.“ 

That the patriotic profeſſions of the King and of 
ihe Miniſter, in regard to the general reform of 
abuſes, were at this period not wholly inſincere, may 
be reaſonably inferred from their anxious deſire to 
be relieved from thoſe pecuniary embarraſſinents, 
which were by no milder or  cafier means to be ſur- 

mounted. 5 = 
The intereſts of the Crown and of the People, ü 
B at this criſis, alike required that limits ſhould be 
placed to the oppreſſion of the PRIVILEGED OR- 
DERS, who conſtituted in France as it were a 
nation within a nation. But every idea of fixing 
legal bounds to the prerogative of the Monarch 
was rejected with indignation, It was not to 
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derive information from their wiſdom, and much : 


leſs to be controlled by their authority, that this 
. Aſſembly had been convened. The obvious and 
| fole intent of the Court was to carry its own pre- 


concerted plans into effect, under the ſanction of 
this phantom of a National Repreſentation. 


In order to preclude even the ſhadow of oppo- 
ation, M. de Calonne had with ſuch admirable 


_ adrottneſs 
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adroitneſs of artifice organized this Aſſembly, that 
| forty-four ſuffrages ſhould to all efficient purpoſes | 
conſtitute the majority of one hundred and forty- 
four. The Aſſembly was with this view divided 
into ſeven ſections or chambers, over each of which 
a Prince of the Blood preſided. Voting by 8 
tions, the majority of four would of courſe be ac- 
counted as the majority of the whole, although, 
| had the votes been individually taken, the majority 
might very poſſibly be converted into an inſigni- 
ficant minority. Notwithſtanding theſe precau- 
tions, ſo difficult of reſtraint are the ſpirit of am- 
bition and the love of power, that the NoTanLs | 
ſoon diſplayed a very refractory diſpoſition. Nu- 


mierous objections were ſtarted to the plan laid 


before them. To the new territorial impoſt they 
poſitively refuſed: their concurrence, unleſs the 
| accounts and eſtimates of the Government were 
ſubmitted to their inſpection. This was refuſed 
with diſdain ; and the King cauſed it to be fig- | 
| nified to them, that he was determined to in- 


troduce the impor territorial, and that it therefore 
became them to debate, not the principle of the 


i" meaſure, but the moſt equitable form it could af: 
ſume.“ This only rendered the diſcontent of the 
Aſſembly violent and general. It was ſaid, that the 
Miniſter had convoked them merely y to ſerve as a bat- 
tery, from which to play off his artillery againſt the | 
| Parliaments, and oblige them to regiſter the plans 
he 
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he adopted. The enemies of M. de Calonne 
ſeized with eagerneſs this favorable opportunity to 
effect his ruin. The Count de Vergennes, who 
had powerfully ſupported in the Cabinet the autho- 
rity and credit of M. Necker, had expired a few 
days only before the meeting of the NoTaBLes. 
The Mareſchal de Caſtries, Miniſter of the Ma- 
rine, the Baron de Breteuil, Maſter of the Houſe- 
hold, and M. de Miromeſnil, Keeper of the Seals, 
all of the Queen's party, were active in the deſign, 
in which they were zealouſly aſſiſted by the nu- 
merous friends of M. Necker. In the midſt of 
their inveſtigations, and while M. de Calonne was 
apparently unſuſpieious of danger, the Aſſembly 
was adjourned from the 5th to the 12th of April 
for the Eaſter receſs : and on the 8th that Mini- 
ſter was diſmiſſed from his employments. Never- 
theleſs, that the triumph of his enemies might not 
be complete, M. de Miromeſnil was at the ſame 
time, conformably to the weak and wavering policy 
of the Monarch, commanded to reſign the Seals. 
The public clamor and odium riſing high againſt 
M. de Calonne, whom it was now the faſhion to 
_ repreſent as the moſt extravagant and profligate 
of Miniſters, he was exiled by the King to his 
eſtate in Lorraine ; and he ſoon afterwards thought 
it expedient to take refuge in foreign parts from the : 
inyeterate rage of his enemies. 
M. de Calonne was ſucceeded, after a ſhort in- 
Vor. IV. N terval, 
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er by M. Lomenie de Brienne, Archbiſhop of 
 Toulouſe—a leading Member of the Aſſenibly of 
Notables, and of great popularity in the kingdom 
at large, as an undaunted advocate and aſſertor of 
the principles of univerſal liberty, The facrifice 
of M. de Calonne produced no conceſſions in fa- 


vor of the Court. The Aſſembly of Notables, in 


ttseir ſubfequent fitting, declared themſelves utterly 


incompetent either to ſuggeſt different taxes, or to 
adopt and ſanction thoſe which had been propoſed. 
The views of the Court being thus finally fruſtra- 
ted, the Aſſembly was diſſolved (May 25, 1787), 
with a cold acknowledgment from the Sove- | 
| reign of the ſervices which they had rendered to 
the public; and the Archbiſhop of Toulouſe en- 
tered upon his office with the proſpect of encoun- 
tering difficulties ſtill more inſuperable than thoſs 
which had proved too mighty to be overcome by 
the far {uperic ior . of his celebrated prede- 
ceſſor. 5 
It is not wonder ful that, 1 being thus cir- 
cumſtanced, no vigorous meaſures were adopted 
by France to counteract the united interference 
of England and Pruſſia in the affairs of Holland. 
In the month of July (1787), the States of Hol- 
land preſented to the States General a propoſition | 
for ſoliciting the mediation of the Court of Ver- 
failles; ſoon after which, the French Ambaſſador 


Pr eſented alſo a Memorial to the States General, 
declaring 
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declaring the King his maſter to be highly ſenſi- 
ble of this mark of the confidence of the Repub- 
lic, and ready to co-operate by every means in his 


power for the reſtoration of harmony and peace. 
So late as the month of September, France tar- _ 
dily profeſſed her intention of aſſiſting the Dutch, 


in caſe they were attacked by any foreign power. 
This only animated the Court of London to act with 
the greater ſpirit and deciſion, and vigorous na- 


val preparations were made to ſupport the King of 
Pruſſia, in oppoſition to the menacing declarations 


of France. But the object of the Pruſſian expe- 


dition being accompliſhed in a much ſhorter ſpace 
of time than could, have been previouſly imagined, 
the Court of Verſailles found itſelf, probably not 
without a ſecret. ſatisfaction, diſengaged from all 
obligations. The Duke of Dorſet, Ambaſſador 
at Paris, in conſequence of the events which had 
taken place, preſented (October 27th) a Memorial 
to the King of France, fignifying, that“ no ſub- 


jet of diſcuſſion, much lets of conteſt, now re- 


maining between the two Courts, he was autho- 
riſed to aſk, whether it was the intention of his 


Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to carry into effect the no- 


, tification, made by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty” 8 


Plenipotentiary, which, by announcing that ſuc- 


cors would be given to Holland, had occaſioned 


the nayal armaments on the part of his Britannic | 


Majeſiy, which armaments have been reciprocal. 
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If the Court of Verſailles is diſpoſed to explain her- 
ſelf ſatisfactorily on this ſubject, the Ambaſſador 
propoſes, that all warlike preparations ſhould he 
diſcontinued, and that the navies of the two na- 


tions ſhould be again placed on the footing o the 
peace eſtabliſhment, as it flood on the 1ſt of Janu- 


ary of the prefent year.” To this Memorial the 
Count de Montmorin, the new Minifter for Fo- 


reign Affairs in France, replied on the very ſame | 


day, in a ſty le of exemplary forbearance and mo 

deration, © that the intention of his Majeſty not 
being, and never having been, to interfere by force 
in the affairs of Holland, the communication made 


to the Court of London, on the 16th of laſt month, 
| having had no other object than to announce to 
that Court an intention, the motives of which no 
longer exiſt, eſpecially ſince the King of Pruſſia 
has imparted his reſolution; his Majeſty makes 
no ſcruple to declare, that he will not give any 
effect to the declaration above mentioned; and 
agrees with pleaſure to the propoſal of mutually 
1 diſerming, mace on the part of his nme Ma- 
Jeſty.“ ny 
Thus happil y and enen ſor Baie did this . 
important bufinefs terminate. Foreign powers 


were aſtoniſhed to fee that country, which had a 


few years fince been apparently reduced to the 
verge of ruin under an Adminiſtration pre-emt- 
nently odious and contermptible, re- aſſuming her 


rank 
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rank among the nations of Europe, and attaining 
to a viſible ſuperiority over that haughty and am- 
bitious rival, whoſe recent ſacceſs was now ſeen to 
be dearly purchaſed by her conſequent warming 

and inextricable embarraflinents. 
The Parliament of Great Britain aſſembled on the 
27th of Nov. 1787. The King remarked, “ that at 
the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion he had informed them 
of the concern with which he obſerved the diſputes 
unhappily ſubſiſting in the republic of the United 
Provinces. Their fituation ſoon afterwards became 
more critical and alarming. The King of Pruſſia 
having demanded ſatisfaction for the inſult offered 
to the Princeſs of Orange, his ſiſter, the party which 
had vsurPeD the Government applied to the Moſt 
Cbriſtian King for afſiſtance; and that Prince hav- 
ing notified to his Majeſty his intention of grant- 
ing their requeſt, the King did not heſitate to de- 
clare that he could not remain a quiet ſpectator, 
and gave immediate orders ſor augmenting his 
forces both by ſea and land; and in the courſe of 
this tranſaction he had concluded a ſubſidiar y 
treaty. with the Landgrave of Hefle Caſſel. In 
| the mean time the rapid ſucceſs of the Duke of 
Brunſwiek enabled the Provinces to deliver them- 
ſelves from the opPRESSION under which they la- 
bored; and all ſubjects of conteſt being thus re- 
moved, an amicable explanation had taken place 

between the Courts of London and Verſailles.” 

N 3 This 


. 
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This was the language rather of a zealous par- 


tiſan of the Houſe of Orange, than of a great Mo- 
narch, who, by a dignified and ſeaſonable inter- 


poſition, had reſcued a country from ruin. It is 


inconceivable how the exiſting government of Hol- 


land could with any color of juſiice be ſtigmatized 


"i an 2 urpation ; for by the conſtitution of that 


country the Prince of Orange as Stadtholder was 

not a Sovereign, but a ſubject poſſeſſing no ſhare 
of the legiſlative power ; and though by the for- 
mula of 1747 the office was declared hereditary, 
it was not therefore irrevocable any more than the 


| Hereditary offices of Earl Marſhal or Great Cham- _ 

| berlain under the Engliſh Conſtitution. And the 

oppreſſions alluded to in the ſpeech were plainly 
nothing elſe than the uſual ſeverities inflicted upon 


thoſe who preſumed to reſiſt the mandates of the 


a ſupr eme government. But in the recent mea- 
ſures adopted by the Englith Court there were, not. 
withſtanding this flagr ant impropriety of language, 


ſo much energy, and at the ſame time ſo much 


practical wiſdom, that lefler objections were ab- 
ſorbed and loſt in the general merit of the tranſac- : 
tion. To the grand propoſition —œ that it is con- 

| trary to the rights of nations, and a violation of the 
fundamental principles f political juſtice, for one 
nation to interfere in the internal concerns of 


another! it muſt ſuffice to reply, that however in- 
controyertible this maxim may be deemed as a ge- 
neral 
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neral truth, an interference attended with conſe- 
quences thus eminently beneficial muſt be allowed, 
like other neceſſary exceptions from general rules, 
to deſerve not pardon merely, but praiſe. 

| The addreſſes in anſwer to the ſpeech were voted 
with great unanimity in both Houſes ; and the Mi- 
niſter received from the Leaders of Oppoſition, no 


leſs than his own partiſans, the moſt liberal com- 


mendations for his ſpirited and judicious conduct. 


The ſubſidy to Heſſe, by which twelve thouſand 
men were at a vaſt expence retained for a term of | 
years in the ſervice of Britain, paſſed without a 
diſſentient vote; and in a ſhort time treaties of : 


amity and alliance were concluded between the 


Courts of London, Berlin, and the Hague, by 


which the two former guarantied the Stadtholde- 


rate in perpetuity to the Serene Houſe of Orange, 
as an eſſential part of the Conſtitution of the 
United Provinces. 


By the treaty between the Kings of Great Bri- 
tain and Pruſſia, each of the high contracting 
powers engages, in caſe of attack, to furniſh the 
other with a ſuccor of ſixteen thouſand infantry 
and four thouſand cavalry, or an equivalent in 
money, within the term of two months from the 


date of the requiſition. Thus was Britain once 


again fatally entangled in the intricate and inex- 


tricable toils of continental engagements. 
The army eſtabliſhment, which had been re- 
. duced 
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duced from ſeventy to ſixty- four regiments at the 
termination of the war, was now at the motion of 
the Min: iſter raiſed to the cuſtomary complement, 

notwithſtanding the vigorous oppoſition of Mr. 
Fox, under whoſe adminiſtration the reduction 
had taken place, and who juſtly boaſted that he 
was the firſt Miniſter ſince the Reyolution who 
had been accuſed of eſtabliſhing too ſmall a ſtand- 
— Ing army in time of Peace. A very great nava] 
promotion bad alſo taken place, in the contem- 
plation of a war with France; in which it was re- 


mark able that fixteen captains had been ſelected 
for flags, while a much greater number of officers, 


Ale cral of whom were men of the molt diſtinguiſh- 


ed gallantry and merit, had been unaccountably 


paſſed over in ſilence and neglect. 
In conſequence of this injurious partiality a mo- 


tion was made in the Houſe of Commons, * that 


the Houſe {ſhould reſolve itſelf into a Committee 


to enquire into the conduct of the Namen on 
the buſineſs of the late promotion. This mo- 
tion was deſtined to encounter the vehement op- 
5 poſition of Mr. Pitt, who declared, & that if. this 
reſolution paſſe, the next thin g he preſl med would 


be to reſolve that the Members of that Houſe were 


better judges of naval concerns than profefff onal _ 
men at tne head of the marine department.” To 
this Mr. Fox juſtly replied, that this argument, if 


admitted in its fill extent, would effect the total 
annihilation, 
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annihilation of the conſtitutional powers of parlia- 
mentary control, If a complaint were lodged 
againft the conduct of a Judge, it might be ſaid, 
„What do you know of the law? Leave it to the 
Courts below” and thus of every other department 
in Army, Church, and State. Upon a diviſion 
the motion was negatived in a Houle of near three 
hundred Members by a majority of ſeventeen voices 
only. And the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, Lord 
Howe, became upon this occafion the ſubje& of 
very ſevere and general cenſure and reproach. His 
Lordſhip ſoon afterwards reſigned his office, and 
was ſucceeded by the Earl of C hatham. 
Nearly at the fame time the Earl of Mansfield 

: reſigned the Chief Juſticeſhip of England, which 
he had held with high and undiminiſhed reputation 
for the long period 0 thirty-two years, to the At- 
torney General, Sir Lloyd Kenyon, created Lord 
Kenyon. en eat 
Perpetual diſputes having ariſen, as fad been 
ſoreſeen and foretold, betw cen the two Boards of 
Direction and Control, eſtabliſhed by Mr. Pitt's 
; India Regulation Bill, the Miniſter thought pro- 
per in the courſe of the ſeſſion to bring in his fa- 
mous D&CLARATORY Acer, by which various 
new and important powers were conferred on the 
Board of Control, under pretect of explaining and 
determining the tenſe of the former bill. This 
meaſure met with a 1 moſt animated and formidable 


oppoſition, 
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oppoſition. Colonel Barre proteſted that he had 
from the firſt diſcerned the traces of a ſyſtem of 


Indian patronage, of which he believed the bill 


under diſcuſſion to be a great advance to the final 


completion; and if it ſhould be ſuffered to paſs, a 


_ fatal tab would be given to the Conſtitution. 


Mr. Sheridan called upon the Houſe to com- | 
pare the powers of Mr. Fox's Commiſſioners with 


thoſe which w ere now aſlerted to belong to the 


Board of Control. Lord Fitzwilliam could not 
ſend out a diſpatch ; he could neither declare war, 


por make peace, in India; he could neither collect 


the revenues of the Company, nor apply them to 
the purpoſes he ſhould think proper, without hav- 
ing firſt the pleaſure of the King f igniſied to him 


through the medium of the Secretary of State. 


The Board of Control could do all this. The Mi- 


niſter had now violated that compact with the 


Company on which he originally and profeſſedly | 
ſtood—how then could he eſcape the ignominy 5 


R deliberately breaking his moſt ſolemn engage 


ments: * 


Mr. Burke defired to be informed by Admini- 


it ation, « whether, when they brought i in the act 
of 1784, and complained that Mr. Fox' s bill took 
too much, they had honeſtly ſtated that all they : 
meant to take was the militar y power, the political 
direction, the mangement of the revenue, and as 


much a8 9 could get of the commerce ? The 


queſtion 
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queſtion then to have put to the Houſe would have 
been, in whoſe hands they were willing this power 
ſhould be entruſted ? In the hands of. ſeven of the 
moſt reſpectable men in the kingdom, of parliamen- 
tary appointment, or with the {hreas and remnants 
of office? The public had been at that time in- 


ſatuated, hurried on to madneſs. The mob of 


1784 had deſtroyed the Houſe of Commons, and 


in ſo doing they had deſtroyed the palladium of 
their privileges; but he now indulged the hope of 
ſecing the Houſe rite like a phoenix regenerated : 


ſrom its aſhes.” The queſtion of commitment was 


carried by a majority of fifty-ſeven voices only, and 


on being carried into the Houſe of Lords it expe- 


rienced a ſecond oppoſition ſcarccly leſs violent 
than the firſt. It paſſed at length, accompanied 


with a proteſt f gned by ſixteen Peers, in which the 
Declaratory Bill was reprobated as friendly to cor- 
rupt intrigue and cabal hoſtile to all good govern- 


5 ment—and abhorrent to the pr inciples of our Con- 
ſtitution. The patronage of the Company was ſaid 


to be enjoyed by the Commiffioners! in the worſt 


of all poſlible forms, and without that reſponſibility 


which was the natural ſecurity againſt malverfation 
and abuſe. In ſome degree to palliate this odious 
meaſure, by which the Company were for ever de- 
prived of all efficient authority in India, they were 
empowered by a ſubſequent bill to borrow for the 
: relief of their financial embarraſſments the ſum of 


4 200,000]. 


bt 
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1,200,000]. for which, notwithſtanding the Nou. 
riſbing condition of their affairs, they ſtood in im- 


mediate and urgent neceſſity. 


In the early part of the ſeſſion the great India 
delinquent Mr. Haſtings had delivered in his an- 
ſwer to the impeachment of the Commons, who 
immediately proceeded to the appointment of a 
Committee of Managers, to make good the fame, 
When Mr. Francis had been in the laft ſeſſion pro- 
poſed as one of the Committee to prepare the ar- 
ticles, he had been objected to on the ground of 
the perſonal animoſity known to ſubſiſt between 
him and Mr. Haſtings, and which had been unfor- 
tunately productive of an encounter, wherein the 
life of Mr. Francis had been mminently endan- 

gered. | 

Mr. Fox on the preſent occaſion again eve 
the Houſe that the name of Mr. Francis be added 
to the liſt of Managers. He urged, “ that the 
Houſe were not fitting as judges of Mr. Haſtings— 
not even in the capacity of grand jurors; the bill 
had been found, and they were now become his 
accuſers and proſecutors. Did it diſqualify a man 
from acting as an accuſer, that he was animated 
with an honeſt indignation againſt the erimes and 
the criminal whom he attempted to bring to juſ- 
tice? The enmity which Mr. Francis cheriſhed 
againſt Mr. Haſtings w as not a private but a pub? 
lie enmity, ; founded on a juſt ſenſe of the abuſes 


. 
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he had committed, and the truſt he had perverted. 
Mr. Francis had with infinite application and abi- 
lity developed, by means of his local and perſonal 
knowledge, the whole myſtery of Indian corrup- 


tion; he had enforced it on the reluctant convic- 


tion of that Houſe. Would the Houſe, now they 
bad adopted the accuſation, and made it their own, 
prevent its author from ſupporting it at the bar of 


the Houſe of Lords, where only he could e 


it with effect?“ 
Mr. Francis himſelf with great dignity and ani- 


mation entered into a general vindication of his 


character and conduct. Upon bis return from 


India he had been called upon, he ſaid, to give evi- 


dence before a Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. Could he without treachery to the public 


reſuſe every information in his power? To act in 
the capacity of a whiſpering adviſer, or an obſcure 


and covert witneſs, he diſdained. In his own opi- 


nion, and in that of men of the higheſt reputation 


whom he had conſulted, he acted far more honor- 


ably in declaring himſelf tha reſponſible accuſer 
of Mr. Haſtings—in avoweng his principles, and 
: abiding by their conſequences, He was happy ta 
find that the objection againſt him implied no im- 
putation upon his character, no ſuſpicion upon his 


actions. He truſted that no one would think it 
poſiible that he meant to ſolicit the Houſe to alter 


their reſolution, He owed, indeed, every aſſiſtance 


4 : 
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in his power to carry into effect the taſk now un- 
dertak en. Exclufively of that confideration, what 
could he defire better than to be excuſed from 
8 any farther concern in this WET; invidious, and 
moſt unthankful office?” 
Mr. Pitt contented himſelf with ſaying, 0 that 
the queſtion was in his opinion a queſtion of feel- 
ing, and not of argument ; and he could not re- 
concile to his ideas of propriety or delicacy the ap- 
pointment of a Member as the Repreſentative of 
the Houſe in this buſineſs, who was diſtinguiſhed 
from all others by the perſonal conteſt in which 
he had been engaged with the accuſed.” This 
drew down the indignation of Mr. Burke. Was 
it fit or becoming, he aſked, for a legiſlator, i in a 
great and important queſtion, to ſay that his feel 
ings compelled him to abandon his arguments ?— 
that his delicacy was offended by rational 1 
gation? What was delicacy, but at beſt a ſuper- 
added flower to virtue—an ornament, the preſence 


5 or abſence of which was alike indifferent to the - 
ſubſtance? Delicacy and fecling might be proper 


terms to expreſs the ſenſations excited by the exer- 
tions of an opera ſinger, but they were an inſult to 

the ſolemnity and magnitude of parliamentar. y de- 

liberation.“ At length the Houſe divided on a the 
motion of Mr. Fox, aycs 62, noes I2 

This deciſion gave extreme es to the Com- 

mitte of Managers, who expreſſed, in a letter to 


TY 
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Mr. Francis, the high ſenſe they entertained of his 
merits and ſervices. © They had peruſed,” they 


ſaid, “ with great attention, the Records of the 
Company, and they had found there, on the part of 


Mr. Francis, wiſe and ſteady principles of govern- 


ment, an exact obedience to the authority placed 


over him, an inflexible integrity in himſelf, and a 
firm reſiſtance to all corrupt practices in others; 
crowned by that uniform benevolent attention to 
the rights, properties, and welfare of the natives, 
which had been the leading object in his appoint- 
ment. Such a conduct, fo tried, acknowledged, 
and recorded, demanded their fulleſt confidence; 


and ſuch were the qualities that had excited their 
wiſh for his aſſiſtance.“ Thus nobly and unequivo- 
cally was the character of this diſtinguiſhed poli- 
tician, patriot, and friend to mankind, vindicated 


in the view of preſent and of future times. 


Next in dignity, and next in the general eftima- 
tion in delinquency, to Mr. Haſtings, was Sir Elijah | 
linpey, Chief Juſtice of the Supreme Court eſta- 


bliſhed by the Regulating Act of 17733 againſt 


whom it was now determined to inſtitute a Kaner 


proceſs. Six articles of impeachment were accord- 


ingly in the early part of the ſeſſion exhibited to 
the Houſe by Sir Gilbert Elliot; of which the 


conduct of the Chief Juſtice in the memorable 


| buſineſs of Nund-comar conſtituted the firſt. His 


deciſions 1 in the Patna and Coſt yura cauſes, his ac- 
ceptance 
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ceptance of an employment, contrary to his OATH, 
in the native court ſtyled the Sudder Dewannce 


Adaulet, to be held during the pleaſure of the Go- 


vernor and Council, and his proceedings in con- 


cert with the Governor. reſpecting the affairs of 
Benares and Oude, furniſhed ample materials ſor 


the remaining charges. On the 4th of February, 
1788, Sir Elijah was permitted to make his de- 
fence at the bar of the Houſe; which he per- 
formed at great length, and with great ability— 


confining himſelf however entirely to the charge 


relating to Nund-comar. For he remarked, with 
the artfulneſs of practiſed and technical ſubtilty, 


« that his mind had been ſo much deranged by the 


magnitude of that charge, that he found it impoſ- 
fible to exert himſelf in reply to the other accuſa- 
tions till the queſtion of Nund-comar was decided. 

He could not bear to live under the imputation of 


MURDER ; but if he were acquitted of Hat, he 
thould conſider all the other charges as frivolous : 
and unimportant.” Being requeſted to leave the 
minutes of his defence, as Mr. Haſtings had before 
done, upon the table, the Chief Juſtice declared it 


to be impoſſible—baying roifor es ſpoken ex- 
tempore. 


On the 28th of April (1788), Sir Gilbert 


Elliot centered upon his ſummary of the charge. 


He enlar ged upon the © abſurdity of enforcing a 


law founded upon the local cuſtoms of one coun- 


uy 
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try againſt the natives of another. To extend by 
a conſtructive interpretation the Engliſh law 
againſt forgery, unknown on the -other fide the 
Tweed, to India, was no leſs prepoſterous than to 
try the Great Mogul and the Viziers of his Court 


upon the Engliſh ſtatute of Bigamy. He ſtated 


in the ſtrongeſt terms the expediency and equity 
of at leaſt granting a reſpite of the ſentence, ſince 
conviction had been obtained by evidence the 
moſt ſuſpicious, at a time when Nund-comar was 
in the act of bringing forward an accuſation againſt 
the Governor General, and when it was evident 


that the execution of the ſentence could not take 
place without exciting horror and diſmay through- 
out Hindoſtan. He affirmed, that the blood of Z 


the MURDERED RAJAH was upon their heads, 
and ſtill erying for vengeance on the man who 
had thus ſtained and crimſoned the ſpotleſs ermine 


of juſtice. ” The defence of Sir Elijah Impey had, 


5 howe ever, engaged and Pre- occupied the minds of 


the Houſe. And it muſt be confeſſed, that the 

Chief Juſtice had fo Kkilfully entrenched himſelf 5 
behind the impregnable ramparts of the law—the 

letter of which, admitting the extenſion of the 


ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence to India, he in the 


Whole of this tranſaction carefully avoided over 
ſicpping—that it was difficult to pronounce him 


in a legal ſenſe guilty, however flagitious his con- 
duct might appcar when brought to the teſt of 
Vor. IV. . Q- 5 free 
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free and rational inveſtigation. The lawyers in 


the Houte ſeemed to conſider it as a common 
cauſe, and exerted themſelves with peculiar ardor 
in his behalf; and Mr. Pitt declaring himſelf con- 
vinced of the innocence of the accufed, the mo- 
tion of Sir Gilbert Elliot was on the diviſion ne- 


gatived by a majority of 73 to 65 voices. Such 
was the effect of this diſcouraging circumfiance, 
that the farther conſideration of the Impeachment 


was adjourned over the ſeſſion, and it has never 


yet been reſumed. It ſeems extraordinary, that 


the acceptance of an appointment contrary to his 


oath of office, under the Governor and Council, 
by the Chicf Juſtice, which was the immediate 
ground of his recall, was not made the leading 


article of the Impeachment, as upon this head all 
the ingenuity of the profeſſion, excellent and ad- 
. mirable as it 18, could have aflorded no colorable 


defence. „„ | 
The trial of Mr. Hnſting commenced on the 


15th « of February ( 1788); Weſtminſter Hall be- 8 
ing fitted up for the purpoſe with great magni- 


| ficence. Mr. Burke was no leſs than four ſuc- 


ceflive days in making his preliminary ſpeech, 
which was filled with vehement invective, with 
much rhetorical exaggeration, and with matter 
wholly extraneous to the ſubject of the Impeach- 
ment. Men of plain ſenſe, whoſe object was | 
ca" and who deſired only a clear and ſimple 

ſummary 
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fummary of facts, fighed over theſe eccentricities 


and ſollies; and augured ill of the final ſueceſs of 
the Impeachment from ſo injudicious an outſet. 
"2" approbation, however, was wanting, the place 


was amply ſupplied by admiration; and the ſpeech 
was extolled by the paraſitical flatterers of Mr. 
. Burke, as a more than Ciceronian effort of elo- | 


quence. 


On the 22d of February the Benares charge 
was opened by Mr. Fox; and it was concluded on 


the 25th by Mr. Grey, Member for the county 


of Northumberland, whoſe talents had attracted 
at a very early period of life, in an eminent de- 


gree, the attention of the Houſe, of which he 


was ſoon perceived deſtined to be one of the chief 


and moſt diſtinguiſhed ornaments. 


On the 15th of April the charge telative to the 


Begums of Oude was brought forward in a very 


able manner by Mr. Adam; and the evidence on 


dis charge was ſummed up by Mr. Sheridan, in a 
8 ſpeech which laſted five days, and of which the 


more vigorous compreſſion only was wanting to 


the perfection of eloquence. 


The laſt buſineſs of importance which engaged 
the attention of Parliament, was a bill brought 


into the Houſe by Sir William Dolben, Member 
ſor the Univerſity of Oxford; a man of the higheſt 


integrity and reſpectability, to regulate the tranſ- 


portation of Slaves from the Coaſt of Africa to the 
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Weſt Indies. At the beginning of the year, a 
multitude of petitions bad been preſented from 


-: T6 different towns, cities, and counties of the king- 


dom, imploring in earneſt and affecting terms the 
abolition of that ſuperlatively nefarious and de- 
teſtable traffic. A motion on the ſubject of theſe 


petitions was expected to be made by Mr. Wilber⸗ 


force, Member for Yorkſhire ; but in conſequence 


of the long-protracted and unfortunate indiſpoſi- 


tion of that gentleman, Mr. Pitt on the gth of May 


moved a reſolution, importing that the Houſe would 
early in the next ſeſſion proceed to take into con- 
 fideration the ſtate of the Slave Trade. The bill 
of Sir W illiam Dolben, which was intended merely 

to eſtabliſh a certain reaſonable proportion between 

the number of ſlaves and the tonnage of the ſhips, 
was violently and obſtinately oppoſed by petitions 
from the Merchants of London and Liverpool 
concerned in the African trade. Counſel being 
therefore engaged, and witneſſes examined, it ap- 
peared in evidence at the bar of the Houſe, that 


five feet fix inches in tength, and fixteen inches in 


breadth 1, was the average ſpace allotted to each 
Have. The lower deck of the veſſel was entirely 


5 covered with bodies. The ſpace between the floor 
of that deck and the roof above, in height about 
tive feet eight inches, was divided by a platform, 
alto covered with human bodies. The ſlaves were 
chained two and two by their hands and feet, and 

bo 
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by means of ring-bolts faſtened to the deck. Tn 
that ſultry climate, their allowance was a pint of 


water each, per diem; and they were uſually fed. 
twice a day with yams and horſe-beans. After 
meals they were compelled by the whip to jump in 
their irons, which by the ſlave-dealers was called 
dancing. They had not, as was empbatically 
Hated, when ſtowed together, ſo much room as a 


man in his coin, either in length or breadth. They : 


drew their breath with laborious and anxious ef- 


forts, and many died of mere ſuffocation. The 
cuſtomary mortality of the yoyage exceeded ſeyen- 
teen times the uſual eſtimate of human He. K 
dave ſhip, when full fraught with this cargo of 

 wretchedneſs and abomination, exhibited at once 


the. extremes of human depravity and human 
miſery, 


Mr. Pitt, who on various occaſions has dropped : 


the Rateſinari to aſſume the nobler character of the 


philanthropiſt, declared with indignant eloquence, 
that if, as had been aſſerted by the Members for 
Liverpool, the trade could not be carried on in any 
other manner, he would retract what he had ſaid 


on a former day, and, waving every farther diſcuſ- 
| fion, give his inſtant vote for the annihilation of a 


traffic thus ſhocking to humanity. He truſted 


that the Houſe, being now in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
evidence as was never before exhibited, would en- 
deayor to extricate themſelyes from the guilt and 
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remorſe which every man ought to feel for having 
ſo long over-looked ſuch cruelty and oppreſſion.” 
The bill was carried up June 18th to the Houſe | 
of Lords, where it was fated to encounter the 
determined oppoſition of Lord Thurlow. His 
Lordſhip ſaid, that the bill was full of inconſiſteney 
and nonſenſe. The French had lately offered pre- 
miums to encourage the African trade, and the 
natural preſumption was, that we ought to do the 
ſame. This meaſure appeared to him very like a 
breach of parliamentary faith. As to himſelf, he 


ſerupled not to ſay, © that if the fit of philanthropy 


which had ſlept o many years had been ſuffered 
to ſleep one ſummer longer, it would have EY = 


peared to him more wiſe than to Sogn up the ſub- 
je& in this disjointed manner.” The Duke of 
Chandos ventured to predict a general inſurrection 
of the Negroes i in the Weſt Indies in conſequence 
of the agitation of the preſent queſtion. And 
Lord Sydney, who had once ranked amongſt the 
Friends of Liberty, expreſſed in warm terms his 
| admiration of the ſyſtem of the Slave Laws eſta- 

bliſhed in Jamaica, and ſaw no room for any im- 


provement. The bill was defended by the Duke 


of Richmond and Marquis Townſhend in a man- ; 


ner which did honor to their underſtanding and 
feelings : and it finally paſſed by a ek 
majority. 
The King put a an end to the ſeſſion July 17, 
— 1788, 
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1788, by a ſpeech from the throne, in which he 


complimented the two Houfes on their attention 


and liberality. © His faithful ſubjects had every rea- 


ſon, as he affirmed, to expect the continuance of the 


bleſſings of peace; and the engagements which he 


had recently formed with the King of Pruſſia and 


the States General of the United Provinces, would, 
he truſted, promote the ſecurity and welfare of his 


own dominions, and contribute to the general 


tranquillity of Europe.” 


Soon after the receſs * Parliament, the King, 55 
who had been for ſome time rather indiſpoſed, was 
adviſed by his phyſicians to try the mineral waters 


of Cheltenham, which he was believed to drink in 
too profuſe a quantity. His health appeared ne- 
vertheleſs, during his reſidence there, greatly eſta- 
bliſhed; and he amuſed himſelf and gratified his 
people by various excurſions in the vicinity of that 
place, diſplaying on theſe occaſions much conde- 


ſcenſion and affability, and being every where re- 


ceived with loud acclamations. 
On his return to Windſor, late in the ſummer, 


his illneſs returned with new and alarming ſymp- 
toms. By the end of October, it could no longer 
be concealed that the malady of the King was of 


a nature peculiarly afflictive and dreadful, A 

mental derangement had taken place, which ren- 

dered him totally incapable of public buſineſs, 
The Parliament had been prorogued to the 20th 
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of November; a few days previous to which, a cir- 
cular letter was iſſued by the Miniſters, in which 
the impracticability of a farther prorogation was 
ſignified, and the attendance of the Members 


carneſily requeſted. Parliament being accord- 


ingly aſſembled, the ſtate of the King's health 
was formally notified to the Houſe of Peers by 
the Lord Chancellor, and to the Commons by 
Mr. Pitt: and as the Seſſion of Parliament could 
not be opened in the regular mode, an adjournment 
of fourteen days was recommended; at the end of 

which term, if the King's iflneſs ſhould unhappily 
continue, it would be incumbent upon them to 
enter into the immediate conſideration of the 

ſtate of public affairs. Upon the re- aſſembling of 

Parliament, December the Ath, a Report of the 
Board of Privy Council was preſented to the two 


1 Houſes, containing an examination of the Royal 


Phyſicians; and it was properly ſuggeſted, that, con- 
ſidering the extreme delicacy of the ſubject, and 
te dignity of the perſon concerned, Parliament 


would do well to reſt ſatisfied without any more 4. . 


: rect and expreſs information, eſpecially as the ex- 

1 aminations of Council had been taken upon oath, 
which the Houſe of Commons had | no power 10 
adminiſter, 
The ſituation of affairs was at this period fin- 
cularly critical. The Prince of Wales, into whoſe 


bands the government of the country was ſoon 
Eren 
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likely to fall, retained a deep reſentment againſt 
the preſent Miniſters for their recent conduct re- 
ſpecting him, and took no pains to conceal his de- 


cided predilection for the perſon and politics of 
Mr. Fox. This diſtinguithed leader, on the earlieſt 


intelligence of the King's indiſpoſition, had re- 
turned from a ſummer excurſion to the Continent 


with incredible expedition; and in contemplation 


of an approaching change, a new arrangement of 
Adminiſtration was already believed to be formed, 


conſiſting of the principal Members of the former 
Coalition Miniſtry, Lord North only excepted, and 
of which the Duke of Portland was to be once 
more the oſtenſible head. The policy of Oppoſition 


ſeemed evidently repugnant to every idea of un- 


neceſſary delay. Yet doubts were unaccountably 


ſtarted by Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and others of the 


ſame party, whether Parliament could in this mo- 


mentous caſe diſpenſe with that ſort of evidence 
on which they had been accuſtomed to proceed. 


The validity of the objection was very faintly con- : 
teſted, and a Committee of twenty-one perſons | 


in each Houſe, after no long debate, appointed to 


examine and report the ſentiments of the Royal 


Phyſicians. The Report of the Committee was 
laid upon the table of the Houſe of Commons 
on the 10th of December; when a motion was 
made by Mr. Pitt, for the appointment of another 
Committee to inſpect the Journals for precedents 
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| 202 K. GEORGE III. 
of ſuch proceedings as had been adopted in former 

inſtances, when the ſovereign authority was ſuſ- 
pended by ſickneſs, infirmity, or any other cauſe, 

Mr. Fox, ſenſible perhaps of his former error, 


now oppoſed with energy the preſent motion, as 


calculated only for delay. With reſpect to pre- 


7 cedents, there were, he ſaid, notoriouſly none 


which applied to the preſent inſtance; and he af. 
| firmed, that all which was requiſite. to their ulti- 
mate deciſion, had been obtained by the Report 
now lying upon their table. By that Report they 
had aſcertained the incapacity of the Sovereign. 
And he advanced as a propoſition deducible from 
the principles of the Conſtitution, and the analog 
of the law of hereditary ſucceſſion, that whenever 
the Sovereign was incapable of exercifing the 
ſunctions of his high office, the Heir Apparent, 
if of full age and capacity, had as indiſputa- 
ble a claim to the exerciſe of the executive au- 
thority, in the name and on the behalf of the So- 
vereign, during his incapacity, as in the caſe of his 
0 natural demiſe.” 
Mr. Pitt, eager to ſeize any occaſion of poſt- 
poning, by the intervention of extraneous queſtions, 


the altimate deciſion, immediately roſe with much 


apparent warmth, and declared, “ that the aſſertion 
which had been made by Mr. Fox was little ſhort 
of TREASON againſt the Coxsrirurrox. And 
he e himſelf to prove, that the Heir Appa- 


rent, 
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rent, in the inſtances in queſtian, had no more 
right to the exerciſe of the executive power than 
ANY OTHER PERSON ; and that it belonged en- 
tirely to the two remaining branches of the Legiſ- 
lature, to make ſuch a brian for ſupplying the 
temporary deficiency as they might think proper.“ 
Thus was this famous queſtion at iſſue between 
theſe two great political rivals; in which it was re- 
markable, that Mr. Fox, the great advocate of the 
rights of the people, became the defender of pre- 
rogative; and Mr. Pitt, who had been loudly ac- 
cuſed of deſerting the principles of liberty, appear- 
ed in the advantageous light of their intrepid and 
zealous aſſertor. All thoſe popular arguments and 
primary axioms of Government, on which the 
friends of freedom ſo juſtly delight to dwell, were 
upon this occafion urged by Mr. Pitt with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, „When the regular exerciſe of 
the powers of government was from any cauſe ſuſ- 
| pended, to whom could the right of providing a 
remedy for the exiſting defect devolve, but to 
the people, from whom all the powers of govern- 
ment originated? To aſſert an inherent right in 
the Prince of Wales to aſſume the government, 
was virtually to revive thoſe exploded ideas of the 
divine and indefeaſible authority of Princes, which 
had ſo juſtly ſunk into contempt and almoſt into 
oblivion. Kings and Princes derive their power 
from the people; and to the pcople alone, through 
the 
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the organ of their repreſentatives, did it appertain 
to decide in caſes for which the Conſtitution had 
made no ſpecific or poſitive proviſion. In vain 
Vas every effort attempted to ſtem the tide of po- 
pular opinion, which ran with no lefs violence at 
this criſis in favor of Mr. Pitt, than at the com- 
mencement of his miniſterial career. In vain was 
it urged, that the primary principles of govern- 
ment were not the ſubjects of the preſent contro- 
rerſy. The queſtion was ſimply, to determine 
what the analogy of the Conſtitution required in 
a caſe wherein no recourſe could be had to au- 
thoritative precedents or to legal deciſions. The 
conſtitutional authority of Parliament to provide 
for the ſafety of the nation, in an exigency like 
the preſent, maſt be univerſally acknowledged. 
But the doubt was, whether, in the appointment 
of a Regent, they were to exerciſe a judicial or an 
elective authority. If the former, the buſineſs was 


at an end; for they muſt neceſſarily adjudge the 


Regency to the Prince. But if they were to excr- | 
ciſe an arbitrary elective power, Mr. Pitt might 
make himſelf the competitor of the Prince of Wales. 


55 Upon the Regent of their ELECTION they would 5 


undoubtedly, as was the practice in all elective | 
governments, impoſe ſuch limitations as they 

thought proper. Thus the balance of the Conſti- 
tution would be deſtroyed, the Executive Power 
| would become whey Pn upon the Legiſ- 
lative, 
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lative, and the genius of the Government would 
be radically and eſſentially changed. The ſove- 
reign authority is not a property, but an office. 
To execute that office, certain powers are neceſ- 
ſary; and whoever exerciſes it, and under what- 


ever name he acts, ought to be poſſeſſed of thoſe 


neceſſary powers; and no man under any title 


or denomination ought to be inveſted with more 


than are neceſſary. If hereditary monarchy be 


eſtabliſhed as a falutary proviſion to fruſtrate the 
machinations of faction, the ſame rule applies to 


a Regent, who ought to be inveſted with all the 


3 authority requiſite to preſerve the tranquillity and 
promote the welfare of the State.” Mr. Fox not 


chooſing to take the ſenſe of the Houſe, Mr. 
Pitt's motion for precedents was carried without a 


diviſion. 


A ſimilar motion was the next day made by 
Lord Camden! in the Houſe of Peers, and the doc- 
trine of Mr. Fox reprobated by his Lordſhip with 

great ſeverity. It was on the other hand defend- 
cd with eloquence and ability by Lord Loughbo- 


rough, and Lord Stormont, who concluded his 
Gon with recommending an immediate Addreſs 
to the Prince of Wales, entreating him to afſume 


the cxerciſe of the Royal Authority. The diſcuſ- 
ſion of the abſtract queſtion of right being per- 
ccived to afford a great and unexpected advantage 
to the Minifr Ys the Duke of York, ſoon after this 
debate, 
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debate, in the name of the Prince, exprefied his 
wiſhes, ce that the queſtion might be waved. No 


Oe claim of right, his Highneſs aca, had been ad- 


_ vanced by the Prince of Wales; and he was con- 
| fident that bis brother too well underſtood the 
ſacred principles which ſeated the Houſe of Brunſ- 
wick upon the throne, ever to aſſume or exer- 
_ ciſe any power, be his claim what it might, that 
was hot derived from the will of the people ex- 
preſſed by their Repreſentatives.” 
Lord Thurlow, who had at firſt conſented to 
take a part in the new Adminiſtration, in the 
arrangement of which the poſt of Lord Preſident 
had been aſſigned to him, now varying the courſe. 
of his policy, ſpoke with oreat energy of his © ſen- 
timents of affection towards the King. Nothing 
could be more diſgraceful than to deſert the Sove- 
reign in his diſtreſſed and helpleſs ſituation. His 
own debt of gratitude was ample, and ben he 
forgot his King might Gop forget him.“ Theſe 
expreſſions were rumored to be the reſult of cer- 
tein intimations which his Lordſhip had recently 
received of the happy and not very diſtant pro- 
| ſpect of the King's recovery. This was however 
as yet a matter of anxious and precarious ſpecula- 
ion. e 
In the Committee on tha State of the Nation, 
December 16, Mr. Pitt moved two Declaratory 
Reſolutions, importing, 1. The interruption of 
the 
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the Royal Authority; and 2. That it was the 
duty of the two Houſes of Parliament to provide 
the means of ſupplying the defect. A vehement 
debate enſued; in the courſe of which Mr. Fox 
declared the principles of the Miniſter to he, that 
the Monarchy was indeed hereditary, but that the 
Executive Power ought to be elective. The legal 
metaphyſics that thus diſtinguiſhed between the 
Cron and its functions were to him unintelligible. 

The inveſtigators ſhould be ſchoolmen, and not 
ſtateſmen, if a queſtion that ſo deeply involved 
the exiſtence of the Conſtitution were to be thus 5 

diſcuſſed. Where, ſaid he, is that famous DIC TUM 
to be found, by which the Crown is guarded with 
ſuch inviolable ſanity, while its potoers are left to 
the mercy of every aſſailant? The Reſolution was 
at length carried, on a diviſion, by 268 againſt | 
204 voices. This great point being gained, the 
- Miniſtry proceeded without heſitation or delay to 
convert it to their own pre-concerted purpoſes, 
On the 23d of December a third Reſolution 
| paſſed, empowering the Chancellor of Great Bri- | 
| tain to affix the Great Seal to ſuch Bill of Limi- 
tations as might be neceflary to reſtrict the power 
of the future Regent. This mode of procedure 
was oppoſed with great animation by Lord North. 
A perſon,” ſaid his Lordſhip, is to be ſet up 
without power or diſcretion; and this pageant, 
this ſictitious being, is to give the force of a Jaw 
to 
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to the deciſions of the two Ilouſes. Was it ever 
before heard of, that there could be a power of 


giving aflent without the power of refuſing that 
aſſent? Would any man ſeriouſly maintain that 


| the Third Eſtate thus conjured up is really 
diſtinct from the other two?“ It was ſtyled, in the 


heat and paſſion of debate, an ce inſulting fraud,” 
* mockery of legiſlation,” a © legal forgery.” 3 
an amendment was Gaal: moved by Mr. Demp- 


ſter, © That the Prince of Wales be requeſted to 


take upon himſelf the adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment during the Roy al incapacity.” On the 


LY diviſion the amendment was * by 2 51 to 


178 voices. 


The Reſhlutions which had paſſed. the Com- 


Mons being communicated for the concurrence of 
the Lords, a ſimilar amendment to that of Mr. 


Dempſter was moved by Lord Rawdon; when, 
aſter a violent debate, the Reſolutions were con- 


5 firmed, on a diviſion of 66 to 99 Peers. 


On the 2d of January 1789, to complete the 
: ſingularity and perplexity of the buſineſs, died Mr, 
Cornwall, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons; and 


on the 5th the vacant Chair was filled by Mr. 
Grenville, brother to Lord Temple—the :rregu- 


larity of his entering upon the duties of his office 


' without the ſanction of the Royal approbation be- 


ing ſcarcely noticed, amid the preflure of affairs 
ſo much more important. The Bill of Limitations, 
when 
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when ready to be introduced into the Houſe, was 
obſtructed by an unſeaſonable motion of Mr. Love- 
den, that the Phyſicians be re-examined on the 


ſubject of the King's illneſs, and the probability 


of recovery. This motion was the reſult of vari- 
ous reports reſpecting the diſagreement of opinion 


amongſt the Phyſicians themſelves, reports ſuffi- 
ciently corroborated by the ſubſequent examina- 
tion, which left the Houſe as much in the dark as 


ever as to the event; anſwering no other purpoſe 
than to create an additional delay, of which the 
Miniſter well knew the value and the advantage. 
A letter was at length written to the Prince of 
Wales by Mr. Pitt, informing his Royal Highneſs 
of the plan meant to be purſued :—that the care 


of the King's perſon, and the diſpoſition of the 


Royal houſehold, ſhould be committed to the 
Queen,. who would by this means be veſted with 


the patronage of four hundred places, amongſt 


which were the great offices of Lord Steward, 


Lord Chamberlain, and Maſter of the Horſe. That 


the power of the Prince ſhould not extend to the 


granting any office, reverſion, or penſion, for any 
other term than during the King' s pleaſure, nor to 


the conferring any peerage. The anſwer of the 
Prince was firm, dignified, and temperate. He 
aid, “ it was with deep regret that he perceived 


in the propoſitions of Adminiſtration a project for 


A weakneſs, diſorder, and inſecurity into 
Vor. IV. P e 
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every branch of political buſineſs; for ſeparating 
the Court from the State, and depriving Govern- 
ment of its natural and accuſtomed ſupport; a 
ſcheme for diſconnecting the authority to com- 
mand ſervice from the power of animating it by 
reward; and for allotting to him all the invidious 
duties of the kingly ſtation, without the means 
of ſoftening them to the public by any one act of 
grace, favor, or benignity. He obſerved, that 
the plea of public utility muſt be ſtrong, manifeſt, 
and urgent, that could thus require the extinction 
or ſuſpenſion of any one of thoſe eſſential rights 
in the Supreme Power or its Repreſentative, or 
which could juſtify 1 the Prince in conſenting, that 
in his perſon an experiment ſhould be made to 
aſcertain with how ſmall a portion of kingly power 
the executive government of his country could 
be conducted. In fine, the Prince declared, that 
his conviction of the evils which might other- 
wiſe ariſe, outweighed in his mind every other 
9 conſider ation, and would determine him to under- 
take the painful truſt impoſed upon him by that 
melancholy neceſhty, which of all the King! o fub- | 
ns jects he deplored the moſt.“ 
Ihe bill intended to carry into effect this wild 
and dangerous project, the offspring of party in- 
tereſt and perſonal ambition, calculated only, as 
Vas juſtly and forcibly remarked, “ to eſtabliſh a 
weak Gov ernment and a ſtrong Oppoſition, was 
brought 
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brought into the Houſe on the 16th of January, 
1789. Long and violent debates enſued, in the 


courſe of which a proteſt was entered on the Jour- 


nals of the Houſe of Lords, ſigned by the Duke 
of York, at the head of the Princes of the blood, 
and fifty-five other Peers, expreſſive of their high- 


eſt indignation at the reſtrictions on the Executive 
Authority thus arbitrarily impoſed. Theſe extra- 


ordinary proceedings were at length, happily for 


the public, arreſted in their progreſs, by an inti- 
mation from the Lord Chancellor, that the King 


was declared by his phyſicians to be in a ſtate of 
convaleſcence. This was followed by a declara- 


tion on the 10th of March, that his Majeſty, be- 


ing perfectly recovered from his indiſpoſition, had 
ordered a Commiſſion to be iſſued for holding the 
Parliament in the uſual manner; The tidings of 


the King's recovery diffuſed the moſt general and 
heartfelt ſatisfaction. A national thankſgiving was 


appointed, and the King himſelf went in ſolemn 
proceſſion to the cathedral of St. Paul's, to offer 


up his grateful devotions on this event; which was 
celebrated throughout the kingdom by ſplendid | 
5 illuminations, and all the other accuſtomed de- 


monſtrations of joy. 


The conduct of the. Triſh Parliament in this 


| buſineſs formed a ſtriking contraſt to that of the 

Engliſh; and was dictated by a policy the moſt 
ſimple, obvious, and rational. On the aſcertain- 

1 5 P2 ment 
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ment of the fact reſpecting the incapacity of the 
Sovereign, Mr. Conolly moved, February 11, 
1789, That an Addreſs be preſented to the 
Prince of Wales, requeſting him immediately to 
take upon himſelf the government of that kingdom 
as Regent, during the continuance of the King's 
incapacity,” This was carr ied WITHOUT A DIVI- 
| 810n. To this refolution the Houſe of Lords ac- 
| ceded. But the Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis of 
Buckingham (late Earl Temple), refuſing, by a 
raſh and hazardous exerciſe of diſcretion, to tranſ- 
mit this Addreſs to England, Commiſſioners were 
appointed by both Houſes to preſent the Addreſs 


in perſon to bis Royal Higbneſs. The rapid 
and unexpected recovery of the King happily ſu- 


perſeded the object of their commiſſion. But 
the Prince in his reply declared, © that nothing 
could obliterate from his memory the ſentiments 
of N which he felt for their generous kind- : 
neſs,” 
Among the innumerable evils 5 the 
mode of procedure adopted by the Britiſh Par- 
liament, one of the moſt formidable was the poſ- 
fible, and even probable, diffimilarity of the deci- 
fions of the two Legiſlatures. Had the Prince of 
Wales reſuſed, under the degrading circumſtances 


with which the offer of the Regency was accom- 


panied in England, to accept the government of 
the kingdom, there is good reaſon. to believe that 
. 1 


it would have been conferred upon the Queen, ny 
while the Prince would have been conſtituted Re- 
— gent of Ireland, with the uſual powers of Roy- 
alty. This would doubtleſs have given rife to a 
queſtion of the moſt important, and at the ſame 
time of the moſt difficult nature, viz. Whether 
Ireland, agreeably to the political compact ſubſiſt- 
ing between the two countries, could conſtitu- 
tionally emancipate herſelf from the Executive 
Government eſtabliſhed in England, under what- 
ever name, or by whatever perſons it might be ex- 
erciſed ? Of this perplexing and dangerous queſ- 
tion, the prudence of the Prince, in accepting 1 
the Regency under all the concomitant bumili- 


ating reſtrictions of Parliament, fortunately pre- Pa 
cluded not only the invent e, but even the . 8 
mention. ST! NE ts I 
In the ſpeech delivered by the Chuncellor i in the ä 
name of the King to the two Houſes, his Ma- on 17 55 


jeſty conveyed to them his warmeſt acknowledg- 
ments for the additional proofs they had given of 
their attachment to his perſon, and their concern 
for the honor and intereſt of his Crown, It 
ſoon appeared that the late proceedings of the Ef 

Miniſtry were in the higheſt degree acceptable to 


the Sovereign: and thoſe perſons holding poſtits .** 
S 
under the Government, who had concurred in + 07%. £4 


the meaſures of the Oppoſition, were unceredoß- * 
niouſly diſmiſſed from their offices; amongſt whom £3- 
P 

P 3 wers 985 
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were the Marquis of Lothian, the Duke of Queenf. 
berry, Lord Carteret, and Lord Malmeſbury. 
Before the firſt auſpicious moments of gratula- 
tion had ſubſided, Mr. Fox renewed his popular 
motion for the repeal of the Shop Tax, to which 
Mr. Pitt did not, in the preſent circumſtances, 
chooſe any longer to refuſe his aſſent; though he 
declared he had heard nothing in the way of ar- 
gument, which induced him to change bis origi- 
nal opinion. He accordingly moved an omiſſion 
of that part of the preamble to the Bill of Repeal, 
by which the tax was pronounced a partial and 
oppreſſive impoſition, e — the Juſt 
principles of taxation. 
Mir. Dempſter at the ſame time moved for a re- 


peal of the Hawkers and Pedlars Tax, which was | 


originally impoſed on the extraordinary ground of 
its operating as an indemnity to the ſhopkeeper; 


thus ſacrificing one claſs of men to the conveni- 


ence and accommodation of another. A total re- 
Peal of this law nevertheleſs could not be obtained; 
but a bill paſſed to explain and amend the act, 
by which the more onerous clauſes were mitigated, 
and theſe friendleſs and injured people reſtored 
in ſome meaſure to their civil and commercial 
rights. 85 1 
A motion of Ret oreater importance was in- | 
troduced ſoon after this (May 8), by Mr. Beau- | 
ſoy, being a renewal of the W two years 


. 
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ago ſubmitted to the Houſe, for the repeal of the 


Corporation and Teſt Acts; © prompted, as he 


ſaid, thereto by the unalterable confidence which 


the Diſſenters repoſed in the diſpoſition of the 


Houſe to do juſtice to the injured, and afford re- 


| Hef to the oppreſſed. And they could not forget 
how frequently the Legiſlature had granted the 
requeſts which cauſeleſs alarms had at firſt induced 


them to refuſe.” 


This motion was ed by Mr. Fox with a 
force of argument which could not but make ſome 

degree of impreſſion on the moſt callous and pre- 
Judiced mind. This great Stateſman laid it down 


as a primary axiom of policy, that no human 
Government had juriſdiction over opin ions as ſuch, 


and more particularly over religious opinions. It 
bad no right to preſume that it knew them, and 


much leſs to act upon that preſumption. When 


opinions were productive of ads injurious to ſo- | 
_ ciety, the Law knew how and where to apply the 
remedy. If the reverſe of this dodrine were 


adopted, if the actions of men were to be pre 


judged from their opinions, it would ſow the ſeeds 
of everlaſting jealouſy and diſtruſt ; it would 
give the moſt unlimited ſcope to the malignant 
| paſſions 5 it would incite each man to divin e the | 


| opinions - of | his | neighbor, to deduce milchiey- 


ous conſequences from them, and then to prove 


that he ought to incur diſabilities, to be fet- 
1 tered 
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tered with roſtrietions to be harafſed with pe- 


nalties. 
« From this intolerant principle had flowed every 


= ſpecies of party zeal, every ſyſtem of political per. 


ſecution, every extravagance of religious hate. It 


Was an irreverent and impious opinion to maintain, 


that the Church muſt depend for ſupport as an en- 
gine or ally of the State, and not on the evidence 
of its doctrines, and the excellency of their moral 
effects. Moderation and indulgence to other ſecs 
were equally conducive to the happineſs of man- 
Find and the ſafety of the Church. 
Since the æra of the Revolution the Church 
bad flouriſhed, becauſe her imaginary fears had 
been diſſipated. She had improved i in knowledge 
and candor, becauſe, inſtead of being enabled to 
impoſe filence on the Diſſenters by the ſtrong 
hand of power, ſhe had been obliged to hear 
their arguments; and the Community at large 
bad ſound the happy effects, which a collifion of 
opinions in open and liberal diſcuſſion, among men 
living under the fame Government, never fails to 


_ produce, There were many men not of the Eſta- I 
bliſhment, to whole ſervices their country had a | 


claim. Surely a oitizen of this deſcription might 
be permitted without danger or abſurdity to ſay, 
C Though I diſſent from the Church, I am a 
friend to the Conſtitution ; and on religious ſub- 
jects 1 am entitled to think and act as I pleaſe. 
— . Ought 
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Ought the Country to be deprived of the benefit 
ſhe might derive from the talents of ſuch men, and 
his Majeſty be prevented from diſpenſing the fa- 


vors of the Crown exeept to one deſcription of his 


ſubjects? Mr. Fox declared himſelf a friend to an 


Eſtabliſhment of Religion in every country, framed 
agreeably to the ſentiments of the majority of its 
inhabitants. But to inveſt that Eſtabliſhment with 
a monopoly of civil and religious privileges, was 
palpably unjuſt, and remote from the purpoſe o 


an Eſtabliſhment, which was no otherwiſe con- 
nected with the State, than as it tended to pro- 


mote morality and good order among the people. 
The Teſt and Corporation Acts had ſubſiſted, it 


was contended, for more than a century. True; 3 


but how had they ſubſiſted? By repeated ſuſpen- 
ſions. For the Indemnity Bills were, literally ſpeak- 


ing, annual acts. Where then would be the im- 


propriety of ſuſpending them for ever by an act of 


perpetual operation et not Great Britain be the 


laſt to avail herſelf of the general improvement of 
the human underſtanding. Indulgence to other . 


ſects, a candid reſpect for their opinions, a: de- 
fire to promote charity and good-will, were the 


beſt proofs that any religion could give of its di- 


vine origin. To the Church of England | in parti- 
cular he would ſay, _ 


-< Tuque prior, tu parce genus qui ducis Olympo.' 


Such 
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Such are the noble and exalted ſentiments which 
have long elevated Mr. Fox to the rank of the firſt 
ſtateſman of his age and nation. The motion of 
Mr. Beaufoy was zealouſly oppoſed by Lord North, 
in a ſpeech conſiſting, as it was juſtly deſcribed by 
a Member of the Houſe in debate, of © a {eries 
of pompous nothings.” 

Mr. Pitt alſo again appeared as its opponent, in 
an artificial harangue decorated with a great ex- 
ternal ſhow of candor and ſpeeiouſneſs of language. 
On a diviſion the numbers were, Ayes 104, Noes 124; 
ſo that this important queſtion important indeed 
even beyond what the Miniſter himſelf probably 
had at this period any conception of—was loſt by 
20 voices only. This therefore might be regarded 


as a decided victory on the part of the Diſſenter, 


had they known how to improve their advantage. 


But their reſentment againſt the Court and the 


| Miniſter was not at all abated by the ſoft and footh- 
ing expreſſions by which Mr. Pitt attempted to 
_ diſguiſe and palliate his refuſal : and the ground 
Hy they had gained 1 in deſpite of the courtly machina- 
tions againſt' them, excited a degree of elation, 
which led to groſs and fatal indiſcretions. 
About this period, a bill of a nature very merito- 


rious was introduced into the Houſe of Peers by 


Lord Stanhope, for the repeal of a number of 
obſolete and vexatious laws, inflicting penaltics 
upon | perſons moſenting themſelyes from the ſer- 
vice 
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vice of the Church, ſpeaking in derogation of the 
Book of Common Prayer, &c. 


On the ſecond reading, Dr. Moore, Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, a prelate of a diſpoſition natu- 
rally mild and generous, rouſed by this alarming 
attack upon the CHuRch, roſe to give his decided 


oppoſition to the meaſure. * The bill under their 


Lordſhips“ diſcuſſion, if permitted to paſs, would 


ſerve as a cover, his Grace affirmed, to every ſpecies 
of irreligion. If unreſtrained ſpeaking, writing, 


and publiſhing on the ſubject of Religion were to- 
lerated, there was ſcarcely any miſchief to the 
Church or to Civil Society that imagination could 


frame, which might not be effected. The very 
foundation of Religion, as by Law Mall iſhed, might 


be undermined and overthrown.” 


Dr. Warren, Biſhop of Bangor, obſerved, ce that 5 


it remained for theſe days of licentiouſneſs to call 


in queſtion the propriety and wiſdom of thoſe regu- 


| lations which their Lordſhips were now ſolicited to 
repeal. To compel men by penalties not to abſent 
themſelves from the public places of worſhip, did 


not militate againſt any ſort of religious liberty, ſince ; 
the Diſſenters were allowed to reſort to their own 


congregations : and he who could not communi- 


cate with either, might well be ſuppoſed to hold 


doctrines i injurious to the State, and which ought 
not to be tolcrated.” 


Dr. Halifax x, Of St. | Aſaph, enforced this affer- 
tion, 
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tion, and reminded the Houſe of the inſtitution 
among the Locrians, which obliged every man that 

propoſed a repeal of an exiſting law, to come into 


5 the Aſſembly with a rope about his neck. 


Dr. Horſley, of St. David's, expreſſed bimſel, I 


in terms ſtill more indignant, and with ſtill greater 


ardor of holy zeal, He ſaid & the bill in queſtion 


Vas calculated to tear away the foundations of the 
Church of England, and through her means to 
deſtroy the very being of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
The Act of Elizabeth impoſing a fine upon the 
non-attendance on divine worſhip, was a ſalutary 
law. It was a miſtake to ſuppoſe the right of pri- 
vate judgment in religion unlimited. The Magji- 
ſtrate had a right to puniſh Atheiſm, as a crime 
againſt the welfare of ſociety; and by the ſame 
rule, to puniſh a contempt for the Revelation of 
Gad in the Chriſtian Religion. There was more- 
over always danger in diſturbing ancient laws, for 
the exiſtence of which, at a diſtant period, no good 
reaſon could be given. Their wiſdom, though not 
obvious at the period of the repeal, was generally 5 
proved by the miſchief that enſued upon their an- 


5 nihzilation.“ 


Lord Stormont, * lüghtened « and enraptured with 
' theſe arguments, paid high compliments to the 


Bench of Biſhops, declaring that they had that 


day done themſelves infinite credit, and ren- 
dered their characters ſacred in the public eſti- 
5 mation. 
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mation. It is needleſs to FE that the bill was 


rejected. f Ai 
On the approach of the ſummer receſs, Mr. Dun- balk 

7400 

das, agreeably to the tenor of the India Regulation — 
Bill, made his annual ſtatement of the finances of : 05 
the Company, which he repreſented as in a moſt bi | 
proſperous and flouriſhing condition ; concluding Pp 
however, as uſual, with a motion to empower | the 10 
Company to raiſe the ſum of one million, by way Fa 
of increaſe of capital, to be ſubſcribed by the pre- 105 
ſent proprietors of Eaſt India Stock; and the bill p * 
founded on this motion — both Houſes with bf 
trivial oppoſition. : % 
The ſeſſion was far 1 when Mr. Wil- he 
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p berforce brought forward his long expected mo- 
tion relating to the abolition of the African Slave 
Trade, which was now become the theme of pub- 
lic execration. Mr, Wilberforce divided his ſub- 
ject into three parts—the nature of the trade as it 
affected Africa itſelf; the appearance it aſſumed in 
the tranſportation of the ſlaves; and the conſidera- 
tions ſuggeſted by their actual ſtate in the Weſt 
Indies. What muſt be the natural conſequence 
of a Slave Trade with Africa, with a country vaſt 
in its extent, not utterly barbarous, but civilized 
in a very ſmall degree? Was it not plain that ſhe 
muſt ſuffer from it? that her ſavage manners muſt 

be rendered ſtill more ferocious, and that a Slave 
Trade carried on round her coaſts, muſt extend 
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violence and deſolation to her very centre? Such 
were preciſely the circumſtances proved by the 
evidence before the Privy Council. As to the 
mode i in which the ſlaves were tranſported from 
Africa to the Weſt Indies, he affirmed that ſo much 
miſery condenſed into ſo ſmall a compaſs, was more 
| than human imagination had ever before con- 
ceived. It was the conſtant practice to ſet fail in 
the night, that the ſlaves, wrung with diſtreſs at 
quitting for ever their native country, might not be 
ſenſible of the moment of departure. This dread- 
fulevent was marked with ſongs and tears of lamen- 
tation. It appeared in evidence, that a Captain 
more ſuſceptible than the reſt had threatened a wo- 
man with the terrors of the laſh, becauſe her fong 
Was too painful for his feelings. The mortality on 
board the ſhips was prodigious; and including the 
ſubſequent ſegſoning, it did not amount to leſs than 
50 per cent. 
On their arrival i in the W eft Jade aſtringents 
and waſhes were employed to hide their wounds, 
and make them up for ſale—artifices at once frau- 


dulent and fatal. This infamous traffic was alto {os 


known to be the grave of ſailors employed i in it. 
Of 3170 ſeamen who had ſailed from Liverpool in in 
1787, only 1428 had returned. 
Mr. Wilberforce ſaid he felt thew icked av of the 
Slave Trade to be ſo enormous, ſo dreadſul, and ir- 


remediable, that he could ſtop at no alternative thor: 
N of 
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ef its abolition. He acknowledged that his mind had 
indeed been haraſſed with the objections of the 


Weſt India Planters, who had aſſerted that the ruin 


_ of their property muſt be the conſequence of this 


regulation. He could not, however, help diſtruſting 
their arguments. He could not believe that the 


Almighty Being, who forbade the practice of rapine 
and blood, had made rapine and bloodſhed neceſ- 
ſary to any part of his creation. Light ſoon broke 


in upon his mind. His ſuſpicions were confirmed 
by daily information, and the evidence he had now 


to offer upon this point was deciſive and complete. 
The principle upon which he founded the neceſſity 


of the act, was not indeed policy but juſtice ; but 


though juſtice were the principle of the meaſure, 


he would pledge himſelf to prove it reconcileable 


with our trueſt political intereſt. 
Mr. Wilberforce concluded a long and excellent 


ſpeech, equally addreſſed to the underſtanding and 


feelings of the Houſe, and which produced a moſt 


ſenſible and powerful effect, by moving, not, as was 
generally expected, a general vote of cenſure and 


reprobation, which would have impoſed an obliga- 
tion on the Houſe to have proceeded to ſtrong 


and deciſive meaſures; but an elaborate and tedious 
| ſeries of complex and ſomewhat dubious propoſi- 


tions, twelve in number, ſpecifying the number of 
ſlaves imported from Africa into the Britiſh Welt 
Indies; the different deſcriptions of perſons in- 
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cluded in this aggregate number; the injury ſuf. 

tained by the ſeamen employed in the African 

Trade; the cauſes of the mortality of the Ne- 

groes ; and the different items of calculation re- 

ſpecting the increaſe of population in Jamaica 
and Barbadoes; and they concluded with declar- 

: ing coldly, that no conſiderable or permanent in- 
convenience would reſult from diſcontinuing the 
farther importation. 

Upon theſe propoſitions, Mr. Wilberforce faid 
he did not mean to urge the Houſe to come to any 
immediate vote. This afforded ample ſcope on 

the part of the anti-abolitioniſts, Lord Penryn, 
Lord Maitland, &c. &c. and they eagerly em- 

braced the opportunity to ereate new difficulty 

and delay, Mr. Wilberforce declaring that he 
| relied on the evidence contained in the Report of 
the Privy Council, they infiſted that the Merchants | 
and Planters intereſted in this buſineſs were enti- 
| tled to be heard by Counſel. 

Mir. Pitt obſerved with ſome degree of indigna- 

tion, and as a very extraordinary circumſtance, 

that the Report had lain many weeks on the table, 
and no argument againſt its ſufficiency had been 
| heard of, till the moment was arrived that the Houſe 
was expected to come to an ultimate vote on the 
ſubject. At length, however, he conceded, with 
the too eaſy conſent of Mr. Wilberforce, to the ex- 


amination of witneſſes on the part of the Slave 
Merchants E 
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Merchants and Plantcrs—vainly and credulouſſy 
* truſting that unneceſſary delays would not be 


introduced, as he could by no means ſubmit to the 
ultimate procraſtination of ſo important a buſineſs,” 


Lord Penryn in the courſe of the debate aflerting, 
that, to his knowledge, the Planters were willing to 
aſſent to any regulations of the trade, ſhort of its abo- 


lition, Mr. Fox, with glowing eloquence, declared, 5 
« that he knew of no ſuch thing as a regulation of 


robbery and reſtriction of murder. There was no 
medium : the Legiſlature muſt either aboliſh the 


trade, or plead guilty to all the iniquity with 
which it was attended. This was a traffic which 
no Government could authorize, without par- 


ticipation in the infamy.” Evidence being heard 
at the bar of the Houſe for ſeveral ſucceſſive 


weeks, it was at length, on the 23d of June, moved 


by Mr. Alderman Newnham, * that the farther 


conſideration. of the fubject be Helene to the 


next ſeſſion.“ 


One of the moſt able and tenalous aſſociates ; of : 
Mr. Wilberforce i in this buſineſs, from the com- 


mencement of it, was Mr. William Smith, Member 
ſor Sudbury, w hoſe character in reſpect of honor, 


probity, and underſtanding, had perhaps no ſupe- 


rior within or without the walls of that Houſe. 
Upon this occaſion Mr. Smith expreſſed his anxiety, 


© that the queſtion ſhould be brought to a ſpeedy 


iſſue. He had not heard any good reaſon why 
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| the examination of witneſſes might not be carried 
on for ſome weeks longer.“ It was known that the 
hearing of evidence was at all times thinly attended, 
If therefore the few Members that did attend were 
willing to give up their time a little longer, why | 
ſhould other Members complain of an inconve— 
nience, in the ſuffering of which they took no 
ſhare?” The queſtion, however, was carried without 
a diviſion, and the temporary Regulation AR of 
| Sir William Dolben was renewed for another year, 
It is worthy of tranſient remark, that Mr. Wil. 
| berforce, Mr. Smith, and Sir William Dolben, all 
of whom had con ſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the progreſs of this buſineſs, were of religious | 
| perſuaſions very diſſimilar Mr. Wilberforce being 2 
a fayorer of the doctrines of Methodiſm, Mr. Smith 
an avowed Diſlenter, and Sir William Dolben an 
High Churchman. But on this great queſtion, | 
which involved in it the general intereſts of man- g 
kind, all ſubordinate differences vaniſhed, and it 
ſufficed to every valuable purpoſe, that they were 
all of the exalted and univerſal religion of Ru- 
VANITY ® 


1 he 


1 * the beautiful Poetic Epiſtle, addreſſed to Mr. Wilber- 
force by the celebrated Mrs, Barbauld, on the ſubject of the 
Slave "Trade, are to be found the following pictureſque and ani- 

mated lines, deſcriptive of the miſeri ies entailed on the natives of 


Africa vy this horrid traffic: ; 


Nor 
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The trial of Mr. Haſtings was reſumed early 
in the ſeſſion, and the third article, reſpecting pre- 
ſents illegally and corruptly received by Mr. 
Haſtings, brought forward by Mr. Burke. In 
his opening ſpeech in ſupport of this charge, in | 
which the fatal buſineſs of Nund-comar ſtood moſt 
conſpicuous, Mr. Burke made uſe of the follow- 
ing indiſcreet expreſſion: © that man Mr. Haſtings 
MURDERED by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey.” 
This afforded a ground of petition from Mr. Haſ- 
tings, that this allegation ſhould be proſecuted in 


Nor in their palmy walks and foiew rroves: 

The form benign of rural pleaſure roves ; 

No milk-maid's ſong, or hum of village talk; 

Sooths the lone Poet in his evening walk; 

No willing arm the flail unwearied . 
Where the mix'd ſounds of cheerful labor riſe; 
No blooming maids and frolic ſwains are ſeen 
To pay gay homage to their harveſt queen. 
No heart - expanding ſcenes their eyes mult prove, 
Of thriving induſtry and faithful love: 

But ſhrieks and yells diſturb the balmy air, 
Dumb ſullen looks of woe announce deſpair, 

And angry eyes thro' duſky features glare. as 
Friends of the friendleſs—Hail, ye generous band! 15 
Whoſe efforts yet arreſt Heaven's lifted hand; 

Around whoſe ſteady brows, in union ade 

The Civic wreath and Chriſtian's palm unite; 
Your merit ſtands no greater and no leſs 
Without or with the varniſh of ſucceſs. 


Qz. ſpecifie 
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ſpecifie articles, or that the Houſe ſhould grant him 
fuch redreſs as to them ſhould ſeem meet.“ 

Aſter a long debate, the Houſe of Commons re- 
ſolved, © that no authority had been given by the 
Houſe for the purpoſe of making any criminal 
eharge reſpecting the death of Nund-comar, and 


that the words complained of ought not to haye 


been ſpoken.” With this ſort of reparation, though | 
not abſolutely amounting to an affirmation of inno- 


eence, Mr. Haſtings was compelled to reſt ſatisfied. | 


Mr. Grenville, Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, being advanced, upon the reſignation of Lord {| 


Sydney, to the office of Secrctary of State, and in 
the ſequel to a peerage, was ſucceeded, after fitting 
in the chair of the Houſe ſcarcely fix months, by 
Henry Addington, Eſq. The new Speaker ſoon 
acqured great reputation for dignity, integrity and 
h impartiality in the diſcharge of his office; and he 
is, by the united voice of contending factions, 
allowed to rank amongſt the ableſt of thoſe who 
, have occupied that high and difficult Cation... | 
In providing the ſupplies of the year, Mr. Pit 
was obliged to acknowledge the neceſſity of bor- | 
. rowing the ſum of one million, contrary to his oWw'n. 
prediction, that no loan would be wanted! T his 
neceſſity, however, did not ariſe from the unpro- 
ductiveneſs of the taxes, which roſe even higher 
than the previous eſtimate of the Miniſter; but 


from 
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from extraordinary and unforeſeen: cauſes, the 
principal of which were the ſums voted for the 
liquidation of the arrear of the Civil Liſt, and of 
the debt of the Prince of Wales, and the expence 
of the late Armament : ſo that the general proſpect 
of future and permanent proſperity remained 
wholly unimpaired; and the Miniſter acquired, 
from the preſent ſtate of commerce and of the 
public funds and revenues, 3 and juſt increaſe 
of reputation. 

An important operation of Shance took place in 
the courſe of the ſeſſion, i in the exchange of the 
heavy duties on tobacco from the cuſtoms to the 
exciſe. | This was effected with general approba- 
tion, and great advantage to the public. It is a 
_ circumſtance well worthy of obſervation, as cha- 
racteriſtic of the caprice and inconſtancy of the 
public opinion, that this meaſure, which had nearly 
coſt Sir Robert Walpole his place, and even en- 
dangered his life and againſt which 200 Members 
of the Houſe of Commons divided on the ori- 
ginal motion of the Miniſter, and which he 
Was finally compelled to relinquiſh—was now op- 
poſed on the third reading of the bill by 20 voices 
only, in a thin and deſerted Houſe of 90 Mem- 
bers. 

Ihe ſeſſion was tertainated Auguſt TY 1 
by a ſpeech from the Lord Chancellor in the name 
of the Sovereign ; in which it was obſerved, © that 


Q3 dtthough 


though the good oitions of the King and his Allies : 
had not been effectual for the reſtoration of the 
general tranquillity, the ſituation of affairs pro- 
miſed to this country the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of the bleſſings of peace.“ This was an aſſurance 
highly and peculiarly grateful, in conſequence 
of the recent events which had taken place i in the 
different kingdoms of Europe. A war had been 
| kindled, which gradually diffuſed itſelf from the 


Euxine to the Baltic—from the ſnow- clad moun- 


tains of Norway to the arid waſtes of Tartary : and | 


the foundations of a great and ſtupendous a e — 
had been laid, which, almoſt inſtantly expanding 


itſelf into gigantic growth, became the ſubject of 


terror, no leſs than of aſtoniſhment, to the ſur- 
rounding nations, 

Never was Europe m more deceived than in the idea 
the had originally formedof the character of the Em- 
peror Joſeph II, upon whom, on his firſt entrance into 
the grand ſcenes of public life, all eyes were fixed, 


and under whoſe ſpecious exterior the er edulous en- | 


thuſiaſm of hope had diſcovered all the qualities of — 
a Legiſlator and a Hero. And he was confidently | 
announced. as the Monarch deſtined to throw the 
ſplendid reputation of Frederic the Great into 
ſhade. Time however ſoon diſpelled theſe falſe 
and flattering pr epoſſeſſions; and he was perceived 
to be equally deſfitute of the talents and the vir- 
tues neceſſury to the formation of a great and illuſ⸗ 


trious 


« CEOROE IM... - an 


trious character, Burning with an inſatiable thirſt 
for GLORY, that Moloch of Princes, at whoſe 


bloody ſhrine millions of human victims have 


been offered, his mind ſeemed eternally ha- 


raſſed and haunted with the enquiry, 5 What hall 


Ido to be for ever known HB 
While that juſtly celebrated Stateſman the 


Prince de Kaunitz retained his influence over the 
Councils of the Court of Vienna, a veil was caſt 
over the vices and defects of the Sovereign. But as 
he advanced in life, and began to act upon his own 
ideas, and in reliance upon his own judgment, his 


vanity, his verſatility, his rapacity, his raſhneſs, and 


his folly became apparent to all. Diſappointed 


in his recent and favorite ſchemes of ambition, 
his evil genius now ſuggeſted another project 
ſtill more abſurd and impracticable than the for- 
_ N 


cognized by Spain, that haughty Power, ſenſible of 


the erroneous policy which had loſt ſo valuable a 


poſſeffion, adopted, with relation to the provinces 
which yet remained, a mild and lenient ſyſtem of go- 


vernment. Onthe tran sfer of the Low Countriestothe 


Houſe of Auſtria by the Treaty of Utrecht, the ſame 


_ equitable treatment was obſerved ; and that no leſs 


under the weak and oppreſſive reign of Charles VI, 
Q 4 Fn Ton. 


Since the famous Treaty of Weſiphalia, by. 
which the independency of Holland had been re- 
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than the auſpicious and benign government of 
bis daughter, the celebrated Maria Thereſa. 
During all the viciſſitudes of polities and of power, 
the Auſtrian Netherlands continued to flouriſh 
under the protection of their own juſt laws, and 
the limitations of their free and happy Conſtitution. 
Of the provinces ſubject to Auſtria, by far the moſt 
conſiderable and extenſive i is Brabant; and although : 
the forms of government eſtabliſhed in the differ- 


ent States bear a cloſe analogy to each other, the |} 
Conſtitution of Brabant is regarded as the beſt de- 


| fined and moſt perfect. Like the Conſtitution of 
England, it is compounded of three Eſtates, and 
| the executive authority is veſted in the Sovereign, 
who bears the title of Duke of Brabant. The le- 
giſlative power, including the important preroga- 
tive of levying taxes, reſides in the States of Bra- 
bant, which is in part an elective and repreſentative 
atſembly, though not conſtraced on a very popu- 
lar plan. The juriſdiction of civil and crimi- 
nal cauſes is in the cities conſigned to the Magi- 
ſtrates, under various equitable reſtrictions. In the 
villages it nominally appertains to the Lords of the 
| Manors or Baronies; but it is in fad exerciſed by 
reſpectable perſons, choſen for the moſt part by 
the inhabitants themſelves, from whoſe deciſion an 
appeal lies to the Baronial Courts. T he Supreme | 
Tribunal of Juſtice is eſtabliſhed at Bruflels, and 
5 it 
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it is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Council 


of Brabant. Its functions are not however merely 
judicial. It is alſo a Council of State, and partici- 


pates largely in the executive power for no act 
of the Sovereign is valid till confirmed by the Coun- 


eil under the Great Seal of Brabant. Theſe and 


many other privileges were after long and fierce 
5 contentions guarantied for ever to the people of 
Brabant, by a charter granted by one of the antient 
Dukes, and which, from the triumphal proceſſion 
of the Prince into his capital, on the original execu- | 


tion of it, is denominated the 30YEUSE ENTREE. 


The acuteneſs of philoſophical and political 


theoriſts would no doubt detect with eaſe the 
groſs defects of this rude and artleſs ſketch of a 
free Conſtitution. But its general and eſſential ex 


cewllence is ſufficiently demonſtrated by the pro- 
ſperous ſtate of the country, and the paſſionate at- 
tachment of the people to their eſtabliſned form 


of government. This free form of government 
Joſeph the Second had from deliberate malice, or, 
more candidly ſpeaking, from exceſs of preſumption 
and folly, determined to ſuby ert and deſtroy. On 
the 1ſt of January 178 7, two Imperial edicts were 
iflued, formally ſuppreſſing the antient inſtitu- 5 
tions, and even the Great Couneil of Brabant; eſta- 


; bliſhing 1 in their ſtead a new Council of General 


Government, aſſiſted by Tribunals erected on the 


ſeyere and arbitrary model of thoſe actually exiſting 


under 
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under the proper Auſtrian government. As if this 
were not enough to rouſe the ſpirit of reſiſtance 
in the nation, the Emperor, careful to heighten 
tde enthuſiaſm of civil liberty with the rage of 
religious bigotry, annihilated at the ſame time the 
charter of the Univerſity of Louvain, and efta- 

| bliſhed a new general ſeminary for the ſtudy of 
Theology: the Profeſſors to be nominated by the 
ſole authority of the Emperor. A violent and uni- 
”_— verſal commotion inftantly took place ; and the 
States of Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault, aſſem- 
bling, forbade the people in expreſs terms to pay 
i any regard to the late edicts. All ranks of men 
enrolled themſelves in military aſſociations for their 
common defence. Deputies were diſpatched to Vi- 
enna to repreſent their grievances, and to remon- 


ſtrate with the Emper or in perſon againſt theſe atro- 


cious and unprecedented violations of their rights. 
Agreeably to the irreſolute and inconſiſtent po- 
licy of the Emperor, the Deputies, notwithſtanding 
his previous menaces of vengeance, were moſt gra- 
ciouſly received at the Imperial Court. The Sove- 
reign proſeſſed himſelf well- diſpoſed to reſtore their 
antient privileges as contained in the Joyer iſe En- 


tree, and intimated an intention of viſiting the | 


Netherlands, to take meaſures with the States for 
the welfare of the people. Ip} 
In a ſhort time Count Murray, the Auſtrian Go- 


vernor, publiſhed a proclamation, completely re- 
__ yoking_ 
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voking the late proceedings, and re- eſtabliſhing the 
antient government. Happily for the people of 
Flanders, the capricious polities of the Emperor 
had by this time directed their views to a diſtant 
and oppolite quarter. The advantages acquired 
by Rutfta in conſequence of the Treaty of 1784, 
excited the chagrin and envy of that Monarch; 
and the Turkith Empire at this period preſenting 
an eaſy and inviting proſpect of conqueſt, a nego- 
tiation was ſet on foot with this view between the 
two Imperial Courts; and in the ſpring of 1 787, 
a conference took place between the Czarina and 
the Emperor at the new capital of Cherſon, whi- 
ther the Empreſs of the Ruſſias had with great 
pomp and ſplendor repaired, in order to her inau- 
guration as Sovereign of the Tauriea. Scarcely did 
the deign to affect concealment of her hoſtile in- 
tentions ; and over one of the gates of the city ſhe 
cauſed to be inſeribed, cc This i 18 the Gate which 
leads to BYzanTIUM.” 

The Ottoman Porte, fully apprized of the machi- 
nations of the Imperial Courts, took a haſiy reſo- 
lution, notwithſtanding her own extreme. unpre- 
paredneſs for commencing offenſive operations, to 
publiſh an immediate declaration of war againſt 
Kuſſia in the hope probably of being able to con- 

ciliate the E mperor beforc his plan of hoſtility was 
fully matured. This however was a vain expecta- 


tion; the Emperor ordering, after a very ſhort in- 


z 
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terval, a Memorial to be delivered by his Ambaſſa- 
dor at Conſtantinople, ſtating, “ that he was com- 
pelled by Treaty to affiſt his Ally the Czarina with 
Zo, oo men; and if this ſhould be conſidered by 
the Porte as an act of hoſtility, he was prepared for 
every event. Not w aiting the anſwer, he made, 
on the 24 of December 1787 , a moſt perfidious at- 


3 tempt to ſurpriſe the fortreſs of Belgrade. Being 


diſappointed in this enterpriſe, he thought proper 
to offer an apology for his conduct, which only = 
ſerved by its futility to demonſtrate the weakneſs of 
the government which condeſcended to accept it. 
- I he Imperial Manifeſto, containing a formal 


| declaration of war, at length appeared, February | 


1788. Contrary to the antient barbarous practice, 
the Ambaſſadors of both the Imperial Courts were 
ſuffered to depart from Conſtantinople without 
moleſiation. The anſwer to the Auſirian declara- 
tion, in a calm and dignified manner, reproaches 
the F Emperor with © wantonly violating a peace of 
tifty years continuance, without being able to al- 


lege a fingle | injury or pretext.” Numerous in⸗ | 


ſtances are adduced, in which, for the preſervation 
of peace, the Sublime Porte had complied with un- 


= reaſonable requiſitions : : and they juſtly obſerve, that 


they had never upon any occaſion taken advan- 
tage of the embarraſſinents of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
but had always acted with a liberality and good = 


faith ill requited in the preſent inſtance. 23 
The 


The operations of the Germans were in the com- 
mencement of the war far from ſucceſsful. Little 
impreſſion could be made upon the Turkiſh fron- 
tier; and no ſooner had the Grand Vizier taken 
the command of the army, than the Turks became 
the aſſailants ; and the Emperor, who commanded 
in perſon, after ſuffering repeated lofles, was com- 
pelled to a precipitate and diſgraceful retreat, leav- 
ing the Bannat and the Lower Hungary to the 5 
mercy of the enemy. On the weſtern fide, how- 
erer, where the famous Marſhal Laudohn com- 
manded, the towns of Dubitza and Novi were re- 
duced after a vigorous defence. On the eaſtern 
quarter, the city of Choczim ſurrendered „Septem- 
ber 29th, to the united arms of Ruſſia and Auſtria. 
And before the end of the year, the important for- 
treſs of Oczakow, after ſuſtaining a ſiege of ſeveral 

months, was carried by ſtorm; the Ruflians march- 
ing to the aflault over the frozen ſnow, with which a 
= the trenches were filled. 

A decifive ſuperiority in the Black gow 1 was alſo 
obtained by the repeated victories gained on th 
part of the Ruſſians by the Prince of Naffau over 

the famous Turkiſh Admiral Haſſan Pacha. 
In the mean time the King of Sweden, actu- 
ated by that ſpirit of unprincipled ambition, ſo 
uſually the characteriſtic of Princes as to be 
deemed ſcarcely the object of cenſure, and 

prompted likewiſe by the King of Pruſſia, and the 
Powers 
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Powers in alliance with the Court of Berlin and 
mimical to Ruffia, entered ſuddenly, at the head 
of a conſiderable army, the territory of Ruſſian 
Finland, whence the idea of paſſing by a direct 
and rapid march to Peterſburg ſeemed not wholly 

chimerical. But a ſubject of bitter chagrin await- 

ed him in the abſolute and pertinacious refuſal of 
| his officers to engage in offenſive war, on the pa- 
triotic ground, or perhaps the traitorous pretext, 
that the King had not, agreeably to the proviſions 
of the Conſtitution of 1772, obtained the previous 
conſent of the States. 
The Court of St. Pete bub, on the firſt inti- 
mation of the attack from Sweden, had called for 
= the aid and aſſiſtance of Denmark, conformably to 
the terms of the Treaty of Alliance ſubſiſting be- 


tween the two Courts. Denmark had been for 


| ſome years paſt under the adminiſtration of the 
Prince Royal, whoſe knowledge and prudence, far 


ecxcccding the immaturity of his age, were the 


happy reſult of a good natur al underſtanding, im- 


proved to the utmoſt by an excellent and admirable 4 


education. The Prince Regent, on his acceſſion 
to pow er, had reſtored the former Miniſters of the 
Daniſh Court, diſplaced by Struenſee, to their of- 
fices, amongſt whom was the Count de Bernſiorf, 
whoſe e and firmneſs have in the courſe of 
events been rendered very conſpicuous. On the 
preſent occaſion, the Court of Copenhagen entered, 
entirely 
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entirely into the views of the Czarina; and in the 
month of September 1788, a large body of Daniſh 
troops, commanded by Prince Charles of Heſſe 
Caſſel, accompanied by the Prince of Denmark in 
perſon, paſſing over to Norway, unexpectedly en- 
tered the Swediſh province of Wermlandia, and 
advanced to the city of Gottenburgh with trivial 
W 
Alarmed at this formidable invaſion, the King 
of Sweden repaired in perſon, with expedition al- 
moſt incredible, to the defence of this important 
place; which being attacked thus unprepared, 
ſeemed very unable to reſiſt the force of the 
Danes. But at this critical moment the Courts 
of London and Berlin interpoſed their powerful 
mediation in favor of Sweden. Early in October, 
Mr. Hugh Elliott, Envoy at Copenhagen, addreſ- 
ſed himſelf firſt by letter and afterwards perſonally 
to the Prince Regent, requiring him, in the name 
of the Allied Courts, to conſent to an immediate 
ceſſation of hoſtilities. War,“ ſaid the Ambaſ- 
ſador, © is perhaps at this very moment declared 
with Denmark by Pruſſia and England. But if 
vour Highneſs will conſent to what I propoſe, 2 
will immediately diſpatch couriers to ſtop, if poſ- 
ſible, the invaſion of a Pruflian army in Holſtein, 
and the failing of the Britiſh flect.” 
Under theſe circumſtances the reſolution of the 
Prince was ſoon taken, and a ſuſpenſion of arms 


ligned 
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Brel on the part of Denmark, October 9, 1788, 


which, after an interval of delay, was converted 


into a Treaty of Neutrality. 


The beginning of the following year was ſig⸗ 4 
nalized by the death of the Grand Signor Ach- 
met IV. a prince apparently of beneficent and up- 
right intentions, but whoſe talents were utterly 
inadequate to the mighty taſk of reſtoring the de- 
clining empire of the Ottomans to its priſtine 
proſperity and greatneſs. He was ſucceeded by 
his nephew, Selim III. fon of the late Emperor 
Muſtapha, whoſe firſt act of authority conſiſted 
in the depoſition of the Grand W. izier, Juſſuf Pa- 
cha, who had conducted the operations of the 
laſt campaign with ſingular _ and perſonal 
ſucceſs. 
- The Emperor, ſinking under the preſſure of 
diſeaſe and diſappointment, had retired to Vienna; 
and the renowned Marſhal Laudohn being ap- 
pointed to the chief command, the operations of 2 
the war were renewed with conſummate {kill and 
wonderful increaſe of vigor. After the reduction of 
Gradiſca, this veteran hero proceeded to form the 
| fiege of Belgrade ; and on the 8th of Oct. 178, that 
important city, the bulwark of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, , ſurrendered on terms of honorable capitu- 
lation. The remainder of the campaign preſent- 
ed a ſeries of the moſt rapid ſuccefies. Cladova, 
Semendria, Czernitz, &c. followed the example 
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of Belgrade. Orſova only attempted à ſerious 
reſiſtance, and it was not reduced tall after a long 
inveſtment and blockade. 

On the eaſtern ſide, the Prives of Cobourg, 
General of the Auſtrian army in Walachia, after 
gaining a conſiderable advantage in an action 
fought near Foczan, attacked, in conjunction with 
the Rufſian General Suwarrow, with a very inferior 
force, September 22, 1789, the army of the new 


| Grand Vizier, Haſſan Pacha, a raſh and ignorant 


commander, at Martineſti, and gained a complete 
victory. This was attended with the immediate 
capture of Buchareſt, the capital of Walachia, and 
| the almoſt entire reduction of the country north 
of the Danube. In the mean time, Bielgorod on 
the Black Sea, and the city of Bender on the 
T artarian frontier, ſurrendered to the arms of Ruſ- 
fa, now conducted by Prince Potemkin. 
During this campaign the war in the North 
was carried on little to the advantage of Sweden: 
ſor although the King of Sweden had entirely re- 
eſtabliſhed bis authority, and taken a ſevere ven- 
geance on the individuals who by their audacious 
and inflexible contumacy had arreſted the progreſs 


3 of his arms, he could not ſo eafily regain the ad- 


vantages he had loſt by that unexpected and un- 
ſeaſonable oppoſition. The immenſe power of 
Ruſſia was now fully exerted. Sweden was re- 
duced to act upon the defenfiye in Finland ; and 

Fob IP. Bus 
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various naval encounters took place, in which the 
bravery and ſuperior {kill of the Swedes did by 
no means compentate for the Rufſian ſuperiority 

ow” force. 

In the enſuing campaign of 1790, the triumphs 
of the Ruſſian arms over the Ottomans continued 
without any conſiderable interruption. The pro- 

greſs of theſe barbarous conquerors had been 

throughout marked with blood and deſolation; but 
the capture, under General Suwarrow, of the city 
of Iſinail, taken by ſtorm December the 22d, 
179 o, exceeded in horror every action of the pre- 
ſent war, and may vie with that of any preceding 
one. Fhe garriſon, confiſting of the flower of 
the Turkith army, was maſliered in cold blood, 
and the inhabitants indiſeriminately given up to 
the worſe than brutal licentiouſneſs of an — 
toldiery. 1 
The Ain ſucceſſes of the Auſtrians under 
the beroic Laudohn, ſerved only to incite the 
faithleſs and perfidious Joſeph: to renew his at- 
tempts againſt his ſubjects of Flanders and Bra- | 
bant. Count Murray, diſtinguiſhed by his lenity | 
of temper, was ſucceeded in the government by | 

Count T rautmanſdorff; and the military placed 

under the command of General Dalton, an officer 


of approved {kill, but of unrelenting and favage 
e rocity. | 


Ihe new em commenced with the revival | 
2 
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of the former attempt againſt the Univerſity of 
Louvain, This being reſolutely reſiſted, the Rec- 
tor and Profeſſors were expelled by the point of 


the bayonet, Auguſt 1788, and many lives loſt by 


the indiſcriminate bring of the ſoldiery. Similar 
outrages and exceſſes taking place at Antwerp, 


Mechlin, &c. in conſequence of the orders iſſued 


by the Government; and military law, enforced 
by military execution, being in a manner pro- 
claimed through the provinces, a prodigious emi- 
gration of the principal inhabitants immediately 
ſucceeded. The emigrants being favored and 
protected by the Dutch Government, now under 
the influence of England and Pruflia, aſſembled 
in numerous bodies on the frontier : at length, in 
the autumn of 1789, they entered Auſtrian Flan- 
ders in great force, and in a very ſhort ſpace of 


time overran the whole country, a few fortreſſes 


- excepted, the Auſtrians flying before them with 


| the moſt diſgraceful precipitation. 
The Emperor now once more . in 1 the 
moſt flattering and conciliatory language, to re- 


ſtore to them their ancient Conſtitution, and even 
a endow them with additional privileges; but 


his overtures were rejected with ſcorn. The 
States of Brabant aſſembling at Bruſſels December 


the 22d, 1789, in concert with the Deputies of 
the other provinces, formally diſelaimed allegi- 


ance to the Emperor, and proceeded to the ap- 
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pointment of an Adminiſtration. General Vander- 
merſch, diſtinguiſhed for his patriotiſm and bra- 
very, was nominated to the command of the 
troops. M. Vander-noedt was declared Prime 
Miniſter, and M. Van-Eupen Secretary of State. 
In the month of January 1790, the plan of a 
| federal Conſtitution was formed by the Ber6ic 
States—ſuch was the appellation they now aſſum- 
; ed—nearly ſimilar to that of the United Provinces. 
Unfortunately, however, it ſoon appeared that the 
leaders of the revolt, either little underſtanding ; 
or little regarding the eſſential rights of the peo- 
ple, had merely changed the Imperial deſpotiſin 
to an Ariſtocratical tyranny. The Catholic religion | 
Was eſtablithed in its moſt intolerant form, the 
power of arbitrary impriſonment was afſumed, the 
liberty of the preſs diſallowed, and the immuni- 
ties of the privileged orders confirmed and even. 
extended. 85 
In the midi of theſs n ene and while 
the Inſurgents were at the height of their ſuc- 
ceſſes, died, Februa y 1790, the Emperor Joſeph. 
He was ſucceeded in his hereditary dominions by 


his brother Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 


and who now took upon him the ſtyle and title i 


of King of Hungary. This prince, as the Sove- 
reign of a ſmall State, had acquired the reputa- 
tion of moderation, and even ſagacity. But in 
proportion to the elevation of his fituation his 


faults __ 
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faults became more conſpicuous, while his excel- 
lences either wholly difappeared, or were hence- 
forth very dimly ſeen. 

Intereſting as the tranſactions now related ap- 
peared in the view of Europe, they nevertheleſs 
yielded both in importance and fingularity to the 
events which were at the ſame time taking place 
in the kingdom of France. 


The appointment of the Archbiſhop of 105 5 


louſe as ſucceſſor to M. de Calonne, proved the 
ſource of equal diſappointment to the Court and 
to the Nation. On his elevation to the poſt of 
Miniſter, his patriotiſm ſeemed to vaniſh; and, by 
loſing the confidence of the People, he deprived 
| himſelf of the power of being ſerviceable to the 
Monarch. The project of the Court to obtain 
the ſanction of the Aſſembly of Notables to the 
meaſures in contemplation had proved wholly 
abortive; recourſe muſt now again therefore be 
had to the Parliament of Paris; and on the 12th 
of June 1787, an edict was ſent to that body far 
enregiſtry, impoſing a heavy duty on ſtamps. In- 
| ſtead of a loyal and dutiful compliance, the Par- 
lament demanded the communication of ſuch do- 
cuments as ſhould enable them to judge of the 
neceſſity of introducing new taxes. That this 
was a juſt claim, they ſaid, the very expreſſion of 

verihying the royal edicts implied. 
The refuſal of this demand produced a refuſal 
R 3 on 
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on their part to enregiſter the edict ; and after vio- 
| Tent debates, and repeated efforts of the patriotic 
party in Parliament, it was at length voted that a 
National Aſſembly would be neceflary previous to 
the impoſition of a new tax, and a reſolution at 
the ſame time paſſed to ſupplicate the Sovere' gn 
to aſlemnble the STATES GEN ERAL of the king- 
dom. 
In the Re OP TI preſented on this occaſion 
by Parliament to the Throne, the ſtamp duty is 
pronounced more dangerous than even the ex- 
ploded gabelle; and they remark, © that after five 
vears of peace, after an augmentation of the reve- 
nue during the preſent reign of five millions ſter- 
ling, it was ſcarcely to have been expected that 
the name of Tax ſhould have been pronounc ed 
by a beneficent Sovereign, but for the purpoſe of 
alleviating the burdens of the people.“ 
The anſwer of the King was peremptory and 
haughty. Far from conceding to the wiſhes and 
prayers of the Parliament, he roſe ſtill higher in 
his demands. Reſcrring to a ſuture day the de- 
claration of his intentions reſpecting the ſtamp 
tax, he tranſmit ted to them a new edict of far 
greater importance, for commuting the exiſting 
 aing/Remes into a regular and equal land- tax, 
« which from the zeal and loyalty of his Parlia- 
ment, his Majeſty was pleaſed to f ay, he © 
them immediately to regiſter.” 


The 
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The Parliament, aſſuming more e intrepidity as 
the danger became more imminent, ſummoned 
the Peers of France on the following day, as was 10 Ill | l 
uſual in great emergencies, to aſſiſt in their deli- en 
berations; and it was voted in full aſſembly, that all 
the Parliament perſiſted in their reſolution, and 
renewed their ſupplication to the Sovereign to 
aſſemble the States General of the kingdom. : 
Before the ſecond Addreſs could be preſented, 
a Royal Meſſage was delivered, announcing the 
intention of the King to hold a Bed of Juſtice. 
The Parliament, immediately re-aſſembling, came 
to ſeveral reſolutions expreſſive of their determined 
_ reſiſtance. The Bed of Juſtice was nevertheleſs 
held ; and in defiance of the reſolutions read by 
the Firſt Preſident, M. q'Aligre, the edicts were 
forcibly enregiſtered. Theſe proceedings, con- 
temptuouſly deſcribed as © the empty form- of 
_ collecting by the Keeper of the Seals the opinions 
of the Aſſembly, where no one could give a vote,” 
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were at the ſubſequent meeting of Parliament de- 

| clared null and void, and expunged from their re- 
cords. , Ea 
e reſolute oppoſition of the Parliament pro- 
FROPY a wonderful effect on the already highly 
agitated ſtate of the public mind, Such were the 
W _. entertained by the Government of 
the general ſpirit which pervaded the maſs of the 
people, that great numbers of the military were 
R 4 allembled 


tions.“ 2 
All France ſeemed to i itſelf 1 in the ig 

| grace of the Parliament. The flame of oppoſition 
and diſaffection increaſed every moment, Almoſt 
all the public bodies in the kingdom joined in pe- 
| titioning the Throne, not in an humble and ſub- 


the recall of that Aſſembly, and the convocation | 
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aflermbled at Paris, and the Mears of the Courts 
of Juſtice were obliged to paſs to their fittings 


through armed ranks of ſoldiers with bayonets 


fixed. 


The government « of France plainly raed at 


this moment to be a government reſting merely 
on the precarious baſis of military force, without 

Sy poſſeſſing, as a collateral ſecurity, a ſingle particle 
of the eſteem, confidence, or affection, of the na- 
tion. On the 15th of Auguſt, 1787, lettres de 
cacbet were iſſued againſt the Parliament of Paris, 


transferring their ſittings to Troyes, in Cham- 


pagne, one hundred miles from the capital. Pre- 
vious to their exile they pafſed an animated re- 
0 ſolve, 25 That the French Monarchy would be re- 
duced to a ſtate of deſpotiſm, if Miniſters, abuſing 
the authority of the King, might diſpoſe of men's 
_ perſons by lettres de cachet, of their property by 
beds of juſtice, of cauſes civil and criminal by 
annullings and evocations, and ſuſpend the courſe 


of Juſtice by particular exiles or arhithney tranſls- | 


miffive, but in a bold and peremptory tone, for 


of 
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of the States General. The Parliament of Gre- 
noble declared © the rights of property to be 
equally facred, and ſecured by the ſame laws, as 
the right of the King to the throne;“ and the 
Parliament of Beſangon, in reprobating the emiſ- 


fion of the lettres de cachet, ſcrupled not to affirm, 
« that the Pariſian Magiſtrates ought to have 


| yielded no ſort of obedience to them.” 


In this ſituation the new Miniſter, wavering, 


heſitating, and trembling for his ſafety, adviſed 
the Monarch, in his anſwer to the addreſs of the 


Court of Aids, September 2, to ſignify his inten- 


tion for the preſent to ſuſpend the execution of the 
obnoxious edicts, and on the 19th of that month 


letters of revocation were iſſued, and the Par liament 
was permitted to reſume its functions. The firſt mea- 


ſure of the executive government ſubſequent to 


| thisevent, a meaſure highly conſonant to the pre- 


: dominant ſpirit of liberty in the nation, was the pro- 


mulgation of an edict for the toleration of the Non 
Catholics, nearly ſimilar to the famous edict of 


Nantz, repealed in the laſt century. This popular 


law was regiſtered by the Parliament without dif- 
ficulty; but with reſpect to the fi nancial projects 
of the Gorernment they continued as refractory 
as ever. The plan now propoſed by the Miniſter 
was that of a ſeries of loans, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to about eighteen millions fierling, for five 
ſueceſſiye years, at the end of which term he en- 
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gaged the honor of the Sovereign that the States 
General ſhould be convoked. This offer was 
treated with contempt. To promiſe a convoca- 
tion of the States General when the deficiency of 
the finances ſhould be filled up, was ſaid to amount 
to a promiſe to call them together when they would 


10 longer be wanted. The embarraſſinents of the 
Miniſter hourly accumulated. The expedient of 


a Bed of Juſtice had been tried with very ill ſuccek, 
It was now, therefore, refolved to hold a Séance 
Roxale, in which the meaſure ſhould be debated in 
the King's preſence, previous to the enregiſtry, 
as a milder and more equitable mode of proceed- 
ing. Upon this occaſion M. Lamoignon, Keeper 
of the Seals, by the command of his Majeſty, ſtated 
to the Parliament, in an eloquent and inftrudiuy 
_ oration, the eſtabliſhed and unalterable principles . 
: of the French Monarchy. Jo the King alone 
| belonged the ſovereign power, and to Gop only 
was he accountable for its exerciſe, To the King 
| belonged the power of convoking the States ; ; he © 
alone could judge of their utility and neceſſity, and 
he was the ſole arbiter of the grieyances and com- 


. plaints of his ſub; ets. He ventured to aflert, that 


the with now generally entertained of calling to- 
gether the States General had ORIGINATED with 
the King, whoſe zeal for the public good perpe- 
tually outran the defires of his people. He there- 
tore rebuked the Parliament for the diſreſpectful 
: LED mportunit) 
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import unity with which they had ſolicited this 
meaſure; and he declared the eſtabliſhment of pro- 
vincial aſſemblies, on the plan deviſed by the late 


Miniſter, to be fraught with more ſolid advantages 


to the community at large.“ 


The ſitting continued ſeven hours. The debates 


of the Parliament, notwithſtanding the preſence of 
the Sovereign, were conducted not only with free- 
dom, but with violence and aſperity. It was af- 


firmed by one Member, FAbbe Sabatier, that the 


only difference between a Bed of Juſtice and a 
Stance Royale was, that one had all the frankneſs 
of deſpotiſm, and the other all its hypocriſy.” And 
M. Freteau, ſpeaking of the recent accommodation 


between England and France on the ſubject of 
Holland, faid, „it was a proceeding at which 
Louis XIV. would have bluſhed. ” At length the 


King roſe and declared, “ that having heard the 
ſentiments of the aſſembly, he perſiſted in his opi- 


nion; he therefore directed the edict of the ſuc- 
ceſſive loans to be immediately regiſtered.” On this 


the Duke of Orleans, Firſt Prince of the Blood, 


who afpired to the diſtinction of Head of the popu- , 
far party, declared to the King, « that he regarded 


this meaſure as illegal. a The King having retired 


in anger, the Duke formally recorded his diflent, 


and the Parliament paſſed a reſolution abjuring 
every ſort of concern in the enregiſtry that had 
then taken place. On the following day the Duke 
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of Orleans and Meſſrs. Sabatier and Freteau wers 
ſent into exile the former to his chateau in the 
country, the two latter to impriſonment in diſtant 
parts of the kingdom; and by expreſs command 
of the King, the reſolution of Parliament was eraſed 
from their records. : | 
The famous remonſtrance of the Parliament upon 
theſe violent proceedings, preſented to the King 
March 1788, after ſeveral previous ineffectual ones, 
was fraught with the moſt glowing and energetic 
ſentiments of liberty. They declare, © That the 
laws of Nature and of the Conſtitution ſhall never 
reproach them for preſerving, in ſuch a crifis, a 
ſhameful inactivity, or a guilty ſilence Liberty Is 
declared by them to bean impreſcriptible right, and 
Juſtice an univerſal duty, anterior to the laws, and 
_ equally obligatory on the Monarch and the Sub- 
” ject. The practice of /ettres de cachet overturns 


this ſy ſtem uſtice thereby becomes a mere illu- 


fion, and Liberty an empty name. Where no per- 
| ſonal ſecurity exiſts, public ſafety is but an imagi- 


_ nary bliſs; and where the practice of letires de cachet 12 


ſubſiſts, perſonal ſecurity cannot exiſt. Could your 


Majeſty but interrogate thoſe victims of arbitrary 


power abandoned and forgotten in thoſe impene- 
trable dungeons where ſilence and injuſtice ever 
d)well, you would then know to what torments 1s 
condemned the wretch for whom the ſun riſcs 


without hope, and the night returns without re- 
pole, 
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poſe. We have authority to believe that the Duke 
of Orleans and Meflrs. Sabatier and Freteau are 
not guilty; were they ſo, the right of judging them 
is reſerved for the Parliament, and the prerogative 
of pardoning to your Majeſty. Liberty is not a 
privilege, but a right; and it is the duty of all Go- 
vernments to reſpect that right. It is not a Prince 
of the Blood, nor two Magiſtrates, that the Parlia- 
ment claims now in the name of the laws and of 

reaſon ; it is three French individuals THREE 
MEN.” To this remonſtrance the King, wiih true 
monarchical apathy and pride, anſwered, © that his 
Parliament muſt with due reſpect and ſilence con- 
fide in his wiſdom, and that he forbade them to 
| have or publiſh any. farther deliberations on the 
ſubject.” 

A project more raſh and chimerical than any 
hitherto entertained by the Miniſter, was now dil- 
cloſed. This was no leſs than the eſtabliſhment 
of a ſupreme Court by the name of the Covk PLiE- | 
' NIERE, confiſting of Members to be nominated by - 
the King, and to be veſted with the power of en- 

_ regiſtering | the royal edicts thus ſuperſeding the 
exiſting Parliaments in the higheſt and moſt appro- 

priate branch of their authority. The Parliament 5 

of Paris, appriſed of the fatal ſtroke that was medi- 
tating, publiſhed, May 7, a declaration, copies of 

which were tranſmitted to all the other Parliaments, 
expreſſive of their determined reſolution to oppoſe 


to 
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to the utmoſt this arbitrary and unconſtitational 
innovation. © The ſyſtem of complying with the 
King's abſolute will, ſay this Aſſembly, as exprefled 
in his different anſwers, proves the Miniſter's de- 
ſtructive project of annihilating the principles of 
the National Government, which Parliament is 
7 bound to maintain, and from which it will never 
depart.” 
be Court, reſolving to pr oſceute their nefarious 
defigns, iſſued or ders for the arreſting Meſſts. 
D Efpremenil and Monſambert, two celebrated 
_ Counſellors and patriotic M embers of the Parlia- 
ment; and a party of the military , farro! anding at 
midnight the ſeat of juſtice, ded the imme. 
diate ſurrender of the two magiltrates. A moſt 
animated remonſtrance from the Parliament wa | 
the reſult of this act of tyranny—happy had the 
ſentiments it contained produced their juſt effect on 
the mind of the Monarch!“ Your Parliament is con- 
: firmed, Sine, ſay they, by every proceeding, of the 
entire innovation which is aimed at in the ſyſtem 
: of Monarchy ; ; but. SIRE, the French nation will 
never adopt the deſpotic meaſnres to which you are 
: adviſed : the fundamental laws of the kingdom : 
uus not be TRAMPLED on, and your authority 
can only be eſteemed ſo long as it is tempered 
with juſtice. We beſecch your Majeſty not to 
ſuffer apparent or momentary advantages to divert 
your attention, as they may only produce unhappy 
con- 


8. 


conſequences. Your Majeſty will ſooner or later 
diſcover the juſtice of our repreſentations.” 

A Bed of Juſtice being in defiance of the warn- 
ings and threatenings X Parliament held, and the 
edict for the eſtabliſhment of the Cour PLExIERE 
forcibly enregiſtered, the moſt violent commotions 
enſued throughout the kingdom, which every where 
wore the appearance of hoſtility and war. The 
Firſt Preſident of the Parliament, in the name of 
that Aſſembly, informed the King that the Par- 
liament would acknowledge no authority which 
infringed on the complete exerciſe of their prero- 
gatives. The Parliament of Rouen pronounced 
the edicts in queſtion to be null and void, and all 
perſons aſſiſting in the execution of them to be 
traitors to the nation; and for this daring act of 
patriotiſm lettres de cachet were immediately exe- 
euted againſt them. The Parliaments of Rennes, 
of Grenoble, and of Metz, diſtinguiſhed by their 
zeal in the ſame cauſe, were in like manner or- 
dered into baniſhment. Great bodies of the i 

litary were in motion; and every ſtep taken on the 
part of the Court indicated a reſolution to perſevere 
in the plan of coercion, when, on the ſudden, the 
courage of the King and his Miniſters once more N 
totally failed them; and an order of Council was 
bpubliſhed, Auguſt 8, fixing the convocation of the 
States to the firſt of = 1789, and SUSPENDING 


durin g | 
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dating the interval the inſtitution of the Coun 
Pr.EN1ERE. 

On the 16th of Auguſt a ſecond Arret of Council 
was promulgated, avowing the inability of the Court 
to anſwer the ordinary demands upon the Royal 

Treaſury; and directing the future payments to be 
made partly in money, and partly in notes bearing 
an intereſt of five per cent. This was regarded as 
a direct act of bankruptcy; and the clamor, con- 
fuſion and conſternation which enſued were ſo great, 
that the Archbiſhop of Toulouſe, no longer able 
to reſiſt the torrent, thought proper to reſign his 
office after an adminiſtration of little more than a 
year, diſtinguiſhed by its inconſiſtency, imbecility, 
and temerity. To conſole him in his diſgrace, he 3 
was tranſlated to the rich Archiepiſcopal See of : 
Sens, and decorated with the Roman purple. 
The voice of France called aloud for the re- in- 


ſtatement of M. Necker, who was now a ſecond 


time placed at the head of the finances. The re- 


ky putation of the new Minifter operated as a fort . 
charm. By the adoption of wiſe meaſures adapted 


to the preſent exigencies, the immediate embar- 
raſſinents of Government were removed. All eyes 
were now turned to the approaching convocation 


of the States General, previous to which a ſecond _ 


Convention of the Notables was held (October 55 


1788) in order to determine ſeveral important queſ- 
2 ; tions 
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tions that had ariſen relative to the formation of 
the Aſſembly of the States. It appeared to be 
ncarly the unanimous opinion of the Notables, 
that it ſhould be conſtructed on the model of the 
laſt Aſſembly convened in 1614 ; and a doubt was 
even ſuggeſted, whether any power ſhort of that 
of the States General deliberating in the antient 
manner by the eſtabliſhed orders of Nobles, Clergy, 
and the Tiers Etat, could ſuperinduce upon it any 
material alteration. The Notables were diſſolved 

on the 12th of December 1788. 
The final deciſion of the Court was at length 
made known by a decree of Council, dated 27th of 
December; by which it was determined, that the _ 
number of deputies to the enſuing States General 
7 ſhould not fall ſhort of one thouſand; that it ſhould 


3 apportioned with all practicable accuracy to the 


population and financial contributions of the dif- 
ferent bailliages ; and that the repreſentation. of 

| the Tiers Etat ſhould be equal to the ſum of the 
he, repreſentations of the other two or ders—a conceſ- 
ſion eagerly deſired by the nation, and attended os 
with the moſt important conſequences. 
At length, on the 5th of May 1789, a day « ever 
memorahle in the annals of France and of the : 
world, the Aſſembly of the States General met at 
Verſailles, and the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpecch 
from the King, couched in terms of patriotic and 
_ paternal regard, ſuch as princes well know upon 
3 Vol. IV. 8 occaſion 
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occaſion how to adopt. Although the exceſſive 
repugnance of the Court to the adoption of this 
meaſure had been moſt notorious, his Majeſty con- 
gratulated the Aſſembly on the arrival of the day 
which he had fo long panted to ſee. © The public 
ſpirit,” ſaid the Monarch, © is in a ferment, but an 
| Aſſembly of the Repreſentatives of the Nation will 
certainly hearken to no other counſels than thoſe | 
founded on Juſtice and wiſdom. Whatever may 
be expected from the moſt tender ſolicitude for the 
public good, whatever can be aſked from a Sove- 
reign the fincereft friend of his people, you may, 
; you oug cht to hope from me.” At this period, 2 
doubt, the Court was read; y to ſubmit to the neceſ- 
ſity, which it could not but recognize, of making 
great and permanent coneeſfſions for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the nation, and the reftoration of the public | 
tranquillity. But to aſcribe to the Monarch the 
moſt diſtant idea of a voluntary departure from the 
antient and eſtabliſhed prerogatives of ſoy ereignty, 
would be the extreme of weaknefs and credulity. 
+ RS firſt object of the States was the c yerifica- 
tion of their powers. » This ceremony the Tiers 
; Etat infifted, to the afonithinent of the ſuperior 
orders, could only take place i in a common aſſem- 
bly, voting not by orders, but by poll. The ad- 
1 miſſion of this pretenſion involved in it no leſs 
0 than the abſolute ſubverſion of the antient Con- 
ſtitution of the States; and it was reſiſted in the 
. fironget 
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ſtrongeſt manner by the ſuperior orders, as a fla- 
grant uſurpation. On the other hand, the Tiers 
Etat plainly perceived that the antient mode of 
voting by orders would. reduce them, the real 
repreſentatives of the people, to whom it pecu- 
liarly appertained to eſtabliſh freedom in France, 
to mere ciphers. 5 


After fix weeks of inaction, the Tiers Etat, at 
the ſuggeſtion of the Abbẽ Syeyes (June 17), 
took the daring and deciſive ſtep of declaring „ 
ſelf the Legiſlative Body, by the appellation of the 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, and proceeded to the 


verification of their powers. 


On the 19th of June, the Chamber of the 


: Clergy paſſed a reſolution, importing their ac- 


quieſcence in this deciſion. Alarmed in the high- 
eſt degree at the lituation of affairs, the Monarch 


held on the 23d a Royal Seſſion, in which he pro- 
- poſed a plan of government, liable indeed to many 
objections, but containing the great outlines of a 
free Conſtitution. Agreeably to this plan, the 
diftintion of orders was preſerved, allowing them 


nevertheleſs to debate in common on emergent o- 
caſions, with the Royal approbation. In ſine, the 


King declared, in virtue of his Royal authority, 
the proceedings of the 17th null and void—and 
ordered the Deputies immediately to ſeparate. 
This was the deciſive moment. An unreſerved 
i obedience to the order of the King would have 
8 2 rendered 


4 
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rendered them contemptible in their own eyes, and! 

in thoſe of the Nation, which had received with 

unbounded acclamation the reſolution reprobated 

by the Monarch. 2. he queſtion to be determined 
was, whether they would be ſatisfied to accept 
from the Royal benignity the imperfe& and pre- 
carious boon now offered? or whether, at the immi- 

nent riſque of their lives and fortunes, they would 


make one grand effort to eſtabliſh a conſtitution = 
founded on the eternal and immutable principles 


of equal and perfect freedom ? Impelled by a glo- 
rious and reſiſtleſs enthuſiaſm, they heſitated not 
for a moment which of theſe alternatives to em- 
| brace. When the King retired, he was followed by 
all the Nobles and a part of the Clergy : the Com- 
mons alone remained motionleſs on the benches. 
The Marquis de Brezẽ, Grand Maſter of the Ce- 
remonies, addreſſing himſelf to the Prefident, M. 
Bailli, ſaid, © Sts, you know the orders of the 
King: — to which the Preſident with Roman dig- 


_ nity replied, ce The people of France! in their col _ 
lective capacity have no orders to receive. And = 


NI. Mirabean, a Member highly diſtinguiſhed | in 
the ſequel by his talents and eloquence i in the Al- 

ſembly, ſfiarting 1 up, added, Go tell your maſter, 

| that we are here by the power of the people, and 
that nothing ſhall expe! us but the bayonet.” 
On their next meeting, the Afſembly were joined 


by ſ the majority of the Clergy , and forty-nine mem 
12 bers 
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bers of the Nobility, with the Duke of Orleans at 


their head; and on the 27th, at the expreſs 
inſtance of the King, agreeably to his character- 
iſtic inconſtancy, by the remaining members of the 


ſuperior orders; though the Duke of Luxemburgh 


predicted, as it is ſaid, to the Monarch, that from 


| the day the States ſhould vote by numbers only, 


from that moment he was at their mercy.” 


The aſſent of the King was however falſe and 


hollow. An army of 35,000 men, collected from 
various parts, were ſtationed under the command 
of Marſhal Broglio in the vicinity of Verſailles and 
Paris. Camps were marked out for a ſtill greater 
force, and lines of fortification drawn. A moſt 


ſpirited remonſirance was preſented to the King 


by the Aſſembly, requeſting, or rather infiting 
upon, the removal of the troops. This was peremp- 


torily refuſed; but his Majeſty declared his wil- 
lingneſs to indulge the Aſſembly by a removal of 
their ſittings to Soiſſons, a ſituation far more com- 


modious for the purpoſes of the Court. 


On the 11th of July M. Necker was ſuddenly 8 
diſmiſſed, and ordered to depart the kingdom in 


twenty-four hours ; ; and with him his friend 'M. 


Mo'ontmorin, Miniſter for For eign Affairs. In the 
5 diſgrace of M. Necker the Aſſembly ſaw their own 
ruin determined: and they paſſed a reſolve, that 
the late Miniſters carried with them the conſidence 
and regret of the Nation. But the popular en- 


83 5 thuſiaſin 
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thuſiaſm having now reached its height, a moſt 


aſtoniſhing inſurrection took place at Paris on the 
14th of July, in which the caſtle of the Baſtille 
was carried by ſtorm ; the ſoldiery refuſing to obey 


the orders of their Officers, and many joining the 
aſſailants. 


The Monarch, aſtoniſhed and intimidated at. 
theſe proceedings, once more varied his policy ; and, 


appearing in perſon the next day in the National 
Aſſembly, declared, © he had iſſued orders for the 


immediate removal of the troops.” A burſt of joy 


and acclamation ſucceeded; and it was now at laſt 
hoped, that the Monarch, ſenſible of the evil coun- 


ſels by which he had been deceived and miſled, 
would not henceforth deviate from the path of 


political rectitude. M. Necker and Count Mont- 


morin were immediately re- inſtated in their offices. 


The Count d'Artois, Marſhal Broglio, the Prince 


of Condé, and other leaders of the Court Faction, 
were compelled to ſeek for ſafety in flight: and 
on the 17th of July the King made his ee 

entry into Paris. 


The Aſſembly now 1 without inter⸗ 


ruption in their labors; ; and in a ſhort time ſeveral - 


very important decrecs, containing the firſt princi- 55 


ples of the new Conſtitution, importing the ſub- 
ordination of the Executive, the ſupremacy of the 
Legiſlative, and the independency of the Judicial 
Powers, were preſented for the Royal acceptance. 


A 
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After a delay of many weeke, and an urgent re- 


application, the Royal aſſent was moſt reluctantly 
given, with an expreſs ſalvo for the antient eflen- 
tial and conſtitutional prerogatives of the Crown. 
All the former jealouſies were now revived ; and it 
was univerſally rumored and believed, that prepa- 
rations were in train to facilitate the retreat of the 
King to Metz in Lorraine, where the Royal ſtand- 


ard was to be raiſed in hoſtile oppoſition to the 


National Aſſembly. Inflamed and enraged with 


this dreadful apprehenſion, another popular in- 


ſurrection, of a nature not leſs extraordinary than 


the former, took place, October the 6th, in which 


a nocturnal attack was made on the palace of Ver- 


ſailles, the King, and the Queen, by whoſe fatal 
counſels the Monarch had been chiefly guided, 
made captives, and conducted to Paris, where the 

palace of the Tuilleries, ſecured by a ſtrong military 
guard, was aſſigned them for their ſuture reſidence. 
The effect X this violence on the perſon of the 
5 Bovereign was an explicit and unconditional ac- 


19 5 ceptance on his part of the Articles of the Conſti- 
tution, formerly preſented ; and the National AE-> 
ſembly remoyed their fittings to Paris, W here they 5 
were henceforth deeply occupied in executing the 
Herculean taſk of regenerating the whole tem of 


the national polity, laws and goy ernment. 


Amongſt the decrees which moſt 1 the ad- 


miration Or aſtoniſhment of the world were thoſe 


S 4 5 which 
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which pronounced the annihilation of all feudal 
privileges, the abolition of all diſtinction of orders, 
the reſumption of tithes and other eccleſiaſtical and 
monaſtic property; ; the diſſolution of monaſtic 
inſtitutions; the allotment of the kingdom into a 
new territorial diviſion, under the name of Depart- 
ments, eighty-three in number, nearly equal in po- 

pulation and extent; finally, the extinction of 
the Provincial Parliaments, and the eſtabliſhment | 


of Departmental Aſſemblies, of Courts of Juſtice, _ | 


and the Trial by Jury in each Department. The 
general principles on which the goyernment of the 

kingdom was modelled, were comprehended in a 
Declaration of Rights, drawn up with great pre- 
ciſion and ability; and which may ſerve as a per- 
= petual Charter of Liberty to mankind “. 


= 


* This famous DECLARATION, which well deſerves a place in 
the frontiſpiece of "oy National Code of FLOORS is e 5 
as follows: : 
I. Men were born, and EINE, continue, tus and equal: with | 
x reſpect to their rights, Civil diſtinctions therefore © can be found- 
ed On on public utility. 
II. The end of all political aſſociations i is the preſervation of 
the natural and impreſcriptible Rights of Man. And theſe Rights 
are Liberty, Property, Security, and Reſiſtance to Oppreſſion. 
III. The Nation is eſſentially the Source of all Sovereignty. 
IV. Political Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing whatever 
does not injure another. 


V. The Law ought only to prohibit actions burtful to So- 
ciety. 


. The 
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5 
It is no wonder that a Revolution ſo extraordi- 
nary, and which, notwithſtanding certain unhappy 


concomitant 


VI. The Law is an expreſſion of the will of the community. 
All being equal in its fight, are equally eligible to all honors, 
places and employments, without any other diſtinction than that 
created by their talents and virtues, 


VII. No man ſhould be accuſed, 3 or held in conſine- 
ment, except in caſes determined by the law, and according to 


the forms which it has preſcribed. 


VIII. No one ought to be puniſhed but in virtue of a law pro- 
| mulgated before the offence. 


guilt. 


X. No man . caghe to be 8 on account of his opinions, 5 
not even his religious opinions; provided his avowal of them goes | 


not diſturb the public order. 


Xt; Every man may ſpeak, write, and publiſh freely —being 
reſponſible for the abuſes of this Y in caſes determined by 


law, 


XII. A public force is neceſſary only to gi ſecurity to the 
Rights of Men and Citizens, 


XIII. Public contributions ought to be divided ants among 


the members of the e n to their ſeveral 


s abilities. 


XIV. Every Citizen has a right, by himſelf or his repreſenta- 


tive, to a free voice in determining! the neceſſity and 6 
of public contributions. 


XV. Every community has a right to demand af i its 1 an 5 


account of their conduct. 


XVI. Every community, in which the ſeparation of powers is 


not determined, nor à ſecurity of rights provided for, wants a 
Conſtitution. 


| XVII. The 


— — — — 
222 — * —_— 


IX. Every man is to be 8 innocent till conviction of 


——— — 
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concomitant irregularities and exceſſes, afford. 
ed ſo fair a proſpect of future and permanent 
happineſs, ſhould excite great exultation amongſt 


the Friends of Liberty in England. The firſi 


public demonſtration of this appeared on the 
_ occaſion of an anniverſary meeting of a Whig 
Aſſociation in the metropolis, known by the name 
of the Revolution Society, on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, to celebrate the memory of that great Mo- 


narch by whoſe heroic interpoſition, at a criſis of g 


imminent danger, the laws and liberties of Great 
Britain were, under the favoring auſpices o of Hea- 
ven, ſettled on a ſolid and permanent baſis. Pre- 
vious to the aſſembling of the members at the 
uſual place of feſtive meeting, a Sermon or Diſ- 
courſe on © the Love of our | Country” was 
preached to ſuch as choſe to hear, at a Chapel be- 
longing to the Diſſenters at the Old Jewry, by the 
famous Dr. Price; in which the primary principles 
. government were ſtated in a mode which the 

5 ſanction of a century had rendered familiar in this 


country; and the great doctrines of Liberty incul- 


cated with all that emphaſis and energy which cha- 
racterized the pen of that diſtinguiſhed and vene- 
rable patriot. «The unproyement of the world 


XVII. The right to property being inviolable 5 Rat: W 
one ought to be deprived of it, except in caſes of evident pub- 

lic neceſſity legally afcertained, and upon condition of a Pee 
and juſt indemnity. i 


depended,” 
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| depended,” as the preacher affirmed, © on the at- 
_ tention given by men to this topic. Nor will man- 


kind be ever as virtuous and happy as they are ca- 
pable of being, till the attention to it becomes uni- 


rerſal and efficacious. If we for get it, we ſhall be 
in danger of an idolatry as groſs and ſtupid as that 
of the antient heathens, who, after fabricating 


blocks of wood or ſtone, fell down and worſhipped 


them.“ At the concluſion of this diſcourſe, in ex- 


patiating on the favorableneſs of the preſent time 


to all exertions in the cauſe of Liberty, he broke 


out into the following eloquent exclamation— 
What an eventful period is this! I am thankful 
| that I have lived to it: and I could almoſt Jay, - 
Lord! 107 w letteſt thou th 4 ſervant depart i in peace, 

for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſulvation. I have lived | 


to ſee a diffuſion of knowledge which has under- 


mined ſuperſtition and error; J have liv ed to lee the : 
rights of men better underſtood than ever, and 


nations panting for liberty which ſeemed to have 


| loſt the idea of it, I have lived to ſee thirty millions 


ol people indignantly and reſolutely ſpurning at 


ſlavery, and demanding liberty with an irreſiſtible 
voice; their King led in triumph, and an arbitrary : 
Monarch ſurrendering himſelf to his ſubjects.— 


After ſharing in the benefits of one Revolution, I 
have been ſpared to be a witneſs to two other Revo- 
lutions, both glorious; and now methinks I ſee the 
ardor for liberty catching and ſpr eading, and a ge- 


neral 
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neral amendment beginning in human affairs the 
dominion of Kings changed for the dominion of 
Laws, and the dominion of Prieſts giving way to the 
dominion of Reaſon and Conſcience, Be encou— 
raged, all ye friends of freedom, and writers in its 
defence ! The times are auſpicious. Your labors 
have not been 1 in vain. Behold kingdoms, admo- 
niſhed by you, ſtarting from ſleep, breaking their 
| ſetters, and claiming juſtice from their oppreſſors 
Behold the light you have ſtruck out, after ſetting 
America from, reflected to France, and there kin- 
dled into a blaze, that lays deſpotiſm in aſhes, and i 
. warms and illuminates Eux OPER!“ 
Impreſſod with theſe noble and elevated ſenti- 
ments, the Society, whoſe numbers on this occation 


far exceeded thoſe of any former anniverſary, una- 


nimouſly reſolved, on the motion of Dr. Price, to 
offer in a formal addreſs © their congratulations to 
the National Aſſembly, on the event of the late glo- 
rious Revolution in France.” This being tranſinit- 
ted by the Chairman, Lord Stanhope, to the Duke 


de la Rochefoucault, and laid by that diſtin guiſhed 8 
nobleman before the Aſſembly, was receiv 1d with 


loud acclamations. * It belonged,” ſaid the Duke L 


de la Rochefoucault in his reply, « to Dr. Price, the 
Apoſtle of Liberty, to propoſe a motion tending 
to pay to Liberty the faireſt homage—that of na- 
tional prejudices. In that Addreſs is ſeen the 
dawn of a glorious day, in which two adyerſe na- 

tions 
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tions ſhall contract an intimate union, founded on 
the ſimilarity of their opinions, and their common 


enthuſiaſin for liberty.” Alſo the Archbiſhop of 


Aix, Preſident of the National Aſſembly, tranſmit- 


ted to Lord Stanhope, in a manner the moſt polite 
and flattering, the vote of the Aſſembly, relative 


to the Addrefs, ſtating, © that the Aſſembly was 


deeply affected with this extraordinary proof of 
eſteem, and directing the Preſident to expreſs to 


the Revolution Society the lively ſenſibility with 
which the National Aſſembly had received an Ad- 


dreſs breathing thoſe ſentiments of humanity and 


univerſal benevolence, that ought to unite toge- 
FR ther in all countries of the world the true friends 5 
1 of Liberty and the happineſs of mankind.“ 


Such was the general ſtate of things, when the 
5 parliament of Great Britain was convened at Weſt- 


minſter, January the 21ſt, 1790. * King's 


Speech contained nothing remarkable. It ſlightly 
and ambiguouſly g glanced on the affairs of France, 


To. declaring « the internal ſituation of the different 
parts of Europe to haye been productive of events 5 
which bad engaged his Majeſty's moſt ſerious at- 
tention,” But early indications appeared of the I 
. light i in which the recent tranſactions in that king 


dom were viewed by the Court. Lord Valletort, 
in moving the Addreſs, took occaſion to contraſt 


the tranquil and profperous fituation of England 
vith the anarchy. and licentiouſneſs of France, 


and 
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and to ſtigmatize the Revolution in that kingdom 
as an event the moſt diſaſtrous, and productive of 
conſequences the moſt fatal which had ever taken 
place ſince the foundation of the monarchy. This 
lunguage was highly applauded by the old prero- 

gative phalanx, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
the King's Fr ends. But theſe ſentiments unfor- 
tunately, were far from being confined to that 1 inve- 
terate and dangerous faction. 

Upon the debate which took place on February 
the gth, relative to the Army Eſtimates, Mr. Burke 
argued in favor of a reduction of the Peace 

Eſtabliſhment, from that ſtate of perfect ſecurity 
which the nation at preſent enjoyed proſeſſing 
that, on a review of all Europe, he did not find 
that boltkealh we ſtood in the ſmalleſt degree of 

danger from any one ſtate or kin gdom it contained, 
nor that any foreign powers, but our own allies, 
_ were likely to obtain a preponderance in the ſcale. 


& France,” faid Mr. Burke,“ has hitherto been our 


- firſt object i in all conſiderations concerning the ba- 
; lance of power. But France is in a political light 


to be conſidered as EX TUN GE D out of the SYSTEM 


of Euxor E. Whether ſhe could EVER appear in 
it again, as a leading power, was not eaſy to de- 
termine: but at preſent he conſidered France as 
not politically exiſting; and MosT ASSUREDLY it 
would take MUCH fun to reſtore her to her ſor- 
mer ACTIVE EXISTENCE. Gallos quogue in belhs 


3 ori iſe : 
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flornſſe audivimus, might poſſibly be the language 
of the riſing generation. It was ſaid, as ſhe had 
ſpeedily fallen, ſhe might ſpeedily riſe again. He 
doubted this. The fall from an height was with 


an accelerated velocity ; but to lift a weight up to 


that height again was difficult, and oppoſed by 
the laws of phyſical and political gravitation. In a 
political view, France was low indeed ; ſhe had 


loſt every thing, even to her name, 


— — Jacet i ingens littore truncus, 
Avolſumg; humeris caput, et ſine nomine corpus. 


He was aoniſhed 11 it. He was alarmed at it. 
le trembled at the uncer tainty of all human great- 
neſs. The French had ſhewn themſelves the ableſt 
architects of ruin that had hitherto appeared | in 
| the world. In one ſhort ſummer they had com- 
pletely pulled down to the ground their Monarchy, 
their Church, their Nobility a their Law, their 


Army, and their Revenue. Were we abſolute | 
5 conquerors, and France to lie proſtrate at our feet, 


we ſhould bluſh to impoſe upon them terms 
o deſtructive to all their conſequence as a nation, 
as the durance they had impoſed upon them 
ſelves. In the laſt age we were in danger of 
being entangled by the example of France, in the 
net of a relentleſs defpotiſm—a deſpotiſm indeed 
proudly arrayed in manners, gallantry, ſplendor, 
| magnificence, and even covered over. with the im- 


poſing 


* co Ae. 


| 
| 
| 
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poling robes of ſcience and literature. Our prez 
ſent danger, from the example of a people whoſe 
character knows no medium, is, with regard to 


government, a danger from licentious violence— 


a danger of being led from admiration to imitation 


of the exceſſes of an unprincipled, plundering, fe. . 
rocious, bloody, and tyrannical democracy—of a 
people whoſe government is anarchy, and whoſe _ 


religion is atheiſm. Mr. Burke pronounced the 


French nation very unwiſe. What they valued 
themſelves upon was, in his opinion, a diſgrace to 
them. They had gloried, and ſome people in 
| England had thought fit to take ſhare in that 
glory, in making a revolution. All the horrors 
and all the crimes of the anar chy which led to this 
revolution, Which attend its progreſs, and which 
may eventually reſult from its eſtabliſhment, paſs for 
nothing. The Prench have made their way through 
the deſtruction of their country to a bad Conſtitu-— 
tion, when they were abſolutely in poſſeſſion of 1 
good one. Inſtead of redrefling grievances, and 
improving the fabric of their State, to which they 


were called by their Mon: irch, and ſent by their 


country, the) had raſhly deſtroyed all the balances 


and counterpoiſes which ſerye to fix the State, and 


to give it a ſteady direction. Theſe they had 


j 
melted down into one incongri uous ill-connected 


maſs; and, with the moſt atrocious perſidy and 
violation of all faith among men, laid the axe to 


the 


the root of all property, and conſequently of all 
national proſperity, by the principles they eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the example they ſet in confiſcating all 
the poſſeſſions of the Church. They had made 
and recorded a ſort of inſtitute and digeſt of anar- 
chy, called © A Declaration of the Rights of Man:“ 
thus ſyſtematically deſtroying every hold of a . 
_ rity by opinion, religious or civil, on the minds of 


| -- the people. By this mad declaration they had ſab- 


verted the State, and brought on ſuch calamities 
as no country, without a long war, had ever 
been known to ſuffer. Mr. Burke declared that 
he- felt ſome concern that this ſtrange thing 
called a Revolution in France ſhould be com- 
pared with the glorious event commonly called 
the Revolution in England. In truth, the cir- 

cumſtances of our revolution, as it is called, and 
that of France, are juſt the reverſe of each other - 
in almoſt every particular, and in the whole ſpirit 


= the tranſaction. What we did, was in truth 


and ſubſtance not a revolution made, but pre- 


| vented. We took ſolid ſecurities ; we ſettled : 
Z doubtful queſtions; we corrected anomalies in 


our law. In the ſtable fundamental parts of our 


T Conſtitution we made no revolution; no, nor | 


any alteration at all. We did not impair the Mo- = 


| narchy, The nation kept the ſame ranks, the 


| ſame ſubordinations, the ſame franchiſes, the 
ſame order in the law, the reyenue, and the 
Vor. IV. * wagiſtraey ; 
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magiſtracy; the fame Lords, the ſame Commons, 
the ſame Corporations, the fame Electors. The 
Church was not impaired. Her eftates, her ma- 
jeſty, her ſplendor, her orders and gradations con- 
tinued the ſame. She was preſerved in her full 
efficiency, and cleared only of that intolerance 
which was her weakneſs and diſgrace. Was little 
done then becauſe a Revolution was not made in 
the Conſtitution ? No—every thing was done; be- 
cauſe we commenced with reparation, not with 
ruin. Inſtead of lying in a ſort of epileptic trance, 
expoſed to the pity or deriſion of the world for her 
wild, ridiculous, convulfive movements, the State 
Houriſhed ; Great Britain roſe above the ſtandard 
of her former ſelf. All the energies of the coun- 
try were awakened, and a new ra of proſperity 
- commenced, which ſtill continues, not only un- 
_ Impaired, but receiving growth 2 and improvement 
under the waſting hand of time.“ 5 
Mr. Fox, notwithſtanding his perſonal regard : 
and friendſhip for Mr. Burke, thought it neceffary, 1 
in juſtice to the rectitude and dignity of his ] n 
character, to declare © his total diſſent from opi- 
nions ſo hoſtile to the general principles of liberty; 
and which he was grieved to hear from the lips | 
of a man whom he loved and revered by whoſe 
precepts he had been taught, by whoſe example 
he had been animated to engage in their defence. 


He vindicated the conduct of the French army in 
1 reſaling 
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refuſing to act againſt their fellow-citizens, from 
the aſperſions of Mr. Burke, who had charged 
them with abetting an abominable ſedition by mu- 
tiny and deſertion—deelaring that, if he could view 
a ſtanding military force with leſs conſtitutional 
jealouſy than before, it was owing to the noble 
ſpirit manifeſted by the French army; who, on 
becoming ſoldiers, had proved that they did not 


| forfeit their character as citizens, and would not 


act as the mere inſtruments of a deſpot. The 
ſcenes of bloodſhed and cruelty that had been 
ated in France, no man, ſaid Mr. Fox, could 


| hear of without lamenting. But when the griev- 


dus tyranny that the people had fo long groaned 


under was conſidered, the exceſſes they had com- 
| mitted in their efforts to ſhake off the yoke could 


not excite our aſtoniſhment ſo much as our re- 


gret. And as to the contraſt which Mr. Burke 1 
had exhibited, reſpecting the mode in which the 


two Revolutions in England and France were 
conducted, it muſt be remembered, that the ſitua- 
tion of the two kingdoms was totally different. 
In France, a free Conſtitution was to be created. 
In England, it wanted only to be ſecured. If the 
fabric of government in England ſuffered leſs al- 
teration, it was becauſe it required leſs alteration. 


Es general deſtruction of the antient Conſtitu- 


tion had taken place in France, it was becauſe 
the whole ſyſtem was radically hoſtile to liberty, 


* and 
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and that every part of it breathed the direful ſpirit 
of deſpotiſin.” 
Mr. Sheridan, with ſtill les reſerve aid atten- 
tion to perſonal reſpect, reprobated the political 
ſentiments which had been that night advanced 
by Mr. Burke. © The people of France,” ſaid 
Mr. Sheridan, © it is true, have committed acts of 
ME barbarity and bloodſhed which have juſtly excited 
| indignation and abhorrence. That deteſtation and 
abhorrence however are ſtill more juſtly due to 
the government of France prior to the Revo- 
tation ; the tyranny and oppreſſion of which had 
deprived the people of the rights of men and of 

_ citizens, and driven them to that degree of de- 
ſperation which could alone have incited thoſe un- 
exampled acts of cruelty and revenge which had 


been practited in the firſt agitation and violence 
of the effort to regain their freedom. Could it 


be expected, that men in their ſituation ſhould be 
capable of acting with the ſame moderation and 


the ſame attention to humanity and ſenſibility 2 


characteriſed freemen ? Were the mad outrages of 


a mob an adequate ground for branding the Na-. 


tional Aſſembly with the ſtigma of being a bloody, 
ferocious, and tyrannical democracy? It was a 
: libel on that illuſtrious body thus to deſcribe them. 


A better Conſtitution than that which actually e- 


iſted, it is allowed that France had a right to ex- 
pect. From whom were they to receive it? From 
Ke *** the 
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the bounty of the Monarch at the head of his 
courtiers? or from the patriotiſm of Marſhal 


Broglio at the head of the army ? From the faint 
and feeble cries emitted from the dark dungeons 
of the Baſtille? or from the influence and energy 


of that ſpirit which had laid the Baſtille in aſhes ? | 


The people, unhappily miſguided as they doubt- 


leſs were in particular inſtances, had however 


acted rightly in their great abject. They had 
placed the ſupreme authority of the community 


in thoſe hands by whom alone it could be juſtly 
exerciſed, and had reduced their Sovereign to the 
rank which properly belonged to Kings—that of 
adminiſtrator of the laws eſtabliſhed by the free 
conſent of the community.” The Houſe appear- 


8 during a long and moſt intereſting diſcuſſion, ; 
; greatly agitated by this ſhock and conflict of opi- 


nions. But Mr. Pitt preſerved a cautious and po- 


litie filence as to the merits of the revolution which 
| had taken place; laviſhly applauding, neverthe- 
leſs, Mr. Burke for the zealous and ſeaſonable 
: attachment he had diſplayed to the prices + of 


1 the Britiſh Conſtitution. 


"Tue: ſpirit by which the Court was now ac- 
tuated till more evidently appeared in their con- 
duct relative to the Diſſenters, who had fignalized 
themſelves by the exuberance of their joy at the 


late events in France. Since the favorable deci- 
ion of the late ſeſſion relative to the repeal of the 
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Teſt Laws, they had not ceaſed their efforts by 


every means in their power to increaſe the number 
of their friends in the Houſe of Commons. Provin- 
cial meetings were convened by them in every part 
of the kingdom; and reſolutions, framed in terms for 
the moſt part harſh and revolting, paſſed, expreſſive 
of their ſentiments of the injuſtice and oppreſſion 
under which they ſuffered. And in contempla- 
tion of the approaching general election, they had 
even the groſs indiſcretion, in many of their pub- 
lic votes, to recommend a marked preference in 
favor of thoſe who had ſhewn themſelves the 
| friends and advocates of equal and univerſal liber. 
ty. In the ſtead of Mr. Beaufoy, a friend and 
partiſan of the Miniſter, Mr. Fox was now ſoli- 
cited to move the Houſe a third time for the re- 
peal of the acts in queſtion; to which he gave a 
ready and generous aflent. By appearing to con- 
ſider the repeal of the Teſt Laws as a matter of 
great magnitude and importance, the Nation at 


large, which had originally regarded the queſtion | 


with indifference, were led to believe it to be a mat- 
ter of high and ſerious import. Counter- meetings 
of the Friends of the Church were called, in which 
the repeal of the Teſt was deprecated as fatal to 
its ſecurity. The Clergy revived with incredible 
ſucceſs the obſolete and ſenſeleſs clamor, that the 
Cuunon was in DANGER. | All poſtibls. encou- 


efforts 
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efforts of bigotry by the Court; ſo that when the 
period arrived at which the deſtined motion was 
to be made, the Diſſenters were aſtoniſhed to find 
the Government, the Church, and the Nation com- 
bined in paſſionate oppoſition to a claim which to 
them appeared founded on the cleareſt e 
of reaſon, policy, and juſtice. 

On the 2d of March Mr. Fox brought for- 
ward his motion of repeal, which, unmindful of its 
preſent extreme unpopularity, and fixing his atten- 
tion only on the effential and immutable rec- 
titude of the meaſure, he ſupported with a won- 
derful diſplay of ability. He ſaid, that it was to 


him a matter of triumph, that the very people Who 


had imputed to him deſigns hoſtile to liberty 
and ſubverſive of the Conſtitution, had requeſted 
him to plead their cauſe on that day. This was 
at once a refutation and reparation of the wronG. 
they had done him. He faid, he was himſelf a 


member of the Eſtabliſhed Church, and thought an 


eſtabliſhment, if not neceflary, at leaſt uſeful and Ts 
_ adviſable. And ſhould any attempts be made 
to invade the juſt rights of the Church, ſhe 
 thould find him as ready to ſtand forward the 
champion of thoſe rights, as he was this day to 
plead thoſe of the Diſſenters; and he hoped the 
time would come, when the Church would ſee 
bis conduct in its true light, and acquit him of 
any defign upon her ſplendor, influence, or great- 
4.4 neſs. 
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neſs. Perſecution, ſaid Mr. Fox, is a bond of 
union. Remove the barriers which ſeparate the 
Diſſenters from the community of citizens, and 
in their collective capacity they would be no lon- 
ger known. Men unite to refiſt oppreſſion: but 
ceaſe to oppreſs, and the union is diſſolved. Con- 
tinue it, and you render the union ſtill more com- 
pact and firm, till reſiſtance, at firſt perhaps weak, 
gradually becomes formidable, and finally ſucceſs- 
ful. And experience ſhews, that when oppreſ- 
ſion has been carried to certain lengths, men 
think that the only way to deftroy the oppref- 
fion is to deſtroy the oppreſſor. Such is the 
tendency | and ſuch the termination of this 
wretched ſyſtem of policy. For any Government 
to extend its juriſdiction over the opinions of in- 


 dividuals, ſaid this magnanimous ſtateſinan, is 


at once abſurd and tyrannical. Tt is abſurd, for 
Opinions muſt and ought to be free. They are 
not the proper objects of human authority, and 
they may in fact be perfectly innocent and harm- 
leſs, when in a mere ſpeculative view they perhaps 
appear fraught with miſchief and danger. It is 
tyrannical, for it would furniſh a pretext for every 
ſpecies of oppreſſion and perſecution. It is not to 


Control opinions, but actions, that government 13 


inſtituted. And then only has the State a right 
to interſere, when by any overt act a man has of- 
fended againſt any Fe law. Then, and then 
on! Ya 
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only, is puniſhment juſtly inflicted, whiz © a man 
by his conduct has proved himſelf criminal ; and 
not when it is inferred, and perhaps moſt unjuſtly 
inferred, from his opinions, that he may poſſibly 
become ſo. Such, ſaid Mr. Fox, is the abſurdity 
of the laws in queſtion, that the Legiſlature has 
for many ſucceſſive years regularly paſſed an act 
for indemnifying thoſe who preſume to ſerve their 
country at their own peril. To this miſerable ex- 
pedient are men driven, rather than repeal a law 
which they themſelyes bluſh to execute.“ we 
Mr. Pitt, who had done himſelf honor by the 
temper and moderation with which he had oppoſed 
the former applications, now indulged ſome expreſ- 


ions of aſperity. © Neither the merits nor demerits 


ol individuals ought, he ſaid, to have any influence ; 
in the diſcuſſion of the preſent queſtion : yet was 
the conduct of the Diſſenters liable to juſt repre- 
henſion, who, at the very moment they were re- 
probating the Teſt Laws, diſcovered an intention 
of forming atfociations through the country for the 
purpoſe of impoſing a Teſt upon the Members of 
that Houſe, and judging of their fitneſs for diſ- 
charging their parliamentary duty from their votes 
upon this ſingle queſtion. He was far from wiſhing 
to throw any ſtigma upon the Diſſenters; ; but he 
affirmed it to be EXTREMELY. PROBABLE, that 
they might exerciſe the power they demanded for 
the ſubverſion of the pe eſent Eſtabliſhment. The 
important 
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important queſtion at iſſue, he aflerted, plainly 
was, whether the Houſe ought to relinquiſh at 
once thoſe acts which had been adopted by the 
wiſdom of our anceſtors to ſerve as a bulwark to the 
Church, whoſe conſtitution was fo intimately con- 
nected with that of the State, that the ſafety of the 
one muſt be always affected by any danger that 
threatened the other. To toleration the Diſſenters 
were undoubtedly entitled. They had a right to 
enjoy their liberty and their property, to entertain 
their own ſpeculative opinions, and to educate their 
offspring in ſuch religious ſentiments as themſelves | 
approved. But the indiſpenſable neceſſity of a per- 
manent Church Eſtabliſhment for the good of the 


State, required that toleration ſhould not be . 


tended to equality; if it were, there would be 
an end for ever to the wiſe policy of prevention, 
and a door would be opened to the abſolute ruin 
of the Conſtitution.” _ 
Mr. Burke ſeconded the Minitier i in a ſpeech of. . 
far more virulence, and in preſent circumſtances 
. therefore of far more efficacy. He expreſſed his 
utter contempt of all abſtract principles of natural 
right; theſe, he ſaid, were annihilated by ſociety, 


- which ſecured the pofleſſion of every comſort which 


thoſe proud and boaſtful rights impotently held 
out, but could nat beſtow. He aſtoniſhed and 
alarmed the Houſe with reading ſeveral] paſſages 
| from the writings of Diflenting Divines on the ſub- 
6 1 ject 
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ject of Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſnments, expreſſed with 
the uſual acrimony and violence of theological 
pdlemics. From theſe teſtimonies Mr. Burke in- 
ferred the inveterate enmity of the Diſſenters to 
the Church; and he adjured the Houſe to ſuffer 
the fatal incidents which had taken place in France, 
and the ſudden ruin of the Gallican Church, to 
awaken their zeal for the preſervation of our r pre- 
ſent happy and excellent Eſtabliſhment.” On 
the diviſion the numbers were, ayes 105, noes 
294 ; ſo that the majority againſt the repeal had 
inereaſed ſince the laſt ſefſion from 20 to 189 
voices. = | 
In conſequence of the unhappy manner in which. 
this queſtion was treated, the ſpirit of religious bi- 
gotry, prejudice,and animoſity was revived through- 
out the kingdom in an extraordinary degree. The 
grand fabric of policy which it had been the labor 
of a century to rear, and the glory of the Houſe of 
Hanover for two ſucceſſive reigns to cheriſh, was 
now in a moment of raſhneſs and reſentment de- 
moliſhed and overthrown. The Diſſenters on their 
part can by no means be acquitted of blame. Con- 
tidering the great plauſibility which may be given 
5 by eloquent and artful men to principles the moſt 
| abſurd and erroneous, it is no wonder that many 
highly reſpectable perſons, far removed from con- 
rage as to e and underſtanding, ſhould 


regard 
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regard the repeal of the Teſt Laws as attended with 
a degree of riſque and danger x. Till the yAssroxs 


of the public were awakened, it is however ex- 


tremely evident that the arguments of the Di. 


ſenters, and of their adyocates, both in and out of 
Parliament, made a ſenſible impreſſion in their 


favor ; but when they proceeded to a rude and ar- 


rogant mode of urging their claim, the voice of 
reaſon was loſt in the ſubſequent conflict. Had 
the Diſſenters conducted themſelves with the re- 


ſpect and deference due to the Government of a 
country even when in error, it is by no means im- 
— that at a future ns the Court wight 

_ have 


* „ The ſufferings of men in their civil rights upon religious - — 
accounts,“ ſays Biſhop HoapLEy in his memorable anſwer to 


Biſhop SHERLOCK, «was the INFLAMING CONSIDERATION—And 
what gave rife to thoſe paſſions which in the laſt century pro- 


duced ſuch fatal effects. The contrary conduct, therefore, would 


have the contrary effect. Let all hardſhips and all oppreſſions ; 
ceaſe. Let there be no civil puniſhment, or civil ſuffering, or 


civil inconvenience, call i it as you pleaſe, on account of what is 
the dictate of men's private conſcience, unleſs it immediately 
affect the Civil Government. If the former method has been 
tried, and has been ſeen to blow up diſaffection into violence, 
| then the true cure for theſe evils is to prevent them by acting a 
8 contrary part, and trying that which never yet has had in any . 
part of the world ſo fatal effects. To go on in the old way of 
continuing grie vances and burdens, is only to pave the way to the 
ſame evils whenever time and opportunity ſhall offer; and this as 


certainly as that the ſame human nature will be worked upon in f 
5 
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have ſuffered the repeal to paſs ; but by preſſing 
the repeal with a boldneſs and precipitancy which 
allowed no falvo for the honor of Government, 
they could expect no other than a decided and acri- 
monious oppoſition. It is nevertheleſs very re- 
markable in one view, that the meaſure in queſtion 
ſhould be oppoſed with ſuch pertinacity by the ö 
Executive Government, ſince the very object of 
the repeal was merely to remove a reſtraint upon 
the exerciſe of its prerogative. And if the object 
of theſe ſucceſſive applications had been attained 
in its utmoſt extent, it would {till have depended 
uon the * of the Crown, whether a lingle : 


the 58 manner by the ſame methods ; or as certainly as \ that 
the ſame cauſes, all things concurring, will ever produce the 
fame effects. Thoſe evils were begun by partiality and oppreſ- 
: fion, and therefore the true laſting effectual remedy would be for 
Government to aboliſh all partiality as to civil rights, and all 
| hardſhip wherever there is equal affection to the Civil Govern- 
ment, properly ſo called. Admitting, for argument ſake, the diſ- 
affection of the Diſſenters to the Government at former periods, 
if that diſaffection to the Civil Conſtitution, teſtified by former 


i actions, were a juſt ground for making ſuch exclufive acts, then 


certainly the trueſt affection to the preſent Civil Conſtitution, 
teſtified through a long ſeries of years, and in times the moſt eri- 
tical and dangerous, is the juſteſt reaſon in the world for putting i 
an end to theſe acts.“ Such were the noble ſentiments, and 
ſuch the generous and enlightened policy with which the Diſ- 
ſenters were not only uniformly treated, but publicly defended, 
by thoſe men in whom the Houſe of Brunſwic o once placed their 
and confidence. | 


Diſſenter 
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Diſſenter ſhould have been employed in any office 
for which a compliance with the Teſt was previouſly 
neceſſary. The conduct of the Diſſenters, too 
_ eagerly ſolicitous to remove a ſiigma which they 
were conſcious they. did not deſerve, muſt indeed 

be acknowledged unwiſe and indefenſible. But 


when was wiſdom ſuppoſed the characteriſtic of a 


promiſcuous and countleſs multitude ? The con- | 
duct of Government was alſo at leaſt equally un- 
| wiſe. But from the Government of a great na- 
tion we have a right to expect wiſdom ; and from 
the palpable want of it during the preſent reign, | 
evils and miſchiefs beyond all power of calculation 
have reſulted. After the fatal experience of thirty 
years, that moſt important of all political truths 
remained to be diſcovered—that mankind are with 
infinitely more caſe and efficacy to be governed by 
mildneſs than feverity. 5 
Shortly after the deciſion of the Houſe upon this 
buſineſs, Mr. Flood, fo long celebrated as a patriot 


and orator in the Irish Houſe of Commons, and who 1 


had fat ſome years almoſt undiſtinguiſhed in the 
- Britiſh Parliament, brought forward a plan of Par- 

; liamentary Reform, in conformity to which an ad- 
ditional number of Repreſentatives, to the amount 


of one hundred, was to be admitted into the Legiſ- I 


lative Body, in a proportional ratio to the popula- | 
tion of each county, by the election of the reſident 
houſcholders only. This was a bold and happy 

N effort 
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effort at reſorm; and ĩt was ſupported by the mover 


in a very able and eloquent ſpeech, in which, ad- 
verting to the preſent ſtate of things in France, he 
declared “ that it was the want of timely and tem- 


perate reforms that had made a revolution neceſſary 


in that country. Thoſe who oppoſed ſuch reforms. 
might be enemies to revolution in their hearts, but 


they were friends to it by their folly.” 


This motion was vehemently oppoſed by Mr. 5 
Windham, Member for Norwich, the obſequious 


and devoted admirer of Mr. Burke, who adopted 
in their full extent all his eccentricitics and devia- 
tions from the rule of right, but who followed him 


in his ſuperior lines of character, his genius, and | 
his eloquence, with very unequal ſteps. © At the 


Cloſe of the American war, Mr. Windham faid, a 
_ deluge of opinions had been let looſe, a clamor 
had been raiſed, and a parliamentary reform de- 
manded—as a remedy tor the evils we felt from it. 
5 Happily thoſe wild notions had long ſince ſubſided; 
the danger, however, was now breakin g out afreſh; 


and were he otherwiſe a friend to the propoſition, : 

he ſhould have objected | to it on account of the 

time at which it was introduced. Where was the 
= man who would be mad enough to adviſe them 


to repair their houſe in the hurricane ſeaſon 5 
Mr. Pitt entirely coincided in theſe reaſonings 


of Mr. Windham, and declared, © that were the 


motion before them the preciſe propoſition he him- 
lf 
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ſelf had formerly offered, he ſhould now vote againſt 


it from a conviction of its actual impropriety. But 


at a more ſeaſonable opportunity he would most 
CERTAINLY again ſubmit his ideas upon the ſub- 
ject to the conſideration of the Houſe.” 


Mr. Fox declared, that he ſaw no reaſon why 
we ſhould be ſtruck with a panic on account of the 


ſituation of affairs in France; and in alluſion to 


Mr. Windham's metaphorical argument, he affirm- 
ed, that no ſeaſon could be more proper to begin 
a repair than when a hurricane was near and ready 


to burſt forth.” Mr. Flood perceiving the general 
| ſentiments of the Houſe, even of thoſe Members 
who had formerly favored the idea of Parliamentary : 
Reform, to be adyerſe to the motion, at length | 
aſſented to withdraw his propoſition. 


The buſineſs relative to the abolition of tbe 


"Slave Trade went on ſlowly and heavily. Every 
artifice of procraſtination was uſed on the part of 


the Slay e-merchants and Planters, and the whole 


ſeſſion paſſed ov er in the bearing of evidence, and 
examination of witneſſes. 


The trial of Mr. Haſtings alſo de with 


almoſt equal languor. On the 16th of February 
(17) the charge reſpecting preſents was re- 
capitulated by Mr. Burke; but in the entire 
courſe of the ſeſſion the Court ſat only thirteen 
days. The enthuſiaſm of thoſe who wiſhed and 
: expoczen to "Ov ſeen a great public delinquent 


brought 
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brought to ſpeedy and exemplary juſtice, was faſt 
changing to compaſſion for the man who ſeemed 
deſtined to live a life of impeachment, and to have 
become the object of a relentleſs perſecution. The 
evidence on three articles only of the general charge 
out of twenty was as yet cloſed on the part of 
the Commons, aſter which Mr. Haſtings was to 
enter upon his defence, and the Commons were to 
reply; ſo that in all probability the judges and the 
witneſſes, the accuſers and the accuſed, would beall 
ſwept away by the hand of Time before the trial 
could arrive at its legal termination. The common 
ſenſe of mankind revolted at this procedure. = 
appear ed manifeſt to all, that this was not the mode 
in which human affairs could or ought to be con- 
ducted. The real merits of the cauſe were loſt in 
the immenſity of the detail. It was not to be ex- 
pected or imagined that the public at large could 
pretend to form any judgment reſpecting it. This 
only without heſitation they inferred, that if Mr. 
Haſtings was ſo criminal as he was repreſented, a 
ſhort and ſimple ſtatement of facts would ſuffice 
to prove his guilt. But Weſtminſter Hall was 
converted into a Lyczun, a School of Eloquence, 
and all was ſeen confuſed and magnified through 
the miſt of rhetorical declamation. 


The Houſe of Commons had dd 3 


pro poſed, that the Lords ſhould decide ſeparately 
upon each article, which might doubtleſs have 


tended 
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tended conſiderably to ſhorten the proceedings; 
i but this their Lordſhips refuſed, as an unfair and 
i partial mode of determining upon the merits of ſo 
1 complicated a caſe, and in which many of the 
articles of impeachment were ſo intimately con- 
nected. Towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, a reſo- 
lation paſſed the Houſe of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Burke, © That the Houſe do au- 
thorize the Managers to infift only upon ſuch and 
10 many of the charges as may appear to them 
conducive to the obtaining ſpeedy and effectual 
juftice ;” and Major Scott was, by the order of the 
Houſe, reprimanded by the Speaker in his place, 
for aſcribing, in a certain libellous publication, the 
procraftination of the trial to the ſy ſtematical ar- 
tifices of the Managers. | 
On the 31ſt of March, 1790, Mr. Dis 
brought forward his annual ſtatement of the debtz 
and revenues of the Eaſt India Company, as fe- 
Juired by the Regulation Act. He repreſented, 
according to annual cuſtom, their fituation as in 
the higheft degree proſperous and flouriſning; 
and what is very remarkable, he did not conclude 
bis eulogium of the preſent year, with aſking a 
| loan to enable them to avoid the horrors of inſol- 
vency. Through the wiſe and equitable adminiſtra- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis, the revenues of Bengal had 
been advanced during the laſt year without the aid 
of any new impoſition, from one million eight hun- 
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dred thouſand pounds to two millions one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds. The preſent 
Governor General, on his acceſſion to his high 
office, had ſtated the fituation of the provinces 
as moſt wretched and deplorable. In his diſpatch 
to the Court of Directors, dated Auguſt 2, 1789, 
he ſays, © Independent of all other conſiderations, 
it will be of the utmoſt importance for promoting 
the ſolid intereſt of the Company, that the PRIX 
CIPAL LANDHOLDERS and TRADERS in the inte- 
rior parts of the country ſhould be refored to ſuch | 
circumſtances as to enable them to ſupport their 
families with decency, according to the cuſtoms 
of their ſeveral caſtes and religions. I am ſorry to 
be obliged to fay, that agriculture and internal 
= commerce have for many years been gradually de- 
_ elining ; and that at preſent, excepting the claſs 
of ſhroffs and banians, who reſide almoſt entirely 
in great towns, the inhabitants of theſe provinces 
were advancing haſtily to a general ſtate of poyer- 
ty and wretchedneſs. In this deſeription I muſt 
include almoſt every zemindar in the Company's 
territories.” And in his Council-minute of Sep- 
tember 18, 1789, bis Lordſhip writes, I can 
ſafely aſſert, that XE TI D of the Company's 
territory is now a a jungle, inhabited by WILD 
BEASTS |” 
One of the primary and moſt important meaſures 
-of the new Governor General was, to leafe the lands 
Wa we 


22 
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in perpeiuty at an equitable valuation to the actual 
occupants; in alluſion to which momentous tranſ- 
action his Lordſhip thus forcibly expreſſes him- 
ſelf to the Directors: * The ſecurity of property, 
and the certainty w hich each individual will Now 
feel of being allowed to enjoy the fruits of his 
labors, muſt operate uniformly as incitements to 
labor and induſtry.“ This could not but be con- 
ſtrued as a bitter fatire on the conduct of his pre- 
cieceſſor; and as amounting to a very explicit ac- 
knowledgment of the miſery and oppreſſion which 
the inhabitants had long ſuffered under his capri- 
cious, haughty, and tyrannical domination. 

In the month of April Mr. Pitt, preſented, as 
uſual, his ſtatement of the national revenue and 5 


expenditure; and it was very conſolatory to the : 


public to be informed that the receipt of the Ex- 
chequer had ſurpaſſed that of the year preceding 
in the ſum of half a million, and more ſo to be 
told that ſtill greater acceſſions might reaſonably 
be hoped from the uninterrupted enjoyment of 


the Hf Ba e bleffings of peace. It therefore 


excited peculiar „ when in about A 
fortnight from this period, viz, May. 5th, 1790, 4 
Roy al Meſſage was delivered by the Miniſter, an- 
nouncing a ſtate of things which bore the undif- 
guiſed and menacing aſpect of war. 
To elucidate this matter, it is neceſſury to men- 
tion that the celebrated circumnayigator Cook, 


9 „ in 
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in his laſt voyage of diſcovery, touching at divers 
ports on the weſtern coaſt of North America, pur- 
chaſed from the natives a number of valuable 
furs bearing a high price in the Chineſe market. 
This branch of commerce proving very lucrative, 
a ſpot of ground was in the year 1788 procured 
from the Indians, and a regular eſtabliſhment, de- 
fended by a flight fortification, formed at a place 
called Nootka Sound, ſituated about the Soth 
degree of latitude. 
This being regarded by the Shiites as a fla- 
grant encroachment on their exclufive rights of 
l ſovereignty, the Princefla, a Spaniſh man of war 
diſpatched for this purpoſe by the Viceroy of 
Mexico, in the following ſpring, ſeized without 
ceremony upon the fort, and captured ſuch Eng- 
liſh veſſels, the Iphigenia, Argonaut, &c. as were 
found trading on the coaſt. At the ſame time 
the Spaniſh Commandant, hoiſting the national 
ſtandard, declared that the whole line of coaſt 
from Cape Horn to the 6oth degree of latitude 
| belonged to the King of Spain. After ſome de- 
lay, and much loſs and vexation to the proprie- 
ders, the captured veſlels were reſtored by order 
of the Viceroy, on the ſuppoſition, as he declared, 
„that nothing but ignorance of the rights of 
| Spain could have induced the merchants in me 
tion to attempt an eſtabliſhment on that coaſt.” 
Of theſe particulars the Court of London was 
U3 5 informed 
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inſormed by the Spaniſh Ambaſlador ſo long ſince 
as the roth of February; and his Excellency at 
the ſame time requeſted © that meaſures might be 
taken for preventing his Britannic Majeſty's ſub- 
jects from frequenting thoſe coaſts, and from car- 
rying on their fiſheries in the ſeas contiguous to 
the Spaniſh continent, as derogatory to the in- 
conteſtable rights of the Crown of Spain.” This 
was the exact counterpart of the memorable af. 
fair of Falkland Iſlands, which had fo nearly in- 
volved Europe in a war twenty years before. The 
| Miniſter of that day, had he continued in power, 
would doubtleſs have avoided ſtriking a ſecond time 
upon the ſame rock; but it has been obſerved, not 
without too much color of plauſibility, from facts 
like the preſent, thatalthough individuals gain wiſ- 
dom by experience, nations do not. 
| The claims of Spain, in relation to her rights of 


= dominion and ſovereignty in America, were doubtleſs 


in the higheſt degree chimerical, and could perhaps 
be equalled in extravagance only by the claims of 
Great Britain. By the treaty of 1763 the river 
Miſſiſſippi, flowing from north to ſouth in a di- 
rect courſe of 1500 miles, was made the perpe- 


. tual boundary of the two empires; ; and the whole 


country to the weſt of that vaſt river belonged 
to his Catholic Majeſty, by juſt as valid a tenure 
as the country eaſtward of the river to the King 


of England. Excluſive of this recent and decifive 
line 
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line of demarcation, by which the relative and 
political rights of both nations were clearly afver- 
tained, the Spaniſh Court referred to antient trea- 
ties, by which the rights of the Crown of Spain were 
acknowledged in their full extent by Great Britain. 
Charles III. King of Spain died December 1788, - 
and his fon Charles IV. the preſent Sovereign, 
confiding in the juſtice of his claims, offered with 
_ dignified candor to ſubmit the deciſion of this 
queſtion to any one of the Kings of Europe, leav- 
ing the choice wholly to his Britannic Majeſty. 
It is ſufficient (ſays the Spaniſh Miniſter, Count 
Florida Blanca) for the Spaniſh Monarch, that a 
Crowned Head, from full information of the facts, 
| ſhall decide as he thinks juſt; adding, that on 
a late application to the Court of St. Peterſburgh, 
in relation to fimilar encroachments on the part 
of the Ruſſians, the Empreſs had given the moſt 
poſitive orders that no ſettlement ſhould be formed 
on that line of coaſt. As to the non-occupancy 
of the particular ſpot in queſtion by the Spaniards, 
the Court of Madrid juſtly obſerved, that ſuch a. 
: plea, if admitted, would tend, by the incongruous | 


En intermixture of ſettlements, to the utter annihila- 


tion of all definite and permanent boundaries.” 
The reply of the Court of London to the Me- 
morial of the Spaniſh. Ambaſſador was high and 
haughty. The att of violence mentioned in 
__ the Memorial, neceſſarily ſuſpended any eee les 
. „„ 7 Oy till 
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till an adequate atonement had been made for a 
proceeding ſo injurious to Great Britain.“ 


On the ſtatement of theſe facts in the Royal = 


Mieſſage, the Houſe unanimouſly joined in an Ad- 
_ dreſs to the King, aſſuring his Majeſty of the de- 
termination of his faithful Commons to afford his 
Majeſty the moſt zealous and affectionate ſup- _ 
port in ſuch meaſures as may become requiſite 
for maintaining the dignity of his Majeſty's Crown 
and the eſſential intereſts of his dominions.” A 
vote of credit paſſed the Houſe for the ſam of 
one million; and vigorous military and naval pre- 
parations were made in both kingdoms, in the 
contemplation of an immediate declaration of war. 
It muſt be acknowledged that the hoſtile pro- 
cedure of Spain had reduced the Engliſh Miniſtry 


to a difficult dilemma. The value of the ſettle- 


ment at Nootka, in a commercial and national 

view, was beneath all calculation of infignificance; bp 

and it argued culpable inattention in the Britiſh 

| Miniſters, not to have been better and earlier ap- 
priſed of the extent of the real or imaginary rights 
of Spain, whoſe jealouſy at the ſlighteſt infringe- 


ment upon thoſe rights was ſufficiently notorious. 3 


This extreme irritability was the more pardonable, 


as Spain had ever with the ſtricteſt honor ab- 


ſtained from all violations of the fimilar claims and 
pretenſions of other countries. A moment's re- 
lection muſt have eyinced, that a Britiſh ſettle- 

mem 
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ment on the coaſt of California muſt be eventu- 
ally productive of a ſerious contention with the 
Court of Madrid: and a ſlight degree of diſcre- 
tion would haye ſufficed to obviate this ground 
of national quarrel. But in conſequence of the 
raſh ſtep taken by Spain, the NATIONAL HONOR 

vas now at ſtake: and Mr. Grey, in moving for 
MES relative to this tranſaction, juſtly obſerved, 
« that national honor was not, as ſome repreſented 
it, a viſionary thing ; a nation without honor was 
a nation without power. In loſing this ineſti- 
mable attribute, it inevitably loſt the genuine 
ſpring of its ſpirit, energy and action. Every 
nation therefore ought to be careful of its honor ; 
to be careful leſt by one mean ſubmiſſion it en- 
couraged an attack upon the dignity of its cha- 
ratter—that beſt beni for the preſervation of 
its peace.“ 

Theſe bigh _ elevated ſentiments, ad ; 
by the generous ardor of youth, Mr. Burke's 
long and eventful experience ſeemed to regard as 
5. ſuſceptible nevertheleſs of ſome modification. © He 
| hoped that the national honor would not be found 
incompatible with the means of amicable aceommo- 
= dation. As we never ought to £0 to war for a 


. profitable wrong, 10 We ougnt never to 90 to war 


ſor an unprofitable right. He therefore truſted. 
that the intended armament would be conſidered 


not 
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not as a meaſure calculated to terminate the war 
happily, but to carry on the negotiation vigor- 


ouſly. He wiſhed the war might be avoided. He 


had ſeen three wars, and we were gainers by none 


of them. Our ability and reſources were doubt- 
leſs great; but hen did a country prove her mag- 


nanimity moſt . when ſhe manifeſted her mo- 


_ deration to be proportionate to her power. What 
indeed had we to contend for? If all the diſtant 


territories of Spain were thrown into the ſcale of 
England, we ſhould, like Spain, be only the weaker | 


for our acquititions.” 


On the 10th of June, 1790, the King terminat- 


ed the ſeſſion, and in his ſpeech ſignified the pro- 
bability of a ſpeedy diſſolution of the preſent Par- 
liament; aſſuring them in handſome terms of 
the deep and grateful ſenſe which he entertain- 


ed of that affectionate and unſhaken loyalty, that 
uniform and zcalous regard for the true principles 


of the Conſtitution, that unremitted attention to 


the public happineſs and proſperity, which had in- 


variably directed all their proceedings;” and on 
the day following the Parliament was difldlved d by 
| proclamation. = a 
Conicious of her inability to contend: alone with 
the power of England, Spain had in an early ſiage | 
of the negotiation applicd to the Court of France, 


to know how far the could depend, in preſent cir- 
cumſtances, 
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eumſtances, upon the fulfilment of the conditions 
of the Family Compact in caſe of a rupture with 
Great Britain. 
From the period of the King's compulſiye re- 
moval to Paris, no ſymptoms of oppoſition to the 
will of the nation had appeared; and by ſeem- 
ing cheerfully to acquieſce in the ſucceſſire de- 
crees of the Aſſembly, he had in ſome meaſure 
recovered what of all things is moſt difficult to re- 
gain—LOST CONFIDENCE. © Let us, ſaid the 
Monarch, in a ſpeech delivered on a ſolemn oc- 
caſion to the Aſſembly (February 1990), * give 
- ourſelves up with good faith to the hopes that 
ve ought to conceive. Continue your labors. Let 
it be known that your Monarch applauds them. 
I ſhould have many loſſes to recount, but I find 
my happineſs in that of the nation. From the 
bottom of my heart do I expreſs this ſentiment. 
I will maintain the Conſtitution with my whole 
power. May this day, in which your Monarch 
comes to re- unite himſelf to you, effect in like 
manner the re- union of all!“ 
In the plan of the new Conſtitution, though 
much was detracted from the prerogative of the 
Monarch, much was retained: and the authority 
of the King of France was fill amply ſufficient 
for the real purpoſes of government. He was ac- 
knowledged as the ſole depoſitary of the executive = 
power—as the ſupreme hcad of the general admi- _ 
__nifiration | 
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niſtration of the kingdom. In virtue of his ſane. 


tion, the acts of the Legiſlative Body acquired the 
force of law. He was conſtituted not the no- 
minal merely, but efficient Chief of the army 


and of the navy. The external ſafety of the 
State, and the conſervation of its rights and pri- 
vileges in relation to foreign powers, were confided 
to him. He diſpoſed at his pleaſure of the great 
offices of State. He appointed, recalled, and re- 

ceived Ambaſſadors, and he was the grand me- 
dium of intercourſe with foreign nations. He 

was addreſſed by the auguſt titles of StRE and 


MaJzsTY; and to maintain the dignity and ſplen- 


dor of the Crown, he had a Civil Liſt revenue of 
one million two hundred and fiſty thouſand pounds 
per annum. Where then, aſter all the ſenſeleſs 
clamors of the enemies of this Revolution, was as 
yet the mighty injury the Monarch had ſuſtained ? 

| That the Conſtitution itſelf, like all other human 
things, was not free from imperfection, may with- 


out difficulty be admitted ; but the ſubſequent 2 


misfortunes of France originated from cauſes 
which bore no analogy to thoſe defects. They -1 
were owing not to the Conſtitution, whether well | 


or ill conſtructed, but to the oppoſition made to its 
eſtabliſhment. 


The Count de Montmorin having laid: by ler 


of the King, the Memorial of the Spaniſh Court 


before the Aſſembly, this gave riſe to a very inter- 
eſting 
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ſting Report from the Diplomatic Committee, 
preſented to the Aſſembly by the Count de Mi- 


rabeau. With ſome heſitation, and many high 
compliments to the Engliſh nation, the Report 


comes at length to the concluſion, © that it would 


not be juſt or honorable to annul the ſolemn en- 
gagements ſubſiſting between Spain and France, 
at an inſtant when Spain is threatened with the 


ſame dangers which ſhe had repeatedly warded 


off from them.” An ardent with for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of permanent peace and cordial amity with 
England is notwithſtanding the predominant Giles: 
timent in this celebrated Report. © Perhaps, ſay 


they, the moment is approaching when LIBERTY, 


_ triumphant in both hemiſpheres, ſhall accompliſh 


the with of philoſophy, by delivering the human 


ſpecies from the neceſlity of war. What is it but 
an inſidious ſyſtem of politics that has hitherto 
repreſented as our rival a nation whoſe ſteps we 
have followed, whoſe brilliant example has been 


A light to direct us in the attainment of our liber- 


ties, and with whom fo many new motives lead us 


to cultivate a good underſtanding ! * 
Notwithſtanding the vote of the National Aſſem- 


bly for an immediate augmentation of the naval 


| force, the Court of Madrid plainly ſaw the reluc- 


| tance of the French nation to engage in a war 


with England; and, yielding to neceflity, complied 


arſt with the harſh demand of previous reſtitution 
5 and 


on WS 


302 
and indemnification ; and at length, on the 2d of 
October (1790) a Convention was figned at the 
Eſcurial, by which every point in diſpute was con- 
ceded by Spain. The ſettlement at Nootka was 
reſtored; the free navigation and right of fiſhery | 
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in the Southern Pacific were confirmed to Britain; 
a full liberty of trade was granted to all the north- 


| weſt coaſts of America, beyond the moſt northerly 


of the Spaniſh ſettlements, unaccompanied, how- 


ever, by any formal renunciation of their right of 
ſovereignty. And the two powers were, on the 
other hand, equally reſtrained from attempting 
any ſettlement nearer to Cape Horn than the moſt {| 
 loutherly of the ſettlements actually formed by 
Spain. A very wiſe article was inferted likewiſe 
in this treaty : That in all future caſes of complaint, 
or ſuppoſed infraction of the preſent Convention, 
no act of violence ſhall be committed, but an 


exact report ſhall be made of the affair to the 


_ reſpective Courts, who will terminate ſuch dif- l 
ference amicably. 5 


Thus ended a diſpute friglous 1 in its origin, but 


i which ſeemed in its progreſs to threaten very ſeri- 
ous conſequences, and which coſt Great Britain 
the ſum of three millions in warlike preparations; 


tough this expence might have been, with great 


advantage to the general intereſts of mankind, |} 


avoided, by ſubmitting the whole of the diſpute, 


in the mode propoſed by * , to amicable arbi- 


tration, 
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tration. And fo infignificant was the object in 
conteſt, that no one either in or out of Parliament 
has, ſo far as appears, thought it worth while to 
enquire whether reſtoration has really been made 

in the mode preſcribed by the treaty or not. 
The AxNIVERSARNT of the RR vOLUTIOx in 
France, which was dated from the fall of the 
Baſtille (July 14), was celebrated throughout the 
country, and more eſpecially at Paris, with great 
: magnificence. The King aſſiſted in perſon, and 
took a ſolemn oath to maintain the Conſiitution. 
The National Aſſembly and the armed Citizens 
repeated it amidſt the acclamations of innumera- 
ble ſpectators; and the whole kingdom, with one 
voice, and almoſt at the ſame moment, ſwore to 
live free or die. In the genuine ſpirit of antient 
Greece, was raiſed on the ſite of the Baſtille a 
ſuperb column ſacred to Liberty; and in the Gre- 
cian ſpirit of citizenſhip and equality, a Decree of 
the Aſſembly had recently paſſed, aboliſhing all 
artificial diſtinctions of rank—all the Gothic infti- 
tutions of Chivalry and Knighthood, ribbands, 
croſſes, armorial bearings, and hereditary titles 
of honor. 
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After the reduction of the citadel of Syracuſe by Timoleon, 
that great man did not, as we are told, ſpare the place-on ace 
count of its beauty and magnificence : but, on the contrary, he 
javited the Sytaculans by public proclamation to join in the : 

deſtruction 
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In ExdLANPD alſo the French Revolution was: 
commemorated in the metropolis, and various 
other parts, with great feſtivity and the moſt cor- 
dial gratulation ; the characteriſtic generoſity of 
the people of England diſplaying itſelf upon 
this occalion in a manner very eee 
pleaſing. 

Scon after this wuntbédon, Mr. Burke: whe had 
in the laſt ſeſſion uttered ſo furious an invecive l 
againſt the French Revolution in the Houſe of 

Commons, ſtill more tranſported with rage and 
rancor at the high degree of proſperity it had now 
attained, publiſhed a book entitled © Reflections 
on the French Revolution, 5 written with a force 


a of that 1e of deſpotiſm: and, the building 

being levelled with the ground, he erected a Com Mon Hail 
there for the ſeat of judicature, at once to gratify the citizens 
and to ſhew that a popular government ſhould be elevated on 
the ruins of tyranny. When, after thus gloriouſſy re-eſtabliſhing 

the liberty of Sicily, an envious and factious Demagogue pre- 
| ferred a public accuſation againſt him in the Aſſembly of the 
People, who could not ſuppreſs the emotions of their indigna- 
tion; lie immediately ſtilled the tumult by declaring * that he 
bad voluntarily undergone o many labors and dangers, that the 


| meaneſt Syracuſan might have recour ſe when he pleaſed to the — 


laws: adding, that he could · not ſufficiently expreſs his gra · 
titude to the Gops, in permitting him to ſee all the Syracuſans 

enjoy the liberty of ſaying what they thought fit.” Let the 
admirers of ſuch diſtinctions declare, what TITLE could add dig- 
nity to the name of T IMOLEON, 
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of eloquence and energy of declamation calculated 
to produce the moſt powerful effects. 
The object of this elaborate treatiſe was twofold: 
1. To expoſe to the public reſentment and indigna- 
tion thoſe perſons who had in this country ma- 
nifeſted their approbation of the Revolution in 
France; and, 2. To place that Revolution itſelf 
in an odious and abominable light, as an event to 
be deplored, deteſted, and deprecated. And, in an 
Appendix to this work, he with moſt atrocious and 
unexampled malignity invites and exhorts all Chriſ- 
tian Princes to make what he ſtyles © a common 
cauſe with a juſt Prince dethroned by rebels and 
traitors.” The deluded people of France, to be 
reſeued from the evils they had brought upon 
themſelves, muſt, as he affirmed, be sUBDUED. 
And he intimates that this war, or cruſade, is to be 
conducted on principles different from any former 
one. The mode of civilized war,” ſays he, © will 
not be practiſed ; they muſt look for no modified 
hoſtility ; all which i is not battle will be uILI- 
 FARY EXECUTION.” The members of the Revo- 
lution Society, and the other commemorators of 


the French Revolution, he inveighs againſt i in terms 8 


of the moſt unqualiſied abuſe; and he charges Dr. 
Price in particular with having fulminated, in his 
] Revolution Sermon, principles little ſhort of treaſon 
and rebellion. «His Coctrines, ' ſays Mr. Burke, 
affect our Conſtitution in its vital parts. He 

Vor. IV. X affirms 
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affirms that his Majeſty 1s almoſt the 1 law ful 


King in the world, becauſe the only one who owes 
his crown to the choice of his people. As to the 
Kings of the world, all of whom, except oN k, this | 
Arch-pontiff of the Rights of Men, with all the 


plenitude, and with more than the boldneſs, of the 


- papal depoling power in its meridian fervor of the 
twelfth century, puts into one ſweeping clauſe of 
ban and anathema, and proclaims uſurpers by circles 
of longitude and latitude over the whole globe, 


it behoves them to conſider how they admit into 


their territories theſe Apoſtolic Miffionaries, who 


are to tell their ſubjects they are not lawful Kings. 
Nothing can be more untrue, than that the crown 


of this realm is held by his Majeſiy by the choice 
of the people. Whilſt the legal conditions of the 


COMPACT Of SOVEREIGNTY are performed, he 


holds his crown, as Mr. Burke virtuauy affirms, in 
CONTEMPT of their choice * „ according to 
this novel and estraordinar y mode of reaſoning, 


in conforming his conduct to the conditions of the 
national ae he reigns in actual contempt of -- 


their choice. Dr. Price baving aflerted th 0 _ 
ſtract right of the People, as exemplified at the 


The words of Mr. Burke are literally « the choice of the 
Revolution Society.” But if his Majeſty reigns in contempt of 
the choice of one part of the people, he reigns doubtleſs, by a 


parity of reaſon, in contempt of every part. 


Revolution, 


Revolution, to depoſe their Governors for miſcon- 
duct, and frame a Government for themſelves ; 
Mr. Burke ſays, * the people of England utterly 
diſclaim it; they will reſiſt the practical aſſertion of 
it with their lives and fortunes.” But how the 


people can, in any given or poſlible circumſtances, 
refit their own ag, is a paradox which Mr. Burke 
attempts not to ſolve. Certain it is that Dr. Price 
advanced, in this famous diſcourſe, no other prin- 
ciples than thoſe which Mr. Lock had urged a 
hundred years before in defence of the title of 
| King William and the validity of the Revolution 
Government. Amongſt innumerable paſſages to 
the ſame purport, a ſingle citation may well ſuffice 
in vindication of a doctrine reſting on the 1 immoy- 
able foundation of common ſenſe. © Though in 
_ a conſtituted Commonwealth,” ſays that immortal 
writer, * ſtanding upon its own baſis, and acting 
according to its own nature, that is, acting for the 
preſervation of the Community, there can be but 
one Supreme Power, which is the Legiſlative, to 

which all the reſt are and muſt be ſubordinate; yet 
the Legiſlative being only a FIDUCIARY POWER, 
to act for certain ends, there remains ſtill in the 


People a ſupreme _ power to remove or alter the 


Legiſlative, when they find the Legiſlative act 
contrary to the truſt repoſed in them. Forall power 
given with truſt for the attaining an end, being 
wn by that end, whenever that end is manifeſtly 
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neglected or oppoſed, the truſt muſt neceſſarily be 
forfeited, and the power devolve into the hands of 
thoſe that gave it, who may place it anew where 
they ſhall think beſt for their ſafety and ſecurity, 
And thus the Community perpetually retains a 
_ ſapreme power of ſaving themſelves from the at- 
tempts and deſigns even of their Legiſlators, when- 
ever they ſhall be 10 fooliſh or ſo wicked as to lay 
and carry on deſigns againſt the liberties and pro- 
perties of the ſubject. If they who ſay this hypo- 
theſis lays a foundation for rebellion, mean that it 
may occafion civil wars or inteſtine broils, to tell the 
people that they are abſolved from obedience when 
illegal attempts are made upon their liberties and 
properties, they may as well ſay, upon the ſame. 
ground, that honeſt men may not oppoſe robbers 
or pirates, becauſe this may occaſion diſorder or 
bloodſhed. I defire it may be confidered what 
kind of peace there will be in the world, which is to 
be maintained only for the benefit of robbers and 
oppreſſors. Polyphemus's den gives us a perfect. 
pattern of ſuch a peace; ſuch a government, 
wherein Ulyſſes and his companions had nothing 2 
| to do but quictly to ſuffer themſelves to be de- 
voured. Are the people to be blamed if they have | 
the ſenſe of rational creatures, and can think of 
things no otherwiſe than as they find and feel 
them? And is it not rather their fault, who put 
things 1 in ſuch a * that they would not have 


them 
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them thovaht as they are ? But whether the miſ- 
chief hath oftener begun in the people's wanton— 
neſs or in the rulers” 3 leave to impartial 
hiſtory to determine.” N 
From the date of the fatal publication of Mr. 
Burke, who ſeemed ambitious to ſignalize himſelf 
by ſetting not merely a palace or a temple, but the 
world itſelf on fire, the nation was divided into two 
violent and openly hoſtile parties. The Tory 
faction, which had hitherto ſcarcely dared to whiſ- 
per their diſike—now, under the ſanction of Mr. 
Burke's authority, became bold and clamorous in 
their vociferations. And the principles advanced 
by Mr. Burke, ever grateful to the ear of Princes, 
. once obliterated all paſt offences, and placed 
him in the foremoſt rank of favorites a courtiers. - 
This extraordinary production gave riſe to number- 
leſs replies, of which by far the moſt memorable 
was that written by Thomas Paine, the author of 
the famous pamphlet ſtyled Common SENSE, 
which by its almoſt magical effect on the minds of 
the people of America, at a moſt important criſis, 
paved the way for the declaration of independency. 
IIis preſent work, Richrs or Max, wes written 
with no leſs power of intelle& and force of lan- 
guage; and made a correſpondent, perhaps an in- 


BE delible, impreſſion upon the public mind. Not | 


content with pointing out and expoſing with the 
moſt ſarcaſtic ſeverity the abſurdities and miſrepre- 
X 3 1 ſentations 
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ſentations of Mr. Burke—not content with paint- 
ing in juſt and ſtriking colors the abuſes and cor- 
ruptions of the exiſting government, he with daring 
and unhallowed hand attacked the principles of 
the Conſtitution itſelf—deſcribing it in terms the : 
Moſt indecent as radically vicious and tyrannical ; 
and reprobating the introduction of ariſtocracy or 
monarchy, under whatever modifications, into any 
form of government, as a flagrant uſurpation and 
invaſion of the unalienable rights of man. When 
we ſurvey,” ſays this temerarious writer, © the 
_ wretched conditions of man under the monar- 
chical and hereditary ſyſtems of government, drag- 
ged from his home by one power, or driven by | 
another, and impoveriſhed by taxes more than by 
enemies, it becomes evident that thoſe ſyſtems are 
bad, and that a GENERAL REVOLUTION in the 
principle and conſtruction of governments is ne- 
ceſſary.“ 
This pamphlet unfortunately appearing at a 
time when a large proportion of the commu- 
nity, and thoſe the moſt zealouſly attached to li- 
berty, were from cauſes already ſpecified | in a ſtato 
of great irritation and diſcontent; and the boox, 
notwithſtanding its abſurd and miſchievous political | 
poſitions, being w ritten in a ſtyle and manner which 
came home to men's buſineſs and booms,” innu- 
merable converts were made to its general ſyſtem, 
and infinite Fans were taken to circulate it amongſt 
the 
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the body of the people *. Political Aſſociations 
were alſo inſtituted in every part of the kingdom, 
LEY profeſſing 


* A few detached quotations from this famous publication 
may ſerve as ſpecimens to gratify curioſity, of the wonder-work - 
ing power with which it cannot be denied to have been written. 

« The countries of the old world have been long haraſſed by the 
_ quarrels and intrigues of their Governments. Age after age has 
rolled away for no other purpoſe than to behold their wretched- 
| neſs. Invention is continually exerciſed to furniſh new pretences 
for revenue and taxation. It watches proſperity as its prey. 
All monarchical governments are military. War is their trade, 
and plunder their object - wearied with human butchery, they 
ſit down to reſt, and call it peace. If we would delineate human 
nature with a baſeneſs of heart and hypocriſy of countenance that 
reflection would ſhudder at, and humanity diſown, it is Kings, 
Courts, and Cabinets, that muſt Gt for the portrait. War is the 
pharo - table of Governments, and Nations the dupes of the game. 
Government on the old ſyſtem is an aſſumption of power for 
the aggrandizement of itſel{—on the new, a delegation of power 
for the common benefit of ſociety. Monarchy is the maſter- 
fraud which ſhelters all others. By admitting a participation of 
the ſpoil, it makes itſelf friends; and when it ceaſes to do this, 
it will ceaſe to be the idol of courtiers. There is a morning of 
reaſon rifing upon man on the ſubje& of government, that has not 
appeared before. The trade of Courts is beginning to be under- 
| Rood; and the affectation of myſtery, with all the artificial ſor- 
cery by which they impoſed upon mankind, is on the decline. It 
has received its death- wound; and though it may linger, it will 
expire. No queſtion has ariſen within the records of hiſtory that 
preſſes with the importance of the preſent. It is not whether 
this or that party ſhall be in or out, or Whig or Tory, or High 
or Low Church fhall prevail; but whether man ſhall inherit his 
rights, and univerſal civilization ſhall take place, When it ſhall 
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profeſſing to have in view the Reform of the Con- 
ſtit ution, but which with too much reaſon were ſuſ- 
pected really to ann at its ſubverſion. Such were 
the lamentable conſequences reſulting from the 
raſhneſs and folly of Mr. Burke - hoſe boaſted 


puacea operated upon the body- politio as a moſt 


deadly poiton ; - and which forved to prove that 85 


learning, parts, and eloquence may ſubſiſt in the 


higheſt perfection, without being accompanied with 


a ſingle particle of wiſdom. 
The new Parliament aſſe embled on the 2 zth of 
November, 1790. In his opening ſpeech, the 


King ſignified © his ſatisfaction that the differences 


with Spain were brought to an amicable termina- 
tion, He obſerved, that ſince the laſt Seſſion of 

Parliament a ſoundation had been laid for a Paci- 

Acation between Auſtria and the Porte that a ſe- 
parate peace had actually taken place between 
Ruflia and Sweden ; but that the war between 
Ruſſia and the Porte Gal continued. "The princi- 
ples on which I h: 1vc hitherto acted,” faid the Mon- 
arch, © will make me al w ays defirous of 8 


be 14 Ad i in any country in the world, My poor are e happy, n neither 
ignorance nor diltreſs i 18 to be found amonglt them —my gaols 


are empty of priſoners, my ſtreets of beggars—the aged are not 
in want, the taxes are not oppreſſive tlie ratioual world is my ” 


friend, becaute I am the friend of its happineſs - when theſe 


: things can be ſaid, then may that « cou ar boaſt its Conſtitution 55 


aud Government.“ 


ing 
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ing the weight and influence of this country in 
controling to the reſtoration of general tranquil- 
ty. 

Ihe terms of the Convention with Spain were 
approved and ratified in both Houſes by great ma 
joꝛrities but not unanimouſly. For the papers and 

documents relative to the negotiation being par- 
tielly with-held, Mr. Grey moved an adjournment, 
declaring“ that without them it was impoſſible to 
know whether the late diſputes were owing to the 
reſtleſs ambition and unjuſt claims of Spain, or to 
the raſhneſs, preſumption and ignorance of his Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters.“ In the Upper Houſe, the Mar- 
quis of Lanſdowne expreſſed his “determination 
not to join in a vote of approbation of the conduct 
of Miniſters, who had permitted a ſet of unknown. 
adventurers to fit out ſhips with ne names, and 
under Portugueſe colors and papers to break 
through a ſyſtem regarding Spaniſh America, 
which had been ſanctioned by the policy of Eu- 
rope tor more than 200 years.” 5 
Io defray the expence of the Armament, Mr. 
Pitt, with the laudable reſolution to ſuffer no perma- 
nent increaſe of debt, propoſed various tempor ary 
taxes, which would diſcharge the incumbrance in 
ſour vcars—with the alliſtancc of five hundred 
thoutand pounds, which he had it in contemplation 
to take from the unclaimed dividends lying in the 
Bank of England, the amount of which he eſti- 
mated 
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mated at fix hundred and fixty thouſand Pech 
This latter propoſition excited a juſt alarm in all 


the great chartered companies, and in the commer- 


cial and mercantile world in general. It was ſtrongly 


and ably oppoſed in the Houſe by Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Thornton a Bank Director, and Mr. Samuel Whit. 
| bread, recently returned as Member for the Bo- 
rough of Bedford a young man of great perſonal 
and mental accompliſhments, | of a diſpoſition 
open, noble, and ingenuous ; and whoſe ardor of 
mind, bordering on the enthuſiaſm of public vir- 


tue, was happily regulated by an excellent under 


ſtanding and correct judgment. It was urged, 
that agreeably to the terms of the original con- l 
tract between the Government and the public cre- 
ditors, the Directors of the Bank are conflituted | 
truſtees for the public creditor. When the money | 


15 once paid into the Bank, it ceaſes to be public 
money, and is inſtantly converted into private pro- 


perty; which muſt there remain a ſacred depoſit 


till it is claimed by the private individuals to whom 


it appertains. 


And even in caſe of the expiration 


of the Charter of the Bank of England, the Di- 


rectors ſtill remain a Corporation by law, for the 
expreſs purpoſe of executing their delegated truſt, 
What miſchief may not reſult from the admiſſion 
of a power in Government arbitrarily to depart 
from the conditions of the contract actually made 


with the public? 1 uder the very term unclaimed 


4 


a widends, 
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droidends, 1 is indeed veiled a groſs fallacy. Exclu- 
five of the dividends of the laſt three years, which 
are not properly wnclaimed but merely wnreceived 
_ dividends, the balance amounts ſcarcely to a fifth 
part of the tum which the Miniſter propoſes to 
ſeize. If the recent and fluctuating balances of the 
Bank are thus liable to ſeizure, the Miniſter may 
one day order the money to be paid into the Bank, 
and the next he may without any violation of pub- 
lie faith command it to be repaid into the Exche- 
quer. But in fact this is no other than a meaſure 
of injuſtice and violence, calculated to compel | 
the Bank to relinquiſh their truſt when the origi- 
nal and expreſs purpoſes of it are 0 unac- 
compliſhed. „5 
Alter much heſitation and conteſt, the Miniſter 
condented; by wayof compromiſe, to acceptof a loan 
of five hundred thouſand pounds from the Bank, 
without intereſt, ſo long asa floating balance to that 
amount ſhould remain in the hands of the caſhier. 
On the 17th of December 1790) Mr. Burke 
moved, ( that the Houſe do reſolve itſelf into a Com- 
mittee, to take into conſideration the ſtate of the Im- 
peachment of Warren Haſtings, Eſq.” This being 
done, he made a ſecond motion, that an Impeach- | 
ment by this Houſe, in the name of the Commons of 
Great Britain,a gainſi Warren Haſtings, Eſq. for high | 
crimes and miſdemeanors, is ſtill pending.” From 
this propoſition, the entire corps of Lawyers in the 
Houle 
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Houſe with ſcarcely an exception declared their 
total diſſent: and Mr. Erſkine, whoſe talents at 
the Bar were of the higheſt rank, and who had 
in the general tenor of his practice diſtinguithed 
himelf by his zealous attachment to the principles 
of the Conſtitution, in an elaborate ſpeech cndea- 
vored to ſhew that in conſequence of the diſſo- 
lution of Parliament the Impeachment had abated, 
and on this ground he was ſupported by Mr. Har- ; 
dinge, Mr. Mitford, and Sir John Scott. 
Upon this great queſtion, in the deciſion of which 
the honor, the dignity, and authority of the Houſe 
were ſo deeply involved, the Speaker with great 
propriety roſe to deliver his opinion. © If the maxim 
laid down by the Lawy ers were admitted as juf, 
the conſequence Was obvious. The Impeach- - 
ment of a profligate or corrupt Miniſter might, 
by the inſidious intervention of the prerogative, a 
any time be rendered nugatory and abortive. In the 
view of the Conſtitution, and even by the forms 
of Parliament, the Impeachment is preferred not 
by the Houſe of Commons met ely, but by all the 


Commons of England; and the Houſe can be 


conſidered in relation to the proſecution as no 

more than the agents and attornies of the people 1 
large. A ſecond Houſe of Commons therefore, 
though certainly poſſeſſing a diſeretionary power 
of dropping the proſecution, if upon due conſi— 
deration they arc of opinion that it does not reſt 


upon | 


upon a juſt foundation, are as certainly at full li- 
berty to proceed in it, ir in their judgment con- 
ducive to the ſafety or the intereſts of the State. 
In an Impeachment of the nature of the preſent, 
it would ſcarcely be imagined that twenty-two 
complex articles could by any mode of inveſtiga- 
tion be decided upon in a ſingle ſeſſion. If then, 
agreeably to the genius of the antient Conſtitu- 
tion, parliaments themſelves were to be made an- 
nual, the labor would be truly Syſiphean as ſuch 
a trial never could arrive at a legal termination. 
Such were the plain dictates of common ſenſe ; 
but in reſorting to rules of law, and precedents of 
Parliament, doubts and difficulties prefented them- 
ſelves. Upon thoſe remote and obſcure precedents 
which occurred previous to the Civil Wars of the 

laſt century little ſtreſs was laid: but during the 
reign of King Charles II. the queſtion had come 
repeatedly under the formal and regular diſcuſſion 
of both Houſes. Theſe precedents, and ſuch as 


| had ſince occurred, the Speaker had accurately ex- 


amined ; and in his Report of them upon this oc- 
| caſion commented upon with great judgment and 
| ability. In the famous caſe of Lord Danby (A. D. 
| | 1679), the Parliament was unqueſtionably diſ- 
| ſolved, for the purpoſe of ſcreening the Miniſter 
from the effects of the Impeachment then actually 
pending againſt him. But the next Parliament 
underfiood. their privileges too well to make the 


lighteſt 
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ſlighteſt conceſſion on this important conſtitutional 
point. And in compliance with the claims of the 
Commons, the Houſe of Peers, March 19th, 
1678-9, RESOLVED, that the diſſolution of the 
laſt Parliament doth not alter the ſtate of the 
Impeachments (viz. that of the Earl of Danby, and 
the Lords accuſed as parties in the Popiſh Plot) 
brought up by the Commons in that Parliament.“ 
In conformity to this deciſion, the trial of the 
Earl of Danby was continued in no leſs than four 
ſueceſſive Parliaments, till in February 1683-4, no 
Parliament being then ſitting, or likely to ſit, his 
Lordſhip was bailed by N of the Court of 
King's Bench. 

„„ 10th of May 1685, the firſt and only 


Parliament of King James II. was convened ; and 


the queſtion coming immediately before them, re-. 1 


ſpecting the validity of the proceedings on the late 
Impeachment, it was almoſt unanimouſly deter- 
mined, that the reſolution of March 1679 * be 
Ro . CR reverſed. 


* 1 the 0 . the two 1 which preceded 1 


and gave riſe to this famous reſolution, Serjeant Maynard, one 
of the Managers of the Impeachment, ſaid,“ That which 1s moſt 


inſiſted upon is, that the charge now made againſt this Lord 
was preſented in another Parliament. It is true. But under fa- 


vor, what is once upon record in Parliament may at any time 


afterwards be proceeded upon. I conceive it hath been done. 
Howe er, in a calc of this nature—if there were not, I hope ou 
| would 
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reverſed and annulled; and Lord Danby and the 
other Lords were diſcharged from their recogni- 
zances. But it being evidently the province of the 
Peers in their judicial capacity jus dicere and not 
jus dare, the reverſal of the Declaratory Reſolution 
01 1679 was regarded by the Commons as of no 
weight or authority whatever. In the ſecond Par- 
lament convened after the Revolution, an order 
was made by the Lords, April 1690, to take into 
conſideration, whether Impeachments continue 
from Parliament to Parliament ; but the Houſe 
adjourned the deciſion of this queſtion from time 
to time till the Parliament was prorogued. And on 
their next meeting „October 1690, the Earls of 
Peterborough and Saliſbury, impeached by the pre- 
ceding Parliament, were diſcharged from their bail; 
but whether in virtue of the Act of free and ge- 
neral pardon that had recently paſſed, or of the 
Reſolution of May 1685, is not expreſſed. 
In 1695, the Earl of Danby, now Duke of 
: Leeds, was a ſecond time impeached, on grounds 
totally diſtinct from the ſormer: and this Im- 
peachment, notwithſtanding the reverſal of 1685, 
continued pending under ſeveral ſucceſflive Parlia- 


would MAKE 4 PRECEDENT.” In the caſe of Lord Stafford, BY 
who urged in arrelt of judgment, that his Impeachment was 
Pending in three different Parliaments, the Houſe refuſed, as 


a point already determined, to bear the arguments of Counſel 
"P22 it. | | 


ments, 
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ments, though for the moſt part in an almoſt dor. 
mant ſtate, for no leſs than fix vears; till on the 
24th of June, 1501, the Hou!l- of Lords reſolved, 
That articles having been exhibited. agwnlt the 
Duke of Leeds, to which he had anſwered, and 
the Commons not proſecuting, the Impeachment and 
Articles ſhould be difinified.” 

On the iſt of April 1701, ths Earls of Port- 
"land and Orford and the Lords Somers and Ha- 
lifax were impeached : but the Commons refuſing 
to exhihit articles againſt them in the mode pre- 
{cribed by the Peers, theſe BARONE were on 
the laſt day of the ſeſſion diſmiſſed. 

The next Parliament, which met December 
1 701, it 18 true, took no ſieps W hatever to revive. 
the Impcachments; not that they admitted the 
principle of abatement by diſſolution, but that, be- 
ing of a political complexion totally different from 

the preceding Parliament, they, v with a great ma- 
joritv of the people of England, conſidered the 
public conduct of theſe great WHIG Loxps not 
only as innocent, but in the bigheſt degree mert- 
7 torious. 
In July 1715, the Earl of Oxford x was impeach - 
ed. In June 1716, the Parliament was pr orogued; 5 
and on their ſubſequent meeting, February 1717, 

the Karl petitioning that his impriſonment might 


not be indefinite, a Committee was appointed by 


the Houſe to ſearch for and report ſuch prece- 
dents 
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dents as relate to the continuance of Impeach- 
ments from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, and from parlia- 
ment to parliament ; which report being read, it 
was moved to reſolve, * That the Impeachment of 
the Commons againſt the Earl of CES is deter- 
mined by the intervening prorogation.“ This was 
negatived on the diviſion by 87 to 45 Lords: But 
a proteſt enſued ſigned by ten Lords, in which the 
general propoſition is aſſumed, that a diſſolution 
would determine the Impeachment ; and their 


| Lordſhips affirm, that there is no eſſential differ- 


ence in law between a prorogation and diſſolution. 
If fo, the inference ſurely is, that the 87 Lords 
- would have decided ſimilarly in the caſe of diffo- 
lution. It deſerves ſpecific notice, that Lord Chief 
Juſtice Holt, that great authority on all points of 
conſtitutional law, in the caſe of Peters and Ben- 
ning, 13th William III. publicly delivered it as his 
opinion, notwithſtanding the exiſting Reſolution 
| of 1685, that Impeachments begun in one parlia- 
ment might be- proſecuted in another. And this 
appears to have been at all times the prevailing 
opinion of the Watcs. Upon a general review of 
theſe facts and precedents, the Speaker gave it as 
| his deliberate and decided judgment, that the Im- 
peachment was ſtill legally pending; and that the 
Reſolution of 1685, paſſed, as there was reaſon 
to believe, by the corrupt influence of the Court, 


and in defiance of a ſolemn prior deciſion of both 
Vor. IV. 6 | 4 | 


Houſes, 
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Houſes, and which in no inſtance fince the Rero- 
lution had been formally and avowedly acted upon, 
was wholly invalid and nugatory.“ 
In this opinion Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and the moſt 
eminent parliamentary authorities on both fides 
_ concurred. The motion of Mr. Ertkine for a ſearch 
into precedents was negatived by a majority of 
143 to 3o voices; and the original motion of Mr, 
Burke triumphantly carried without a diviſion. 
Atſter a ſhort interval, Mr. Burke made a third 
motion, © that the Managers be inſtructed to pro- 
ceed to no other parts of the Impeachment, ex- 
cepting ſuch as relate to contracts, penſions, and 
allowances ;” ; which was carried with trivial * * 
fition. 
By the reſolution of the 2 Wy of Diced 1790, ; 
the Lords found themſelves reduced to a dilemma | | 
not very pleaſant. On a meſſage from the Com- 
mons, that they were ready to proceed in their 
evidence, a Committee was appointed by their 
Lordſhips to ſearch into precedents, which occa- 
ſioned a ſuſpenſion of the buſineſs till nearly the 
concluſion of the ſeſſion. At length the Report 
being made, Lord Portcheſter moved, May 16, 


5 d that their Lordſhips now proceed in the trial.” 


This was oppoſed by the Lord Chancellor, who = 
recommended the appointment of a ſecond Com- 
| mittee to ſearch for more precedents, and defend- 
eq by Lord Loughborough, now the oracle of 
| Whbiggiſm 
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Whiggiſm in the Houſe, in a very able ſpeech, 
in the courſe of which he warned their Lordſhips 
not to act uncautiouſly with regard to the po- 
pnlar part of the Conſtitution. Let them not deny 
that the people were any thing, leſt they com- 
pelled them to think they were every thing. In 
commenting upon the precedents before the Houſe, 
he pointed out the fallacies of Sir GEORGE JEYT- 
FRIES and other CourT Sy COPHANTS, and reſted 
| his argument on the authority of the great Conſti- 
tutional Lawyers Hale, Holt, and Foſter. His 
Lordſhip ſaid, he had it in charge from the Lord 
Preſident, Lord Camden, who was prevented from 
perſonal attendance, to ſtate that Nobleman' s opi- 


nion as perfectly co- incident with his own : and 


the Lord Prefident had left with him an opinion of 5 
the famous Selden, that the new Parliament, con- 
vened in conſequence of the Duke of Bucking- 


ham's Impeachment 1628, were authorized to have 


called upon their Lordſhips for judgment againſt 
the Duke.” The abatement of the Impeachment 


was on as other hand maintained by Lord Ke- 
nyon, Lord Abingdon, &c. but on the diviſion, the 


motion of Lord Portcheſter was carried by a great 
and deciſive majority. And their Lordſhips, with 
the Reſolution of 1685 ſtill ſanding i in their Jour- 
- als, acquainted the Houſe of Commons by meſ- 
"ge, that they were now ready to proceed in the 
T2 trial. 
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trial. But very little progreſs was made in it dur- 
ing the ſhort remainder of the ſeſſion. 
Soon after the receſs of Parliament (February 


21, I 791), Mr. Mitford, a lawyer of eminence iu 


the Houſe, moved, with the previous ſanction and 
approbation of Government, for a bill to relieve 


the Engliſh Catholics from the legal penalties ſtill 


exiſting and in force againſt them. The propoſed 
Act of Toleration was however confined to ſuch 


of the Catholics as ſhould ſubſcribe a certain de- 
claration or proteſt againſt the aſſumed authority 
of the Pope, &c. drawn up in terms to which» it 
could ſcarcely be expected that the majority of 


_ Catholics could conſcientiouſly aſſent. 


Mr. Fox roſe to object to the bill, not for what — 


1t did, but for what it did not contain. He en- 


treated that the bill might be made gener al. Let 


the Statute Book, ſaid this great ſtateſman and 
advocate of toleration, be reviſed, and firike out 
1 Rods laws which attach penalties to mere opi- 
nions.“ And Mr. Burke joined in reprobating the 
abſurdity and iniquity of thoſe ſtatutes which con- 
demn every man who worſhips Gop in his own. 
Way, as guilty of treaſon againſt the State. Mr. 
Pitt commended theſe ſentiments, but thought it 


not prudent to a& upon them; and the bill paſſed _ 


in its preſent form : in conſequence of which a 


moſt mvidious and miſchievous line of diſtinction 
| was 
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was drawn between the proteſting and non- pro- 
teſting Catholics, neither of whom were charge- 
able with, or ſuſpected of, the ſlighteſt tincture of 
diſloyalty to the State. 
In the courſe of the ſeſſion, Mr. Fox, ever ac- 
tive in the cauſe of liberty, moved for a bill to 
aſcertain the rights of juries in the matter of libel. 
With reſpect to the pretended diſtinction between 
law and fact, Mr. Fox obſerved, © that when a man 
was accuſed of murder, a crime conſiſting of law 
and fact, the Jury every day found a verdict of 
Guilty : and this was alſo the caſe in felony and 
every other criminal indictment. Libels were the 
only exception, the ſingle anomaly. He contend- 
| ed, that if the Jury had no juriſdiftion over libels, 
the Counſel who addreſſed them on either ſide as 
to the criminality of the publication were guilty 5 
of a groſs and inſolent ſarcaſm. Mr. Fox put this 
matter in a remarkably ſtrong point of view, by 
adverting to the law of treaſon. It was admitted 
on all hands, that a writing might be an overt act 
of treaſon. In this caſe, if the Court of King's 
Bench were to ſay to the Jury, © Confider only 
| whether the criminal publiſhed the paper—do not 
confider the nature of it—do not conſider whe- 


ther it correſpond to the definition of treaſon or 0 


not - would Engliſhmen endure that death ſhould 

be inflicted without a Jury h aving bad an oppor- _ 

tunity of delivering their ſentiments, whether the 
5 


individual 
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individual was or was not guilty of the crime with 
which he was charged ? Mr. Fox wiſhed to know, 
whether the modern doctrine of libels did or did 
not extend to high treaſon ?” On its tranſmiſſion 
to the Houſe of Lords, the bill was oppoſed on 
the ſecond reading by the Lord Chancellor, on 
pretence of its being too late in the ſeſſion to diſ- 
cuſs a meaſure of ſuch importance. The princi- f 
ple of the bill was moſt ably defended by the Law 
Lords Camden and Loughborough, with whom 
Lord Grenville concurred; but the bill was final- 
ly poſtponed. 
Thhe evidence on the Slave Trade being at length 
cloſed, Mr. Wilberforce, on the 18th of April 1791, 
brought forward his long expected motion of Abo- 
5 lition, which he introduced with a copious and 
maſterly diſplay of the arguments in favor of that 
meaſure, The crimes and villanies to which this 


horrid traffic had given riſe, were detailed with a 


_* Minnteneſs which placed not merely the perſons 
actually concerned, but human nature itſelf, in a 
light the moſt degrading and deteſtable. And 


the mover remarked with all the eloquence of feel- 


” ing and of truth, that the hiſtory of this commerce 


Was written in characters of blood. © Let us, ſaid 


he, turn our eyes for relief from this diſgraceful : 
ſcene to ſome ordinary wickedneſs. No ſuch re- 
lief, however, was as yet to he obtained from the 
juſtice and humanity of the Houſe for. on con- 
cluding 
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cluding his ſpeech with moving “ for a bill to pre- 
vent the ſarther importation of African Negroes in- 
to the Britiſh Colonies,” it was negatived by a ma- | 
jority of ſeventy-five voices. 
Had the ſame motion been made two years be- : 
fore, while the feelings of the Houſe were freſhly 
awakened, there can ſcarcely exiſt a doubt but 
that it muſt have ſucceeded. Such is the import- 
anee of ſeizing the fortunate and favorable moment 
| of action! To qualify this refuſal, a bill was intro- 
duced and paſſed, for chartering a Company for 
the purpoſe of cultivating Weſt Indian and other 
tropical products at Sierra Leona on the coaſt of 
Africa, by the uſe of free negroes ; an experiment 
which is likely to be productive, at no diſtant pe- 
riod, of very important effects. | 
It had been long a ſubject of ans. that 
the great and extenſive province of Canada con- 
tinued under a government in the higheſt degree 
arbitrary and deſpotic. This government was in- 
deed acknowledged to be merely temporary ; but 
excuſes were not wanting to prolong the duration 
of it. At length Mr. Pitt, in purſuance of an in- 
timation | in the Royal Speech, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal certain parts of the act 
. reſpecting the government | of Canada paſſed in the 
14th year of his Majeſty's reign; and to enact far- 
ther proviſions for the better government there- 
pf, _ 32.9 the propoſed bill, the province was di- 


Y 4 vided 
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vided into two diſtinct governments, by the appel- 
lations of Upper and Lower Canada. Councils 
nominated by the Sovereign, and Houſes of Aſſem- 
bly choſen by the People, were eſtabliſhed in each. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was aſſerted as a funda- 
mental law of their Conſtitution : and by a very 
important and admirable clauſe the Britifh Parlia- 
ment were reſtrained from impoſing any taxes - 
whatever, but ſuch as might be neceſſary for the 
regulation of trade and commerce; and to guard 1 
againſt the abuſe of this power, the produce of ſuch : 
taxes was to be at the diſpoſal of the reſpective | 
Provincial Legiſlatures. Upon the whole, this 
bill contained a noble charter of liberty, and did 
honor to the Miniſter who propoſed, and to the 
Aſſembly which adopted it. The olauſes in the 
bill which militated againſt the general principle 
olf it, were oppoſed by Mr. Fox with extraordinary 
animation and ability. T he great object of =: 
popular afſemblics,” Mr. Fox faid, „ was, that the 
people ſhould be fully and fairly repreſented; but 
when the aſſembly of one province was to con- 
ſiſt of only ſixtcen, and the other of thirty per- 
ſons, they deluded the people by a mockery of 
repreſentation. 1 hey ſeemed to give them a free : 
Conſtitution, when in fact they withheld it. And L 
he hoped it would never he ſaid, that the Conſli- 
tution of Canada was modelled after that of Eng- 
laud. Th at theſe repreſentatives ſhould be elected : 
for. 
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ſor the term of ſeven years, he reprobated as equal- 
iy inconſiſtent with freedom. Even in England, 
where the frequent return of elections was attend- 
ed with ſo much real inconvenience, the propri- 
ety of the Septennial Bill was juſtly a ſubject of 
doubt : but in a country ſo differently circum- 
ſtanced as Canada, there could be no plauſible ob- 
jection to annual or at moſt triennial elections. 
Another ſtrong ground of objection with Mr. Fox 
was, that the Legiſlative Councils were unlimited 
as to numbers by any other reſtriction than the 
pleaſure of the King; to whom a power was alſo 
reſerved of annexing to certain honorary and titu- 
85 lar diſtinctions an hereditary right of fitting in 
Council. As to hereditary honors, or hereditary 
; powers, to ſay they were good or not, as a gene- 
ral propoſition, was difficult but he ſaw nothing 
ſo good in them as to warrant their introduction | 
into a country where they were not known. He did 
vot think it wiſe to deſtroy them where they ex- 
- Wed; but to create them where t they did not 
exiſt, he conſidered as exceedingly unwiſe. He 
could not account for it, unleſs it was that, Canada 
having been formerly a French colony, there might 
be an opportunity of reviving | thoſe titles of honor, 
the extinction of which ſome gentlemen ſo much 
deplored, and to revive in the Weſt that ſpirit of 


chivalry which had fallen into 0 much diſgrace in 
a neighboring country.” 


"Theſe 5 
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Theſe incidental expreſſions awakened the re. 
ſentment of Mr. Burke, who on the re-commit. 


ment of the bill, May 6, roſe, as he ſaid, to ſpeak 


to its general principle. He enlarged upon * the 
importance of the act which they were now about 
to perform. The firſt confideration was, the com- 
petency of the Houſe to ſuch an act. A body of 


rights commonly called the Rights of Man had been 
lately imported from a neighboring kingdom. The 
principle of this new code. was, that all men were 


by nature free, and equal in reſpect of their rights, 
If this code therefore were admitted, the! power of 


the Houſe could extend no farther than to call to- 
gether the inhabitants of Canada to chooſe a Con- 
ſtitution for themſelves. The practical effects of 
this ſyſtem might be ſeen in St. Domingo and the 


other F rench iſlands. T hey were flouriſhing and = 


happy till they heard of the Rights of Man. As 
ſoon as this ſyſtem arrived among them, Pandora's 
box, replete with every mortal evil, ſeemed to fly 
open; hell itſelf to yawn, and every demon of miſ- 
chief to overſpread the face of the country.” Mr. 
Burke continuing to launch out into the moſt vio- 
lent invectives againſt the Conſtitution and Go 
vernment of France, was repeatedly and loudly = 


called to order, and at on eee to fit 


down. 


Mr. Fox, when the —_ ſubſided, with” 
garmneſs defended his former ſentiments relative 
3 
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to the French Revolution; and repeated, © that 
he thought it upon the whole one of the moſt 
_ glorious events in the hiſtory of mankind. In this 
aflertion however he ſpoke of the Revolution, not 
of the Conſtitulion, which fill remained to be im- 
proved by experience and accommodated to cir- 
ceumſtances. The Rights of Man, which his 

Right Honorable Friend had ridiculed as vi- 
ſionary, were the baſis of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 

Our Statute Book recognized * the original inhe- 
rent rights of the people as men, which no pre- 
ſeription could ſuperſede, no accident remove or 
obliterate.” Theſe had once been the principles 
of his Right Honorable Friend, from whom he had 
learned them. His Right Honorable Friend had 
faid with equal energy and emphaſis, that he 
knew not how to draw a bill of indictment againſt 

a whole people.“ Having been taught by him 

that no revolt of a nation was cauſed without pro- 

. vocation, he could not help rejoicing at the ſuc- 

ceſs of a Revolution reſting upon the ſame baſis 
with our own—the immutable and unalienable 
: Rights of Man.” 

Mir. Burke roſe again, and i in vehement terms 
inſiſted & that he was perfectly in order; and that 
the diſcuſſion of the Quebec Bill was a proper 
opportunity to put the country on its guard 
againſt thoſe dangerous doctrines which prevailed _ 
in France, and which had found ſo many advo- 


cates 
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cates here. He obſerved, that he had differed on 
many occaſions from Mr. Fox, but there had been 
no loſs of friendſhip between them. But there was 


ſomething in the accurseD French Conſtitution 
that envenomed every thing.” 


Mr. Fox on hearing this interrupted him, ſaying 
“there was no loſs of friendſhip.” 
Mr. Burke replied © THERE was—he knew the | 


price of his conduct; he had wagd his duty and 
their friendſhip was at an Exp. 


Mr. Fox, on whom the attention of the Houſe 
was now eagerly fixed, roſe to reply, but his feel. 


ings were too powerful for utterance. All the 
ideas ſo long cheriſned, of gratitude, e and 
affection, ruſhed upon his ſuſceptible and gene- 
rous mind; and involuntary tears were obferved _ 
to ſteal down his check. A profound and expreſ- 


five filence pervaded the Houſe. At length Mr. 


Fox, recovering himſelf, ſaid, © that however events 
might have altered the mind of his Right Ho- 
norable Friend, for ſuch he muſt ſtill call him, be 
could not ſo eaſily conſent to relinquiſh and Gif. 
ſolve that intimate connection v hich had for twen- 

ty-five years ſubfiſted between them. He hoped 

; that Mr. Burke would think on paſt times; and, 
whatever expreſſions of his had cauſed the offence, 


that he would at leaſt believe ſuch was not bis 


intention.“ 


Ihe conceſſions of Mr. Fox made no viſible 
: = impreſſion | 
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impreſſion on the haughty and unbending tem- 
per of Mr. Bur ke; and from this day a ſchiſm took 
place in the politics of the Oppoſition party, which 
has been productive of very important conſe- 
quences. _— 
As the moſt luminous introduction to the prin- . 
cipal remaining tranſaction of this Seſſion of Par- 
| lament, it will be proper now to advert to the ac- 
_ tual ſituation of affairs on the Continent. 9 
No ſooner had Leopold King of Hane af. 
ſumed the Auſtrian ſceptre, than he reſolved on 
terminating the war with Turkey; and under the 
powerful mediation of England and Pruſſia, a con- 
vention was concluded Auguſt 1790, at Reichen- 
bach, aſter a negotiation of ſome months, protract- = 
ed in the unavailing hope of retaining poſſeſſion 
of Belgrade, that important fortreſs, which, fifty 
years before, England had exerted her utmoſt in- 
fluence to ſecure to the Houſe of Auſtria, But 
now ſwayed by Pruſſian counſels, and eagerly ſo- 
ſicitous to advance the intereſts of that upſtart | 
: and inſolent power, in contra-diſtinction to thoſe 


” Auſtria, the antient and genuine ally of Bri- - 


tain, ſhe barſbly and peremptorily inſiſted on its 


reſtitution, in common with all the other Auſtrian 


= conqueſts, to the Ottoman Porte. In return, the 
Auſtrian Netherlands were guarantied to the 


Houſe of Auſtria, and the poſſeſſion of the Impe- 


rial Grown” eventually enſured to his Hungarian 
. 
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Ing their preſent ſtate of abandonment, to return 
to the Auſtrian dominion, a great military force 
was ſent into the country in the autumn of 1790; 


Majeſty. The Flemings refuſing, notwithſtand- 


under the command of Marſhal Bender, which 


quickly effected their total reduction; and on the 
1ſt of January, 1791, a folemn Te Deum was 
ſung at Bruſſels in celebration of that happy | 

event. 


Sweden alto, disappointed in ber views s and pro- 


Jets of ambition, thought proper to ſign a ſepa- 


rate peace with Ruſſia, Auguſt 1790, on the baſis 


of the former treaties of Abo and Nyftadt. 


The Courts of London and Berlin, elated with 


the ſucceſs of their mediation at Reichenbach, now 
in high and arrogant language ſignified to the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia their pleaſure that peace ſhould 


be reſtored between the Ottoman and Ruflian 


Empires, on the terms of a general reſtitution of 
conqueſts. The Emprefs replied with equal 
haughtinefs, « that ſhe would make peace and 
war with whom ſhe pleaſed, without the interven- 
tion of any foreign power.” Not however chooſ- 
ing too far to provoke the reſentment of theſs _ 
formidable and ſelf-created arbitrators, the ſecretly - 


intimated her willingneſs to conclude a peace with 


Turkey, on the condition of retaining the coun- 
try eaſtward of the Neiſter, as a reaſonable in- 
demnification for the expences of the war. This 


we. 
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was a waſte and deſert tract of territory, valuable 
only for the ſecurity it afforded to her former ac- 


quiſitions, and for including within its limits the 
ſtrong and important fortreſs of Oczakow. This 
being peremptorily refuſed, the Empreſs broke off 


the conference, and determined to N the 
War. 


On the 28th of Mareh, 1791, Mr. Pitt de- 
livered a meſſage to the Houſe of Commons from 


his Majeſty, importing, that the endeavors 
which he had uſed in conjunction with his allies 
do effect a pacification not havin g proved ſucceſsful, 
his Majeſty judged it requiſite, in order to add 
| weight to his repreſentations, to make ſome fur- 
ther augmentation of his naval force.” And this 


meſſage being taken into confideration, Mr. Pitt 


| enlarged much on the neceſlity of attending to 


E preſervation of the balance of power in Eu- 


pe. The influence of the Turkiſh Empire, 
be ſaid, was of great effect in the general ſcale. 

Its preſent ſituation was ſuch as to afford juſt 
cauſe of apprehenſion to other powers : and to 
Pnuss 1A in particular it muſt be highly injuri- 


ous, to ſuffer the Turkiſh Empire to be diminiſh- 


ed 1 in force and conſequence. He therefore mov- 


ed an Addreſs, afluring his Majeſty that his faithful 7 
Commons would make good ſuch expences as | 


may be ſound neceſſary. 7, This Addreſs was op- PET 
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_ poſed with the whole firength and energy of the 
Oppoſition. 

Mr. Fox faid, “the Right Honorable Mover 
of the Addreſs had enveloped himſelf in myſtery 
and importance, but explained nothing. When 
the balance of power was mentioned as a reaſon 
for arming, it ought to be ſhewn how it was en- 

dangered. We had no quarrel with the Empreſs 

of Ruſſia : we had no alliance with Turkey. But 
by the abſurd pride of interfering 3 in the affairs 
of every Sovercign State, we involved ourſelyes in 
continual expence, and were expoſed to the per- 


petual hazard of war. It was to ſecond the ambi- 
tious policy of Pruſſia, and not for any intereſts 


of our own, that we were now called upon to 
arm. The Czarina, it was well known, had of- 
ſered to give up all her conqueſts but a barren 135 
diſtrict, unprofitable and worthleſs except for a 
fingle place contained in it, which place was Oc- 
zakow. But would any one ſeriouſly pretend 
that the balance of Europe depended upon the 
trivial circumſtance, whether Oczakow ſhould. in 
: future belong to the Empire of Ruſſia or of Tur- 
key? That this was even with Miniſters them- 
ſelves a novel idea, was plain ; for Oczakow had 
been taken i in 1788, and in 1789 his Majeſty had 
aſſured the Parliament and the Nation, that the 
fituation of affairs was ſuch as promiſed us a con- 


tinuance 


/ 
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57 


nuance of peace.” The queſtion was at length 


carried in favor of the Addrefs by 228 to 135 


voices. 


The proſpect of a war with Ruffia, on theſe 


frivolous grounds, gave more diſſatisfaction to the 


public at large than any meaſure of Mr. Pitt's ad- 
miniſtration. And on the 12th of April Mr. Grey 


moved, and ſupported with a very extenſive diſ- 
play of knowledge and political ability, a ſeries of 


reſolutions expreſſive of the impolicy and inexpe- 
diency of this meaſure. On the part of the Mi- 


niſtry the importance of Oczakow was magnified 
to a moſt ridiculous exceſs. It was ſtyled the key 

of Conſtantinople, whence it led to the acquiſition 
| of Alexandria and the Lower Egypt. The ſucceſs 
| of the Miniſtry in former negotiations was oſten- 


tatiouſly dwelt upon, and the confidence of the 


Houſe challenged in terms vnuſually ſtrong and | 


i pointed. 
Mr. Sheridan with reads benden aſked the 


| Miniſter, © on what baſis this confidence was to 
| reſt, Did he recollect the different proſpect to 
which we had been directed to turn our eyes in 
this year! Did he recollect that this was the pro- 85 


miſed millennium, that halcyon year in which we 


| had been flattered, inftead of freth burdens, with 
a reduQion of expence, and a clear ſurplus for 


the extinction of the public debt? The ſyſtem 
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we had adopted in concert with Prufſia was, be 
faid, a ſyſtem of ambition, of vain glory, and of 
intrigue, and it had faſtened upon us a concern 
above all others pernicious—that of Engliſh in- 
terference in German politics. As to the doc- 
trine of confidence i in Miniſters, he totally abjured 
it. The: more. conſtitutional doctrine was that of 
luſpicion and watebfulneſs. The Miniſter had 
indeed riſen wonderfully 1 in his demands. IIe re- 
collected the time when he had contented himſelf 
with aſking only for a guarded and rational con- 
fidence. He then advanced to the pitch of a firm 
and ſteady confidence; and it was at laſt grown 
to @ blind and implicit confidence. And it ap- 
| pearec that the degree of confidence required roſe 
in an exact 74% to the abſurdity of the meaſure 
to be a atopted.” On the diviſion, the effect of 

the extreme unpopularity of the war W ithout doors, 
and the ability with which it was expoſed and ri- 
dieuled within, firikingly appeared, the numbers 
being 179 ayes to 259 nocs. 
To: enter into a War in me face of ſach : a mi- 
nority was wholly impollible. The point in dit | 
pute was ian and wifely given up by the 
Miniſters: Oczuk ow and its diſtrict remained 
with Ruſſia; and in the courſe of the enſuing | 
ſumme r (Auguſt 1791 ) peace was concluded be- 

tween he two empires. The ſeflion of Parlia- 
meut 
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ment terminated June 10, 1791, his Majeſty ex- 
preſſing his perfect ſatisfaction at the zeal with 
which the two Houſes had applied themſelves to 
the conſideration of the different objects which he 
had recommended to their attention. 

The ſtate of affairs in France, though paſſed 
over in total and diſereet ſilence in the ſpeech, 
was now become very critical. That once po- 
pular miniſter M. Necker, finding his meaſures 
thwarted and oppoſed by the more popular leaders 
of the Aſſembly, and equally deſtitute of the con- 
fidence of the Court, had ſent in his reſignation 
September 1790, and was ſuffered to retire with- 
out one expreſſion of public regret—ſuch is the 
caprice and inconſtancy of the people! Previous 
to his reſignation, but certainly not by his advice, 
a decree had paſſed the Aſſembly, impoſing an 
_ oath upon the whole body of the Clergy © to 
maintain to the utmoſt of their power the new 
Conſtitution of F rance, and perlicularly the de- 
erees relative to the civil conſtitution | of the 
_ Clergy,” 5 
By the former decrees of the Aſſembly lates 
: to the Clergy, all connection with the See of 
| Rome, ſpiritual and temporal, was virtually abo- 
liſhed ; and the oath was upon other accounts ſo 
_ obnoxious, that it could not poſſibly be taken by 
the majority of the Clergy ex anumo. It was, in 
tact, productive of the moft pernicious conſe- 
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quences, The Pope by a Bull denounced the 


| ſentence of excommunication againſt thoſe of the 
Clergy who took the civic oath: it was refuſed 


by multitudes in the church ; and thoſe who ſub- 
mitted to it hecame, in reſentment of the outrage : 


offered to their feelings, far more inimical to the 
_ Conſtitution and dangerous to the State than before. 
A moſt ſevere and unjuſt decree was ſubſequently 


promulgated, by which the non-juring Clergy were 


not only deprived of their benefices, but ſubjected 


to heavy penaltics for non-compliance; in conſe- 
quence of which numerous emigrations of that un- 


fortunate claſs of men took place. 


On the 22d of January, 1 791, the King of 


France communicated to the Aſſembly a letter 
from Leopold King of Hungary, now advanced to 
the dignity of Emperor, containing ſtrong proteſta- 
tions of amity towards France, but at the ſame time 
intimating, that to conſolidate that triendſhip the 


revocation of the decree of Auguſt 4, 1790, will 


be neceflary ; that all innovations in virtue of that 
decree be aboliſhed, and matters put upon their 
antient footing. This was the famous decree 
which annihilated all feudal and ſeignorial rights, 


and in the ſeope of which ſeveral of the petty 


Princes of Germany, poſſeſſing fiefs in Lorraine 
and Alſace, were comprehended; and ſo far as the 
right of property was affected by the decree, com- 
penſations had bee?) offered by the Aſſembly, F 


and | 
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and by ſome of theſe Princes actually accepted. 
This, however, now ſerved as a pretext and cover 
for the meaſures in contemplation of the Court of 
Vienna, which had alrcady ſtationed cordons of 
troops on the Suabian frontier, and northward 
from the circles of the Rhine to the banks of the 


Meuſe. The Aſſembly, on this occaſion, voted a 
lurge augmentation of military force, regardleſs of 


the intimation of the King, that the Emperor had, 


in this inſtance, acted merely officially, in con- 


formity to the decrees of the Diet. The King 
himſelf did not eſcape the ſuſpicion of entertaining 
a private and dangerous correſpondence with the 


Imperial Court; and he was entreated by the 
Aſſembly, formally and explicitly to announce the 


Revolution which had taken 120 to the different 
Courts of Enrope. 


The popular jealouſies and diſcontents v were ſuill 
more openly and rudely indicated. On the 18th 
of April, being on the point of ſetting out from 
Paris to the palace of St. Cloud, to paſs the Eaſter, 


the royal carriage was ſtoped by an immenſe crowd 
of perſons, not all of the loweſt rank, under the 


apprehenſion of an intended eſcape, and conſe- 
quently Counter-Revolution. And notwithſtanding 
the entreaties and proteſtations of M. de la Fayette, 
Commandant of the National Guard, who attended. 
8 the King! 8 perſon, and pledged himſelf for his ſecu- 
Z ' Sa Tity, : 
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rity, he was finally compelled to deſiſt from his 


purpoſe, and return to the Tuilerics. 

On a complaint of this inſult to the Aſſembly, 
the Preſident made a reſpectful apology to the 
King; and his Majeſty, properly attended, put in 
execution his deſign of viſiting St. Cloud. 

Anxious to regain the ground he had loſt, the 


King, in compliance with the requeſt of the muni- 
cipality of Paris, diſiniſſed from his perſon thoſe 


men who were moſt notoriouſly diſaffected to the 
Conſtitution. 

M. de Montmorin was ordered to write, in the 
name of the Monarch, a circular letter, expreſſed 
in terms the moſt Popular and captivating, to his 
Ambaſſadors at the different Courts of Europe, 


to the end,“ as it is expreſſed, « that no doubt 


may remain w ith regard to his Majeſty's intentions, 


his acceptance of the free form of Government, and 


his irrevocable oath to maintain it.” 
In return, the Pr eſident of the Afembly waited Z 


. on his Majeſty with an addreſs of thanks and felici- 


tation for the freſh proof he had given of his re- 
gard ſor the Conſtitution. &© For the firſt time, Sire,” 


faid the Preſident, « thoſe ſacred maxims which an- 


nounce the Rights of Man have made their appear- 


_ ance amidſt the myſteries of diplomatic correſpon- 


dence. Strangers thall now learn from yourſelf, 
that it was "oy your aid the French Conſtitution 
Was 
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was regenerated, and that you are its guardian, its 
defender, and its avenger. Seated on the firſt 
throne in Chriſtendom, you have given the firſt 
example of a great Monarch proclaiming the liber- 
ties of his people to mankind. A happy calm has 
now ſucceeded to the ſtormy hopes and ſears be- 
tween which the Nation w avered in uncertainty. 


You have now impoſed ſilence on the detractors of 


our New Confiitution. The hydra of faction had 
__” hundr ed heads, and you have at off the laſt of 


them.” 
To this the King, with deep hypocriſy, replied, 
Jam charmed beyond expreſfion at the warmth 


of eſteem which the National Aftembly is pleaſed 


to expreſs t towards me. If they could but read my 
| heart, they would there ſee ſentiments engraved 


on it, that would well juſtify the confidence of the 
Nation. All diſtruſt would then be baniſhed from 


their boſoms, and w e ſhould all be happy.” 
This, howey er, was but a tranſient and f. allacious 


EY nor was diſtruſt, for a lingle moment, really 


baniſhed from their minds. Unha pbily the event 
but too well juſtiſied their ſuſpicions. 


On the night of the 20th of June (1791), the 
King, Queen, Dauphin, and Princeſs Elizabeth, : 


lifter to the King, allo the Count and Counteſs de 


Provence, ſuddenly diſappeared. They had, as it 


was quickly diſcovered, made their eſcape through a 


f ibterr anean Paflage extending from the Tuilleries 
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to the Seine. Monſieur and Madame took the 
road to Mons; the reſt of the Royal Family that 
of Montmedi. The King left behind him a paper, 


in which he formally revoked all his paſt oaths and 


ſolemn declarations, as the effect of compulſory in- 


| fluence, prohibiting the Miniſters from ſigning any 
order, and enjoining the Keeper of the ſeals to ſend 
them to him when required in his behalf. 


On the firſt emotions of reſentment at the dif. 


covery of this event, the King's arms and effigies 
were taken down and broken by the populace of 
Paris. A proclamation of the Aſſembly, however, 


ſoon reſtored order. The royal authority was 


formally ſuſpended by a decree of the Aſſembly, 
and a Provifional Executive Council appointed. 
The National Guard were inſtantly in arms; and 
deputations from all the different public bodies 


appeared at the bar of the Aſſembly, with the 
ſtrongeſt and firmeſt profeſſions of patriotim and 
obedience. 

Scarcely had the firſt emotions of indignation 


ſubſided, when it was announced that the King 
and Queen had been arreſted in their progreſs, at a 
8 place o called Varennes, near the frontier. They 
were quickly brought back to Paris, and in 
| quietly conſigned to the palace of the Tuilleries. 


On the 27th of June, Commiſſioners from me 


Aſſembly waited upon the King, to receive his 


written declaration reſpecting the late event. His 
Majeſty ; 
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M Jeſty afſerted, * that he had no intention of 
leaving the kingdom, but meant merely to fix at 
Montmedi, till the vigor of the government 
ſhould be reſtored, and the Conſtitution sT LED.“ 


The reſpect due to Majeſty was till preſerved, but 


confidence was for ever at an end. It was incon- 
trovertibly proved, that the King had long carried 
on a ſecret correſpondence with M. de Bouille, 


Governor of Metz, and Commandant of the forces 


wy the German frontier, who had ſent a detachment. 
to eſcort the King to Montmedi ; a poſition to be 
maintained only by force, and whence, in caſe of 


neceſſity, he could eaſily retreat to the Auſtrian 


| territory of Luxembourg. The accidental arreſt of 


the King entirely diſconcerted theſe meaſures ; and 


M. de Bouille made his eſcape into Germany, 
| where he publiſhed a. furious declaration againſt 


the Aſſembly, calculated only to injure. the cauſe 
he meant to ſerve. 


In conſequence of the repeated -erſidien of the 


| King it was propoſed by ſome of the bolder, per- 
| haps the wiſer Members of the Aſſembly, to declare 
an abdication, and to place the Dauphin on the 


= throne. On the queſtion being agitated in the Aſ- 


= ſembly, it was aſked, what could be done with the 
King in caſe of a depoſition to which one of the 


| Members replied, Let him go and keep ſchool at 
1 Corinth.” But the milder and more moderate 
| counſels orevailed. The King remained at the 

— — Tuilleries, 
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Tuilleries, vigilantly guarded, till the fabric of the 
Conſtitution was completed. 

On the zd of September, the CoxsTiTUuTION AL 
Ac was preſented to the King, who ſignified his 
| acceptance of it in writing, September 3 3; and on 
the following day he appeared at the Aflembly, in 
troduced by a grand deputation of ſixty Members, 
tolemnly to conſecrate the aſſent he bad given; 
concluding with an oath “ to be faithful to the 
Nation and to the Law, and to employ the powers 
veſted in him for the maintenance of the Con fi- 5 
tution.” 

On the zoth of September (1591), the Conti. 
tuent National Allembpy, after an uninterruped ſet- 
ſion of two years and four months, terminated its 
_ exiſtence by a ſpontancous diflolution ; leaving be- 
hind it, notwithſtanding tome human errors and 
frailtics, an illuſtrious and never-dying fame. Un- 
der whatever varying form freedom may ſubſiſt in 
France, the primary eſtabliſhment of it muſt doubt» 
- lefs be aſer bed to the heroic courage and enlighten- - 
ed patriotiſin of this Aſſembly: and in the emphatic 
words of the Roman orator it way with propricty 
be aſked, © Que. enim res unquam, prob 1 incte 
| Jupiter / in omnibus terris oft ge major, quee glo- 
rigſior, F commendatior hominum memoria ſenpi- 
tern: 45 
In England the Anniver ſary of he Revolution | 


3 in F rance was again cclebr ated, not without a cer- 
2 tain 


— 
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tain mixture of indiſcretion, confidering the lower- 
ing aſpect of the political horizon in France, con- 
traſted with the brilliant profpect of laſt year, and 
the odium it had incurred in conſequence of the 
_ events which had fince taken place in both king- 


doms. Party ſpirit at this period raged through- 
out England in a more violent degree than had 

been known ſince the days of Sachever el; and in 
no place more than in the great and opulent town 


of Birmingham, diſtinguiſhed by the ref: :dence of 


the celebrated PRIESTLEY, equally famous 1 in the 


different capacities of philoſopher and divine. As 


a theologian he had ſignalized himſelf as the grand 


reſtorer of the antient Unitarian ſyſtem, main- 
tained at the ra of the Reformation by Socinus 
and other learned men of the Poliſh or Cracovian 
: ſehool; and which, refuſing divine honors to the 


Founder of the Chriſtian Religion, acknowledged 5 


him merely i in the character of a Teacher and Pro- 
phet ſent from Gop, and demonſtrating the au- 
55 thenticity of his miſſion by Signs. and wonders, 
which: Gor did by him. 
The extraordinary and tranſcendent ability with 
1 5 which this ſimple but obnoxious ſyſtem was vindi- 


cated by Dr. Prieſtley, as the genuine unadulte- 5 
rated doctrine of primitive Chriſtianty : had brought 


over to his opinions numerous converts, , and had 
excited againſt him ſtill more numerous enemies. 
Regarding « civil eliabliſhments of Chriſtianity as 


. %;õtF e 
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the grand barrier to the propagation of the truth, 
he had in various publications argued againſt them 


with great force, inveighing againſt the corrup- 


tions to which they had given riſe, though other. 
wiſe of a diſpoſition mild and beneficent, with ex- 


treme bitterneſs and acrimony. He had on all oc- 


caſions expreſſed himſelf on the ſubject of Govern- 
ment, as an intrepid and zealous defender of the 

civil and religious rights of mankind ; of this. he 
had given a recent proof in a moſt able and maſterly | 

reply to Mr. Burke 8 famous book on the + French 


Revolution. 
It is ſuperfluous to 5 that he was under theſe 


5 circumſtances the object of deteſtation to the bi- 
goted, of wonder to the ignorant, and of dread to 
the intereſted and the artful. Every poſlible artifice 

having been put in practice to excite the paſſions 
of the populace againſt him, the day of the comme- 

moration of Gallic liberty was deemed a fit occafion 
to carry the nefarious deſigns previouſly concerted = 

into execution. The friends of liberty, aſſembled . 

tor that purpoſe at an hotel! in the town, were dur- 

ing the dinner inſulted by a furious mob without, 
ſhouting, with the occaſional intermixture of horrid : 


imprecations, Cuuacy and KING which words, it 


maybe obferved, however innocent or venerable in 
their unconnected ſtate, are when conjoined the 
ſymbol of all miſchief. At five o'clock-the com- 
pany diſperſed, but the windows of the hotel were 

neyerthele s 
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nevertheleſs broken by the mob, who ſeemed then 
inclined to ſeparate. 
But this would have beena petty and common re- 
venge. Incited and inflamed anew by their leaders, 
they bent their courſe tothe chapel where Dr. Prieſt- 
| ley uſually officiated ; this they ſet on fire, and aſter- 
_ wards proceeded to the old meeting, which they 
demoliſhed in the ſame manner. At ten o'clock 
the mob, now mad with rage and intoxicated with 
K liquor, took the route of Fair-hill, the reſidence of 
| Dr. Prieſtley, about a mile diſtant from the town. 
v Happily the family had notice juſt ſufficient to ef- 
fe their eſcape ; but the houſe, furniture, library, 
| and philoſophical apparatus were ſet on fire, and 
conſumed i in their more than Vandalian rage of de- 
ſtruction. The four following days were em- 
ployed in the demolition of the elegant houſes and 
| villas in the town and its vicinity belonging to thoſe 
| perſons who had chiefly diftingmiſhed themſelves 
as adyocates in the cauſe of Gallic liberty, or by 
their attachment to the religious principles of the 
* great Herefiarch Dr. Prieſtley. 
During this time the magiſtrates of the place, who 
were ſuſpected of conniving at the firſt beginning 


5 of this tremendous riot, and who had not read or 


attempted to read the Riot Act, were ſtruck with 
terror and conſternation; nor was any effectual 8 
effort made to cheek theſe infamous and diſgrace- 


| 1 proceedings far worſe indeed than any diſ- 
5 N d orders 
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orders that had as yet occurred in the progreſs of 
the French Revolution—till the arrival, on the 
Sanday evening, of three troops of dragoons from 
Nottingham ; in a ſhort time after which, rein- 
forcements daily arriving, order and tranquillity 
were perfectly reſtored. Many of the rioters were 
taken into cuſtody and brought to trial, but three 
only were capitally puniſhed. Such was the ſupe- 
rior Jenity of the Government on this Occaſion, 
contraſted with the rigors of the Special Commiſ- 
fon iſſued for the trial of the London rioters 
in 1780, on which occaſion thirteen perſons were, 
under the ſanction of the Lord Preſident Lough- 
| borough, included in the ſame indictment 1 
The latter months of the year paſſed over in 
gloomy filence. The Parliament was not con- 
vened till the 31ſt of January 1792. The King 
5 announced in his ſpeech © the marriage of his ſon 
the Duke of York with the Princeſs Frederica, 
daughter of his good brother the King of Pruſſia. 
He Ne the two Houſes that a treaty had 
been concluded, under his mediation and that of 
his allies, between the Emperor and the Otto man 
Porte, . preliminaries agreed upon between the 
latter of thoſe powers and Ruſſia. The gener al ſtate 
of affairs in Europe promiſed a continuance of peace, 
and he was induced to hope for an immediate re- 
duction of the naval and military eſtabliſuments.“ 
5 he addreſs of thanks and approbation moved 
by 
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by + Mr. Charles Yorke, and ſeconded by Sir James 
Murray, excited ſome ſevere animadverſions from 
Mr. Fox, Who, in alluſion to the ceſſion of Oczakow 
to Ruſſia, obſerved, ee that it required no moderate | | 
ſhare of aſſurance for Miniſters to ſay to gentlemen 2 
who had ſupported their meaſures as wiſe and ne- e 
ceffary, That which you laſt ſeflion contended 9 
for as of the utmoſt importance, we have now 

8 abandoned as of none. Will you have the good- 

nels to move an addreſs appr oving what we Rare 
done?“ Mr. Fox thought it extra aordinary that, 
mentioning the ineſtimable pleſſings of peace wi 
order, no notice was taken of the violent interrup- 


tion of order which had occurr ed | in the courſe of 
the ſummer. At the cloſe of the cighteenth cen- 


tury we had ſeen the revival of the ſpirit and prac- 
ice of the darkeſt ages. It would have been W ell 
i his Majeſty had ſpoken of thoſe riots in the 
terms they merited. They were not riots for - 
bread they were not riots in the cauſe of liberty, 

which, however highly to be reprobated, had yet 
bl ſome excuſe in their principle; they were riots of 
men neither aggrieved nor complaining of men 
ho had ſet on foot an indiſcriminate perſecution. 
of an entire deſeription of their fellow-citizens, in- 
cluding perſons as eminent for their ability, as 
pblameleſs in their conduct, and as faithful 1 in their 
allegiance, as this or any country could boaſt.“ 

Mr. Pitt deprecated with warmth the invidious 


revival 
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revival of a ſubject ſo unpleaſant and unprofitable, 
and wiſhed rather to call the attention of the Houſe 
to the flouriſhing condition of the commerce and 
finances of the nation, of which in a ſhort time 
he propoſed ſubmitting to the Houſe a corre 
ſtatement. Accordingly on the 17th of February 


the Miniſter, in the courſe of a moſt eloquent and | 


animated ſpeech, delineated a picture of national 
proſperity, more flattering than even the moſt 
: glowing imagination had ventured to ſuggeſt, © The 
amount of the permanent revenue, with the land 
and malt duties annexed, from January 1791 to 
January 1792, he eſtimated at 16,730,000). being 
Zoo, oool. more than the aggregate of the preced- 
ing year. The permanent expenditure, including 
the intereſt of the debt, the annual million applied 
towards its extinction, the civil liſt, and the mili- 
tary and naval eſtabliſhments, he calculated at 


135310 oool. leaving a clear ſurplus of more than 


| goo,cool. In this ſtate of things he thought him- 
ſelf authorized to propoſe the repeal of a part of 
the more burdentome taxes, to the amount of 
about 200,000]. per annum; and at the ſame time 


to apply the ſum of 400,000]. to the reduction of 8 


che national debt, in aid of the annual million ap- 
propriated by Parliament. This would ſtill fall far 
fhort of his eſtimate of the national ability, and 
there was good ground to believe that we had not 
reached by many degrees the ſuramit of our pro- 
ſperity. 
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ſperity. When the debentures to the American 
Loyaliſts ſhould be diſcharged, which would happen 
in about four years, an addition of near 300, oool. 
would accrue to the revenue. In conſequence ( * 
the general improvement of credit, the three per 
cents. would ſoon riſe ſo high as to enable the Par- 
| lament to effect a reduction of the four, and, as 
ſoon as by law redeemable, of the five per cents. 
which would add the ſam of 700,000 ]. or little 
lefs to the finking fund. The indefinite additions 
which might be expected from the | increafing pro- 
duce of the exiſting taxes, the reſult of our rapidly 
= increating commerce, muſt mock all calculation. 
Our exports had riſen one-third in value ſince the 
year 1783, i. e. from 14,741, oool. to 20,1 20 ,oool. 
and our internal trade had increaſed i in at leaſt an 
equal proportion. Thus ſhall we be enabled to 
make a ſwiftly accelerated progreſs in the effential 
work of liquidating the national debt, and in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time to reach a point which perhaps 
not long ſince was thought too diſtant for calcula- 
tion. On the continuance of our preſent proſpe- 
rity it is indeed impoffible to count with certainty ; ; 
but UNQUESTIONABLY there never was a time 


ven, from the ſituation of Europe, we might more 


reaſonably expect a durable peace than at the pre- 


ſent moment.“ Aſter developing with much ability 
and ſagacity the hidden but operative ſprings of the 
returning proſperity of the country, the Miniſter 

Vor. IV. Aa concluded 
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concluded with the following memorable words: 
* From the reſult of the whole I truſt I am entitled 
to infer, that the ſcene which we are now contem- 
plating is not the tranſient effect of accident, not 
the ſhort-lived proſperity of a day, but the genuine 
and natural reſult of regular and permanent cauſes. 
The ſeaſon of our ſevere trial is at an end; and we 
are at length relieved, not only from the dejection 
and gloom which a few years ſince hung over the 
country, but from the doubt and uncertainty which, 
even for a conſiderable time after our proſpect had 
begun to brighten, ſtill mingled with the hopes 
and expectations of the public. We may yet in- 
deed be ſubject to thoſe fluctuations which often 
happen in the affairs of a great nation, and which 
1 is impoſſible to calculate or foreſee ; but as far 
as there can he reliance on human ſpeculations, we 
| have the heſt ground from the experience of the 
paſt to look with fatisfaction to the preſent, and 
with confidence to the future. Nunc demum redit 
animals, cum no ſpem modo ac votum ſecuritas 1 
ca, fed ipfins voti fiduciam et robur aſſumpſerit.” 
Such were the brilliant hopes which the nation was 
at this moment of exultation taught to indulge, 
and with ſuch dazzling ſplendor roſe the morn of 
a year deſtined to ſet in darkneſs, calamity, and 
| blood! : 
The papers relative to the Ruſſian armament 
being laid on the table, Mr. Grey noticed ſeveral 
| 6 material 
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material omiſſions, and an entire chaſin in the cor- 
reſpondence from October 31, 1790, to May 26, 
1791, and moved * that the papers thus with- 


held be laid before the Houſe.” Mr. Pitt affirmed, 


that the papers called for by Mr. Grey were highly 
improper to be produced. He did not think it con- 
liſtent with good policy, to diſcloſe circumſtances 
which might endanger the fituation of our public 


alliances ; and again urged the neceſlity of con- 
fidence in the Executive Government. Mr. Fox 
indignantly replied, * that the confidence of the 
Nation was placed in their Repreſentatives ; and 


i thoſe to whom they had given their confidence 
ſhould transfer that confidence to the Miniſter, 
they were betrayed, not repreſented. As to this 
pretended neceſſity of confidence, there need be 
nothing ſecret where there was nothing wrong 


yet pending the negotiation with Ruſſia they were 
kept in the dark, and, by a climax in confidence, 
when the negotiation was terminated, they were 
fill denied information.” In the courſe of the 
_ debate it was forcibly obferyed; in alluſion, to the 
” projected war with Ruſſia, © that it would require 
more eloquence even than that which had been 


lately employed in deſcribing the proſperity of this 
country, to juſtify a meaſure which put its proſpe- 
rity ſo much to the hazard.“ 


On the evidence of the papers actually 3 


and the facts publicly aſcertained, Mr. Whitbread 


Aaz 
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on the 27th of February (1792) moved areſolution 
of cenſure on the Miniſters, importing,“ that Oc- 
zakow was not an object of ſufficient importance 
to juſtify the armed interference of this country.” 
Mr. Whitbread ſaid, “ It was the moſt ſelf-evident 
of all propotitions, that no arrangement affecting 
Ocuacow could in any way affect the political or 
commercial intereſts of Great-Britain. We ex- 
= ted nothing thither, we imported nothing from 
the oſtenſible cauſe of the diſpute, therefore, 

; a not be the real cauſe. There was ground 
to believe the exiſtence of a ſecret negotiation, by 
which Pruſſia flattered herſelf with the hope of ob- 
taining Dantzie and Thorn as a compenſation for 
permitting the Empreſs of Ruſſia to retain poſſeſ- 
ſion of Oczacow. It appeared that the Empreſs 
had ſo early as December 1789 requeſted | the in- 
te rference of Great- Britain to effect a peace, upon 
the terms of extending her frontier to the Nieſter ; 
and erecting the provinces of Moldavia, Beſſarabia, 
and Wallachia into an independent principality 


under a Chriſtian Pri ince. Theſe terms were re- 


fuſed by the Court of London, and the Empreſs was 
told that no attention would be paid to any terms 
not reſting upon the baſis of a fatus guo. At length, 
after bluſtering, threatening, and arming, came 
the humiliating Memorial of the 29th of June 
1791, w hich at once conceded all that we had 
negotiated, threatened, and armed, to obtain.” 


The 
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The motion was ably ſupported by Mr. Grey, 
who remarked, „that ſince the affair of Holland 
the Miniſter had become intoxicated with power, 
and fancied he could parcel out kingdoms and 
provinces at his pleaſure. He ſeemed as much de- 
lighted with this idea as Don Quizote with books 
of chivalry, and amuſed himſelf with curvetting in 
this court, prancing in that, menacing here, vaunt- 
ing there -in a word, out-heroding Herod.” 

Mr. Fox took a comprehenſive view of the queſs 
tion, and dwelt with much energy and effect on 
the folly of making Oczakow a primary object of 

' negotiation, and the inconſiſtency and diſgrace of 
its ſubſequent abandonment, © Oczacow, ſaid he, 
was every thing by itſelf; but when Miniſters added 
to Oczacow be inks of England, it became no- 
thing. Oczacow and honor weighed nothing in 
the ſcale. Honor i is, in the political arithmetic of 
Miniſters, a minus quantity to be ſubtracted from 
the value of Oczakow. Againſt the vain theories 
of men who project fundamental alterations upon 
grounds of mere ſpeculative objection, the Con- 
ſtitution may be eaſily defended ; but when they 
recur to facts, and ſhew me how we may be doomed 
to all the horrors of war by the caprice of an in- 
_ dividual, who will not even condeſcend to explain 
his reaſons, I can only fly to this Houſe, and ex- 
hort you to rouſe from your lethar gy of confidence 
into the active miſtruſt and vigilant control which 
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are your duty and your office.“ Onthe diviſion there 
appeared for the queſtion 116, againſt it 244. 

A motion ſimilar to that of Mr. Whitbread was 
nearly at the ſame time made by Earl Fitzwilliam 
in the Upper Houſe. It was oppoſed by the Lords 
Grenville and Hawkeſbury, the latter of whom 
threw much light on the real motives of the late 

interference, by. expatiating largely on the mgrati- 
tude of Ruſſia, and the injurious conduct of that 
Power during he late war ; and it evidently ap- 
peared by the language of this ſecret adviſer of 
public meaſures, that the arMED NEUTRALITY 
of the Empreſs, although twelve years had paſſed 
ſince the date of it, was not yet forgotten or for- 
given. And Lord Carliſle did not therefore ex- 
preſs bimſelf with perfect accuracy, when, in re- 
viewing the political objects of the armament, his 
Lordſhip ſaid, © he believed they might AL H be 
reſolved into the endeavor to obtain for Pruſſia 
Dantzic and Thorn.” The motion was _—_ 


5 by a majority of 82 to 19 voices. 
Although it appeared by the event of the mo- 


tion of Mr. Wilberforce ! in the pr eceding ſeſſion, 
that the enthuſiaſin of Parliament on the ſubject 
of the Slave Trade had greatly ſubſided; that of the 
public at large was nevertheleſs increaſing, and it 
had now attained its higheſt pitch. The table of 
the Houſe of Commons was covered with petitions 
from all parts of the kingdom, imploring in earneſt 
language 
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language the abolition. of that e and in- 
human traffic. 


On the 2d of April (1791) the Houle reſolved 


itſelf into a Committee on the Slave Trade, at the 


inſtance of Mr. Wilberforce, who moved at the 
_ cloſe of a very able ſpeech, A ſecond time the 


queſtion of Abolition. Mr. Wilberforce declared, 


„ that from his exertions in this cauſe he had found 
happineſs, though not hitherto ſucceſs. It en- 


livened his waking and ſoothed his evening hours, 


aud he could not recollect without ſingular ſatisfac- 
tion that he bad demanded juſtice for millions who 
could not aſk it for themſclves—Arxica! APRI- 
ca! he exclaimed with paſſionate emotion, your 
ſufferings have been the theme that has arreſted 
and engages my heart. Your ſufferings no tongue 
can expreſs, nor no language impart,” Mr. Wil- 

| berforce was powerfully ſupported by many of the 
moſt reſpectable members of the Houſe ; amongſt 5 
whom Mr. Whitbread particularly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the energy and animation of his remarks. 
«It was the neceſſary quality of deſpotiſn, he ſaid, 
to corrupt and vitiate the heart: and the moral 
evils of this y tem were ſtill more to be dreaded 

| than the political, But no mildneſs in practice 
could make that to be right which was fundumen- 
tally wrong. Nothing could make him give his 


aſlent to the original {fin of delivering man over to 
the deſpotiſin of man. It was too degrading to 


Aa 5 ſee, 
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ſee, not the produce of human labor, but man 
himſelf, made the object of trade.” 
In conſequence of the ardor diſplay od by the na- 
tion at large in this buſineſs, it was at length deter- 
mined to concede what it was now become difficult, 
perhaps dangerous, to withhold. Mr. Dundas, ad- 
vanced to the dignity of Secretary of State by the 
reſignation of the Duke of Leeds and the organ of | 
the interior Cabinet in the Houſe of Commons— 
now theretore, after a plauſible ſpeech recommend 
ing to the Houſe the adoption of a middle and mo- 
derate plan, ſuch as would reconcile the intereſts of 
the Welt India Iflands with the eventual abolition 
or the trade, thought proper to move that the w ord 
* gradual” might be inſerted before ** abolition.” 
Nr. Pitt, who had invariably ſupported the mea- 
Lure of abolition, not as a miniſter merely, but as a 
man feeling for all mankind, declared his decided 
diſapprobation of the amendment propoſed by his 
Right Honorable Friend ; and, in a ſpeech fraught 
with argument and eloquence, conjured the Houſe 
not to polipone even for an hour the great and 
neceflary work of abolition. "M0 Reflect,” ” ſaid 


Mr. Pitt, on the $0,000 perſons annually torn 

| = N from their native land ! ! on the connections which 

are broken! on the friend(hips, attachments and 

4 5 os relationſhips that are burſt aſunder! There is 

| tomething in the horror of it that ſurpatles all the 

pounds of imagination. How ſhall we repair the 
miſchieſ(s 
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miſchiefs we have brought upon that continent? 


If, knowing the miſeries we have cauſed, we refuſe 
even now to put a ſtop to them, how greatly amg- 


gravated will be the guilt of Britain! Shall we 
not rather count the days and hours that are ſuffer- 
ed to intervene, and to delay the accompliſhment 


of ſuch a work? I traſt we ſhall not think our- 
ſelves too liberal, if we give to Africa the common 


chance of civilization with the reſt of the world. 
If we liſten to the voice of reaſon and duty, and 


: purſue this night the line of conduct which they 
preſcribe, ſome of us may live to ſee a reverſe of 


that picture fr om which we now turn our eyes with 
| ſhame and regret. We may live to behold the 
natives of Africa engaged in the calm occupations 
of induſtry, in the purſuits of a juſt and legitimate 
commerce. We may behold the beams of ſcience 


and philoſophy breaking in upon their land, which, 
at ſome happy period in ſtill later times, may blaze 
© with fall luſtre; and, joining their influence to that 


of pure religion, may illuminate and invigorate 


the moſt diſtant extremities of that immenſe con- 
tinent. Then may we hope, that even Africa, 


though laſt of all the quarters of the globe, ſhall 
enjoy at length in the evening of her days thoſe 


bleflings which have deſcended ſo plentifully upon 


US in a much carlier peri 10d of the world 


Nos primus equis oriens afflavit alle, 
Illic ſera rubens accendit lumina veſper. 
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In this view, as an atonement for our long and 
cruel injuſtice towards Africa, the meaſure now 
before the Houſe molt torcibly recommends itſelf 
to my mind. The great and happy change to be 
expected in the ſtate of her inhabitants is, of all 
the various and important benefits of the abolition, 
in my eſtimation incompara! 'y the moſt extenſive : 
and important.” Thus nobly can Mr. Pitt at times 
redeem his errors, and deviations from rectitude; 
and ſtill preſerve a place in the eſteem of the wiſe, 
and affection of the good. The amendment of 
Mr. Dundas was nevertheleſs carried on the divi- 
fion by a majority of 68 voices. On which he 
ſubſequently moved, © tha: the importation of ne- 
grocs into the Britiſh colonies ſhould ceaſe on the 
1ſt of January 1800.” This, on the motion of Lord 
Mornington, was after great difficulty and debate 1 
altered to January 1, 1796. A ſeries of reſolutions 
ſounded on this baſis were then agreed to, and ſent 
up for the concurrence of the Lords. mg 
But theſe reſolutions were fated to meet with a a 
very cold reception in the Upper Houſe; and from a 
"= large proportion of their Lordſhips: a moſt determin- : 
ed oppoſition. As this was a favorite meaſure with E 
the nation, and had indeed been ſupported in a 
peculiar manner by the voice of the people, they 
were highly and juſtly offended to ſee the Duke of 
Clarence, third fon of the King, commence his 
career of public life with a violent declamation 
| againſt 
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againft the abolition, and invective againſt its ad- 
vocates; whom he falſely and fooliſhly repreſented 


as actuated by the ſpirit of political and religious 


fanaticiſm. With a view to protract, and if poſ- 
{ible to diſmiſs the buſineſs, the Lord Chancellor 


moved, that evidence be heard, not before a ſe- 


lect committee, according to the propoſition of 


Lord Grenville, but at the bar of the Houſe.“ This 
was ſeconded by Lord Hawkeſbury, the well known 


and inveterate enemy of the abolition; of whom 

it has been affirmed with the utmoſt bitterneſs of = 
| farcaſin, © that in ſpite of the habitual fraud and 
falſehood of his character, he is earneſt and ſincere _ 


in his contempt of virtue and hatred of freedom.” 
The motion being « carried, the Houſe flept | over 
the buſineſs during the remainder of the fefſion. 


Mr. Pitt having, in his ſpeech on the motion for 


the repeal of the Teſt, avowed in the moſt une- 


quivocal and rnguarded terms the right of the 
Diſſenters to a full and complete toleration; Mr. 
Fox embraced the opportunity of bringing for- 


ward in the courſe of this ſeſſion a motion for the 


2 repeal of thoſe penal ſtatutes, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the exiſtence of the Toleration Act, were ſtill 
in force againſt thoſe who in any manner impugned T1 
the doctrine of the TRIX ITX. He ſhewed from 
a ſpecification of authentic facts, that theſe laws | 


were far from being a mere dead letter; not to 


were 


mention the hatred and opprobrium which they 
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were the means of creating. Such was the wretched 
bigotry foſtered and cheriſhed by theſe laws, that 
a Biſhop of the Church (Dr. HoxsLty) had not 
ferapled in a recent publication to declare * that, 
Unitarianitm being hereſy, even the moral good 
of the Unitarians was fin.” Mr. Fox exprefled 


his ardent with to extirpate hereſy by fire—not : 


indeed in the old mode of burning heretics, but ” 
by burning all thoſe ſtatutes which formed the code 
of perſecution,” Mr. Pitt appeared « on this oc. 
ſion ſomewhat embarraſſed, and reſted his oppoſi- 
tion chiefly on the diſuſe and oblivion into which 
the acts in queſtion had fallen, and the dangerous 
alarm which might be excited by the repeal— diſ- 
claiming in w arm terms the principles and cha- 
racter of a perſecutor. Mr. Fox in reply remarked, 
that he knew not how to diſtinguiſh between a 
perſecutor and an ady ocate for penal laws in mat- 
ters of religion, which was the preciſe definition of 
the term. As to the general alarm of which Mr. 
Pitt was apprehenſive, it was the bittereſt ſatire upon 
the ſpirit of his own Adminiftration, to ſuppoſe my -: 
temper of the public ſo fatally changed, as not to 
_ endure the repeal of laws ſo execrable, and till a 
recent period ſo generally the ſubject of exeera- 
tion, Mr, Fox's motion was rejected by a mqqo⸗ 
nity of 79 voices“, 


PTY ftriking hiſtoric centraſt to the weint diſplayed by the 
| Britt 
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On the 21ft of May, Mr. Whitbread brought 


forward a motion of enquiry « on the ſubject of the 


Birmingham 


Britiſh Government at this period, it may not be improper to 
ſelect a few paſſages from the Speech of M. Rabaud de St. 
Etienne, a Proteſtant Clergyman and Member of the National 
Aſſembly, on moving the roth Article of the Declaration of 
Rights, on the ſubject of Religious Toleration, and which was 


received by the Aſſembly with the highelt approbation and ap- 


plauſe.—* Liberty is a common right. All citizens have a right 
to it, or no one has. He that would deprive others of their 
liberty, attacks his own, and deſerves to loſe it. Shall in the 


i8th century the barbarous policy be adhered to of dividing a 


nation into a favored and diſgraced caſte ?—T will not do the 
nation the injuſtice to ſuppoſe, rhat it could pronounce the 
word [ntolerance. But, Gentlemen, it is not Toleration that LT. 

| plead for—it is Liberty. Toleration! Sufferance! Pardon! 
Clemency ! | What ideas of injuſtice do not theſe words convey, 
if difference of opinion be indeed no crime ? Toleration ! For 
ever be preſeribed the word, which holds us out as Citizens that 


| deſerve pity; which exhibits us as culpable perſons, who require 


| pardon from thoſe whom chance or education leads to think in a 
manner different from ourſelves! Error, Gentlemen, is not a 


crime. He who profeſſes it, takes it for truth—it is truth to 
him—he is obliged to profeſs i it, and no man, no ſociety of men 
has a right to forbid him. And who, Gentlemen, in this mix- 


ture of error and truth, Who is he that will dare to affirm he 
has never been deceived—that truth is conſtantly with him, and 

error with others ? I demand then, Gentlemen, for the French : 
: Proteſtants, for all the Non-Catholics of the kingdom, that they 


be placed on the ſame footing in every thing, and without any 
1eferve, with all the other Citizens.—Permit it not, Gentlemen, 
generous and ſree Nation! do not allow to be cited as a precedent 
for he the example of thoſe nations, who, Rill intolerant, pro- 
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Birmingham riots. He introduced this motion by 
an excellent ſpeech, containing a copious ſtatement 
of the facts and cireumſtances which led to a ſuſ. 
picion, that the Magiſtrates had been moſt cul- 
pably remiſs in their duty on this occaſion ; and 
even that Miniſters had been negligent in their 
exertians for the ſupprefſion of thoſe- diſorders, 
Mr. Whitbread referred the Houſe to the procced- 
ings of a former Houſe of Commons, who, on a 


fimilar occaſion, A. D. 1716, had addrefled the 
King (Geo. I.) in terms expreſſive of the utmoſt. 


{cribe your worſhip amongſt them. You are not deſigned to 
receive examples, but to give them. Europe, which aſpires to 
Liberty, expects from you great leſſons, and you are worthy to 
furniſh them. — Lou are too wiſe, Gentlemen, to be aſtoniſhed 
that there are men who think differently from you ; who wor- 
fhip God in another manner than you do; and you will not re- 
gard the difference of opinion as an injury done to you. Taught 
by the experience of ages, by the errors and the ſufferings of your 
anceſtors, you will ſay without doubt, It is time to lay aſide 
the ſword of perſceuti on ſo deeply ſtained with the blood of 
our countrymen. It is time to reſtore to them their too-long- 
forgotten rights, It is time to break in pieces thoſe unjuſt bar- 
riers which ſeparate them from us; and to unite in one common 
bond of affection theſe oppreſſed and proſer ibed Citizens, ſo 
: long eſtranged from the boſom of their country. They \ will pre- 
ſent themſelves to you covered with the blood of their fathers, 
and they will ſhew you the marks of their own chains. My 
country is free, Let her ſhew herſelf worthy of Liberty, by 
equally imparting it to all claſſes of Citizens, without diſtine- 

tion of rank, lind, or religion.“ 


indignation 
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indignation and abhorrence of the ſpirit which had 
; incited thefe atrocious ontrages ; and requeſting 
that full compenſation might be made to the ſuf- 
ferers. Mr. Whitbread inſiſted on the diſgrace 
| which England would incur in the view of Eu— 
rope, if a man, who had done fo much honor to 
his country by his philoſt »hical and literary ta- 
lents, as Dr. Prieſtley, ſhould fail to obtain a ſig- 
nal reparation for the injuries he had ſuſtained. 
«© Should he,” ſaid this animated ſpeaker, * by the 
ſpirit of perſecution be compelled to abandon his 
native foil, there is no nation which would not be 
ready and eager to afford him an aſylum. He 
can go to no country where his fame has not gone 8 
before him.“ Mr. Whitbread ſad, « he knew 
that toleration was the language | in faſhion; but it 
was very eaſy for men to have toleration on their 
lips, and perſecution in their hearts.” Mr. Secre- 
tary Dundas, in reply, vindicated the Government 
very ſatisfactorily from the ſuſpicion of not having 
| exerted themſelves to the utmoſt in quelling the 
riots. He ſaid, « that Government did not pro- 
ſecute the Magiſtrates who were charged with ne- 
glect of duty, becauſe the Attorney General was of 
opinion, that there was no probability of conviction, 
and an ineffectual proſecution might be attended 
with very diſagreeable conſequences.” Mr. W hit- 
bread's motion was ably ſupported by Mr. Smith 
and A Windham, but more particular ly by Mr. 


Grey, 
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Grey, in an admirable ſpeech, well defer ving deep 


and permanent attention, 
In anſwer to ſome harſh reflections of Mr. 
Dundas, on the recent conduct of the Diſſenters, 


Mr. Grey thus nobly and eloquently expreſſed 


_ himſelf: I do not, Sir, ſtand here as the 


profeſſed advocate of the Diflenters ; but whilſt | 

we exclaim againſt the raſh and intemperate - -- 
guage of ſome amongſt the Diſſenters, let us im- 
partially and ſeriouſly aſk ourſelves, if no juſt cauſe 


has been given to them of diſcontent or of reſent- 
ment? It is well known, that the Diſſenters have 
ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the zealous advo- 
cates of the glorious Revolution—that they have 


been always numbered amongſt the moſt firm and 
fieady adherents of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and 
olf the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover when that ſuc- 


ceſſion was ſuppoſed with reaſon to be in danger ; 
and at a time when the reigning family did not 


depend upon the Cnunch as its chief bulwark and 


ſupport. Conſcious of their fidelity and attach- 


ment to the government under which they lived 
an attachment which the circumſtances of the 
times afforded them frequent and deciſive occa- | 
ſions to demonſtrate—exerciſing under the expreſs 
ſanction of the State their inherent right of pri- 
vate judgment in religion—they at length applied 
to the Legiſlature to be reſtored to the privileges 
oF Citizens, of which they had been ſo long un- 
1 juſtſy 
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juſtly diveſted. When this claim was refuſed with 
every circumſtance of indignity and infult—when 
they were branded as the implacable enemies of 


landing their uniſormly peaceable demeanor, as ſe- 
ditions and factious hy pocrites—when the ridicu- 
lous and obſolete Tor ry clamor was revived, that 


meaſure d by the blood of a King'—can we Won- 
der that they ould diſcover the Pt Mons and feel- 
ing of men that anger ſhould beget anger 


that in the collifion of zeal againſt zeal, the voice of 
reaſon ſhould he ov erbor ne and loſt ? Are we re- 


ally defirous of eſiab] iſhipg nniverſ; al and per ma- 
nent content and ſatisfe Glion ? The experience of 


annihilate all legal oppreſſion. While the ff pirit Of 


to obviate the evil conſequences of ſuch a ſyſtem, 


ing contumely to oppreſſion, or by an attempt to 


; defend injuſtice. by falſchood. W e are ourſely es 
vcalouſly attached to the Conſtitution, becauſe we 


enjoy in their full extent the privileges and immu— 
nities derived from it. But what right have we to 
expect the ſame attachment from thoſe who are 

e © 5 b 


excluded 


the State—when they were reproached, notwith- 


the Cuvzcu «© WAas in DAN Grr—when they were 
told © that the extent of their loyalty might MA 


all ages ſhews, that the only effectual mode is to 
intolerance predominates in the counſels of any 
country, there will neceflarily be diſcontent, re- 


ſentment, and anger. And it is in vain to expect 


or to re- eſta bliſh the general tranquillity, by add- 
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excluded from theſe privileges? Though to us the 
Conſtitution is the object of affection and reve— 
rence, to them whom it injures and oppreſles it is 
an odtons and tyrannie Conſtitution. Wherever 
political partialities prevail, and political diſtinctions 
are injuriouſſy admitted, there political animoſities 
will be excited. Such is the nature of man; and 
of this we may reſt afſured, that equity is the only 
ſafe and permanent baſis of policy : and till we 
determine to regulate our conduct by this prin- 
ciple, diſcontents and animoſities muſt and will 
prevail. And the ditorders and commotions which 
we now lament, are the genuine oltspring of that 
policy to which unhappily for our peace and ſecu- 
rity we are full reſolved to adhere.” The motion 
was finally negatived by a great and decifive ma- 
Jority. 5 
Ihe Libel Bill introduced | in the laſt ſeſſion by 
Mr. Fox, and which was loſt. in the Houſe of 
Lords, was this ſeaſon triumphant] y carried through 
1 both Llouſes, and paſled into a law—notwith- 
ſtanding the pertinacious oppoſi ition of the Law 
Lords Thurlow, Kenyon, and Bathurſt. be 
Marquis of Lantdowne ſarcaſtically obſerved in - 
the debate, that he did not blame Lawy ers for mak- 
ing a ſtand againſt the preſent bill. It was well. 
worth a ſtruggle on the part of the profettion. It 
was a proud ambitious proſeſſion, deſirous of ob- 
taining power over all. And if the Noble Lord 
8 _ af 
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at the head of the King's Bench could overthrow 
it, as his Lordſhip had ſtudied politics as well as 
law, he would reign Lord Paramount of I England.” 8 
The Law Lords joined 1 in a proteſt againſt the bill, 
which will remain as a perpetual monument of the 
triumph of common ſenſe over legal and _ projer- 
tonal ſubtilty. 

Another point was alſo gained during this ſeſ- 
ſion in favor of the general ſyſtem of freedom, by 
bill introduced into the Houſe of Peers by Lord 
Elgin, for the relief of the Scottith Epiſcopalians, 
who had long been ſubject to heavy penalties on 
the original ground of notorious diſaffection to 
the Revolution Eſtabliſhment. But, like other 
Hiebſiug and Jacobitical Tories, they were now 
become moſt conſpicuous for loyalty amongſt the 
loyal. An objection however was ſtarted by the 
Lord Chancellor, whether, according to a clauſe 
in the preſent bill, ſpecifying the deſcription of 
perſons to be relieved, the State could with | propri- 
ety recognize the validity of ordination by Biſhops 
_ exerciſing their functions independent of the State, 
And, in his profound knowledge of eccleſiaſtical 
antiquity, his Lordſhip ventured even to intimate 5 
his doubts, whether Biſhops could exift in any 
Chriſtian country not authorized by the State.“ 
But his Lordſhip being aſſured by the Biſhop of St. 
Davids, who ſpoke in favor of this © afflicted part 
of tne Church of Chriſt, 15 that Chriſtian Biſhops 


#7 b 2 | | exiſted 
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ex;/ted three hundred years before the happy alli- 
ance between Church and State took place under 
the auſpices of the Emperor Conſtantine the Great, 
his Lordſhip was pleated to declare himſelf ſatiſ- 
fied; and the bill pailed without any farther op- 
pofition. 
In conſequence of the ſpirit of diſcontent, and 
even of diſaffection, by which a confiderable pro- 
portion of the community ſeemed at this period to 
be animated, and which had given rite to various 
political aflociations of an alarming nature, and in 
which ideas of government reform were carried to 
a vifionary and dangerous extreme; it was thought 
proper by many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed advocates 
of Conſtitutional Liber ty, about this period to in- 
ſtitute a ſociety under the name of the“ Friends 
of the People,” for the ſole purpoſe of effecting a 
Reform i in Parliament on the principles ſo often 
ſtated and ſo ably enforced by Mr. Pitt, and 
other Judicions patrons of reform, preſuming that 
all other neceſſary and beneficial reſorins would 


follow in fate and regular gradation. About 1 


thirty Members of Parliament entered their names 


as members of this Aſſöciation, which alſo com- 


prehended many of the moſt eminent charac ters 
in the kingdom, w hether 1 in reſpect of political or 
literary ability. It is remarkable, that this moſt 
uſeful and laudable aſſociation, this broad and lotty 
mound thrown un for the defence of the Confi1- 

DE tution 
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tution againſt the rage of republican innovation, 
ſeemed to excite more the alarm of the Govern- 
ment than all the other aſſociations united. And 
when Mr. Grey, himſelf a memher of the new 
pciety, gave notice of his intention to move, in 
the courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion, for an enquiry 
into the ſtate of the repreſentation, Mr. Pitt 
roſe with unuſual vehemence to declare “ his 
total diſ: pprobation Of introducing, at a period 
ſo critical and dangerous as the preſent, a diſcuſ- 
ſion of ſuch difficulty and importance. This he 
affirmed was not a time for experiments; and if he 
was called upon either to riſque this, or for ever 
to abandon all hopes of reform, he would ſay he 
had no heſitation in preferring the latter alter- 1 
native. . ſaw Ny ith concern the Gentlemen to 
whom he alluded, virtually united with others 
who profeſſed the reform of abuſes, and meant 
the ſubverſion of government.” he expedieney 
and policy of timely and temperate reform were on 
the other hand powerfully argued by the friends of 
the projected motion. © As to the obnoxious allies 
of the late aſſociators, Mr. Fox ſaid, the objection ” 
might he completely retorted by aſking the Mini- 
Mer, Whom have you for your allies?” ? On the one 
part there are infuriated republic ans, on the other 
the ſlaves of deſpotiſm. The ſirſt are the raſh 
zealots of liberty, the latter its invete! afe and de- 
termined foes.“ The conſternation of the Mini— 
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ſters evidently appeared by a Ro AL PRO CLA:E 
MATION almoſt immediately iſſued againſt the 
public diſperſion of all ſeditious writings, and 
againſt all illegal correſpondencies—exhorting the 
_ Magiſtrates to vigilance, and the People to ſub- 
miſſion and obedience. 
I This proclamation being laid before the Houſe 
(May 25), and an Addreſs moved of approbation 
and ſupport, it was oppoſed by Mr. Grey with 
much warmth, and the Proclamation itſelf con- 
demned in ſevere terms as a meaſure infidious 
and pernicious. The“ diligent enquiry” en- 
joined by the Proclamation after the authors and 
diſtributors of <wicked and ſeditious writings, could 
only tend to eſtabliſh an odious and arbitrary ſyſ. 
tem of Es ION AEE. This was the ſyſtem which 


had made the old gov ernment of France fo much 


the object of general deteſtation, and it was a ſyſ- 
tem unworthy of the Sovereign of a free peo- 
ple to recommend. Mr. Grey ſtrongly intimated 
| his belief, that the real object of the Proclama- 

tion was merely 1 to diſcredit the late Aſſociation in 

the view of the public.” _ 
This Mr. Pitt diſclaimed in very explicit terms; + 
and exprefled his high reſpect for many of the 


members of the Aſſociation in queſtion, declaring 


« that he differed from them only in regard to the 
time and mode which they had adopted for the 
attainment of their object. The Aſſociation in 
, $ e 88 queſtion. 
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/ 
queſtion, he ſaid, did not come within the ſcope 
and purview of the Proclamation, which was level- 
led againſt the daring and ſeditious principles 


Which had been ſo afſiduouſly propagated amongſt 


the people, under the plaufible and delufive ap- 

pellation of the Rights of Man.” "The Addreſs 

Was finally carried without a div ifion, and, receiv- 

ing the concurrence of the Upper Houle, was pre- 

ſented in form to the King. It was followed by 

Addreſſes from all parts of the kingdom : and the 

Miniſtry, finding their ſtrength, commenced pro- 

ſecutions againſt a prodigious number of offenders, 

amongſt whom Thomas Paine ſtood moſt conſpicu- 
ous. Notwithſtanding the profeſſional ability of — 

Mr. Erſkine, whom he had engaged as his advo- 

_ cate, he was found guilty of the charge; but fore- 
ſeeing the probability of this event, he had previ- 5 

ouſly abſconded to France. 

The attention of Parliament towards the conclu- 
ſion of the ſeſſion was forcibly drawn to the ſitu- 
ation of India for ſome time paſt involved in a 

general war, the origin and progreſs of which it 
may be proper conciſely to explain, From the ra 

cf the peace of Mangalore, concluded by the Com- 
pany with Tippoo Saib in 1784, the power of that 


Prince had been regarded as very formidable. He 


was avowedly and dey otedly attached to the inter- 
eſts of F rance, to which country he bad ſoon aſter 
that event ſent a f. plendid embaily , and eſtabliſhed 
Bb4 rr 
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an intimate friendſhip and alliance. The period 
however at length arrived, when, France being 
occupied with other and greater objects, a ſevere 
vengeance might be ſafely taken on the Tyrant 
o Mysoxs for all his real or pretended perſi- 
dies and oppreſſions. The Dutch Eaſt India Com- 
pany had in the laſt century conquered from the 
Portugueſe two forts, ſituated within the terri- 
tory of Myſore, called Cranganore and Acottah. 
Theſe they had recently diſpoſed of by purchaſe | 
to the Rajah of Travancore, an ally of the Engliſh 
Company. Tippoo reſenting the conduct of the 
Dutch, and affirming that the Rajah had no right 
to make any ſuch purchaſe within the limits oft 
bis territory, marched a conſiderable military 


= force in the ſummer of 1789 againſt Cranganore, 


witha profeſſed intent to reduce it to his dominion. 
The conduct of the Rajah in making the purchaſe 
in queſtion, on ſo precarious and invidious a title, 
was ſeverely cenſured by the Government of Ma- 
dras; and Mr. Holland, the Preſident, warned 
; him to deſiſt from his ambitious deſigns. - 
In conſequence _ of the powe erſul mediation thus 
interpoſed, Tippoo withdrew his troops, ſtill, how- 


ever, aſſerting his claim to tlie feudal ſorereignty | 


of the forts, and offering, as it is ſaid, to ſubmit his 
pretenſions to any impartial. arbitration. But on 
the 1ſt of May, 1790, the Rajah, relying, as it 
afterw ard appear ed, on the ſupport of the {iperior 
1 Prefidency 
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/ 
Preſidency of Bengal, made an offenſive attack on 
the army of Tippoo Sultan; and the war having 
thus commenced, the Engliſh Government was 
bound in honor and jnftice to defend their ally, This 
the Company were the better enabled to do, not 
merely from their knowledge of the ſtate of France, 
but from the treaties they had actually formed 
with the Nizam of the Decan, and the Mahratta 
States, for the expreſs en of bumbling the 
power of Myſore. 
The grand Carnatic army immediately aſſem- 
bling, under the command of General Meadows, 
marched through the ſouthern or Colmbetens 
country, and penetrating the Gharwts or paſſes of 
the mountains, advanced towards the city of x 


* Seringapatam, the capital of! My ſore. 


On the weſtern ſideg the Bombay army, under | 
General Abercrombie, after redueing Cannanore 
and ſeveral other places on the coait, entered the | 


kingdom of Myſore ; which, notwithſtanding the 
_ pretended opprefſion of the Government, exhibited _ 


; every where the marks of the higheſt cultivation 
and proſperity. The Sultan defending himſelf with 
great reſolution, and no mean diſplay of military 
: {kill, General Meadows found himſelf under the ne- 
ceſlity of retreating to the v icinity of Madre as; where, 5 
in the month of December (1 790), Lord Cornwallis . 
aſſumed the command of the army in perſon. | 
The plan of the war N as now entirely changed, 
and 
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and a grand effort reſolved on, to force a paſſage to 
Seringapatam through the country lying direct 
weſtward of Madras. 

On the 21it of March, 1791, the important town 
of Bangalore was taken by ſtorm, with little loſs on 
the part of the Britiſh, but with a dreadful carnage 
of the unreſiſting garriſon. _ 
On the 13th of May, the army, by extrnordinary 7 

exertions, arrived in fi ight of the ſuperb capital of 
Myſore, defended by the Sultan in perſon: and, 
on the next day, an action took place, in which 
Tippoo was ſaid to be defeated; though he does 
not appear to have ſuſtained any very conſiderable 
loſs: and the fi elling of the Cavery (on an iſland. 
formed by the branches of which Scringapatam | 5 
ſituated), together with the w ant of proviſions, 
_ compelled Lord Cornw allis to begin his retreat to 
Bangalore, almoſt before bis victory could be 
announced. 1 | 
__ _ General Abercrombie, w ho had advanced through 
the Gharzis on the oppoſite ſide, with a view to form 
a junction with Lord Cornwallis, was now alſo ob- 
liged to lead back his army, fatigued, haraſled and 
diſappointed, over the mountains they had ſo lately 
and with ſuch difficulty paijed. During theſe tranſ- 
actions the troops of the Nizam and the Mahrattas 
kept diſcreetly aloof, leaving the burden of the 
war almoſt entirely to the Britiſh. 


But the next campaign, tor w vich Lord Corn- 
Wallis 
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wallis made unremitted prepar ations, opened under 
more favorable auſpices. 

Early in February, 1792, the eaſtern and weſtern 
armies, reſuming their former plan of operations, 
effected, before the end of the month, a junction 
under the walls of Seringapatam; the forces of 
the Peiſhwa and of the Nizam emcamping alſo „ 
a ſmall diſtance, and furniſhing to the Britiſh army 
a plentiful ſ upply of ſtores and proviſions. 
On the 7th of February, a general attack was 
made by moonlight on the lines of the Sultan, 
which was attended with important effects; Tip- 
poo being compelled to relinquiſh his former ad- 
vantageous poſition, which covered his capital, and 
Seringapatam was in conſequence of this defeat 
cloſely and completely inveſted. 

The ſituation of Tippoo being now in the higheſt 
degree alarming and almoſt hopeleſs, be thought 
proper to ſend a YVakeel to the camp of Lord Corn- 
wallis to ſue for peace ; which the Britiſh General 
granted on the ſevere terms, 1. Of his ceding one 
half of his dominions to ths Allied Powers. 2. Of - 
Paying three crores and thirty lacks of rupees, as 
an indemnification for the expences of the war. 
3. The releaſe of all priſoners ; ; and, 4. The de- 

livery of two of his ſons as hoſtages for the due 
8 performance of the treaty. 
On the 26th of Sa the Did each 
mounted o on an n elephant magnificently capariſoned, 
| proceeded 
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proceeded to the Britiſh camp, where they were 
received by Lord Cornwallis with all poſlible de. 
monſtrations of kindneſs and affection. The eldeſt, 
Abdul-Kalic, was about ten; the younger, Mirza- 
ud-Deen, about eight years of age. The Princes 
were attired in white muſlin robes, with red tur- 
| bans richly adorned with pearls, and they conduct- 
ed themſelves with a politeneſs and propriety which 
aſtoniſhed the ſpectators. 
On the 19th of March, 1792, the definite 
treaty, ſigned by the Sultan, was deliy 'ered by the 
young Princes, with great ſolemnity, into the hands 
of Lord Cornwallis; but the ſums. ſpecified in the 
ſecond article not being actually paid, the Princes 
ſtill remained under the * and "uy of 
| his Lordſhip. : 
Though the entire . of theſe traviac- | 
tions had not reached England when the affairs of | 
India came under the diſcuſſion of the Houſe of 
Commons, Mr. Dundas ſtated the general ſituation | 
of the Company to be in the higheſt degree flou- 
riſhing; and, by an intricate deduction of figures, 
he ſhewed the ſurplus of the Bengal revenue for 
the preceding year to be no leſs than eleven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. be flouriſhing ſtate of 
the revenue was however reinarked by Mr. Fran- = 


cis to be not preciſely the ſame thing with the flou- & 
riſhing ſtate of the country, which might be ill 
able to bear the weight of theſe impoſitions. The 
| . . ſeizures 5 
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ſeizures for non payment of the land revenue were, 
he ſaid, moſt alarmingly notorious: and he held in 
bis hand, at that moment, two Bengal advertiſe- 
ments, the one announcing the le of ſeventeen 
villages, the other of forty-two.” 

T bis diſcuſſion took place on the 5th of Jane: 


A and on the I 5th the ſeſſion cloſed with a ſpeech 


from the throne, in which his Majeſty expreſſed to 
the two Houſes ©. his great concern at the actual 


commencement of hoſtilities in different parts of 


Europe, aſſuring them that his principal care would 


be to preſerve 12 bis people the uninterrupted bleſ- 
{ings of PEACE.” 


The ſecond National Aſſembly of France met 
October 1, 1791. By an act of patriotic diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, very indiſereet in its nature, and perni- 
cious in its conſequences, the late. Aſſembly had 
deerced, that no perſon ſhould be eligible to two 
ſucceſſive legiſlatures. The preſent Afembly, 
therefore, was neceſiuily deſtitute of the expe- 
rience, and, according to the general opinion, of 
the talents likewiſe of the tormer. And being 
choſen at the preciſe period when the national re- 


5 ſentment was at the higheſt pitch, they were of a 


much more anti-monarchical complexion. The 
opening ſpeech of the King was received neverthe- 

leſs with great applauſe; and the Preſident replied 
im terms of confidence and reſpec, expreſſing the 
united with of the Aſſembly to 0 comply with the 


bener olent 
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benevolent and patriotic views of the King. © Such, 
Sire,“ ſaid he, “ is our duty, ſuch are our hopes, 
and the gratitude and blefiings of the people will 
be our reward.” The proſpect, however, was 
quickly overcaſt; By the King's expreſs deſire, on 
his acceptance of the Conſtitutional Act, a decree 
of indemnity had paſſed reſpecting the emigrants, | 
without any exception whatever, on the condition 
of their returning to their country within a limited 
time. But the Agent deputed on this commifſion 
to the Princes at Coblentz was not only treated 
With contempt and inſult, but actually impriſoned, 
on pretence of his want of paſſport. 
In conſequence of this outrage, and of the con- 
tinuancc of the hoſtile preparations of the emigrants, 
a decree paſſed the Afttmbly early in November 
(1791), declaring Prince Louis Staniſlaus Aavier 
to have forfeited, in caſe he do not return to the 
kingdom in two months, his eventual claim to the 
Regency; and, by a ſubſequent decrce, the Aſſem- 
bly pronounced the French hoſtilely aſſembled on 
the frontier, guilty of a conſpiracy againſt their 
country, in caſe they did not return before the iſt 
of January 1792; incurring thereby the forfeiture 
of their eſtates during their lives, but without pre- 
Judice to their children. 
On the 18th of November a ſevere decree paſſed 


the Aſſembly againſt the nonjuring Clergy, who 
were accuſed, with too much reaſon, of ſeditious and 
jucivic practic Cs. —— 0 
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To both theſe decrees the King, inſenſible or 


careleſs of conſequences, oppoſed his Royal veto. 
The Aſſembly, aſtoniſned at the conduct of the 
King, addrefled him to tak de efectual meaſures to 
prevent the dangers which menaced the country. 
The King, in reply, allured the Aflen ably, that the 
Emperor had done all that could be expected from 
1 faithful ally, by forbidding and diſperfing all 


aſlemblages of Emigrants within his ſtates. And. 
he had acqua ainted the Elector of Treves, that if 
he did not. , before the 15th of Januar Y, put a ſtop 


to all hoſtile diſpoſitions, he {hould be obliged to 
conſider him as the enemy of France. 


The Aſſembly, however, were not lulled to ſe- 
curity by theſe empty profeſi ons. Whatever was 
done in favor of the emigrants by the German f 
Princes, was plainly done under the ſanction of 


the Emperor; and it was now publicly known that 


the e had, in concert with the King of 
Pruſlia, ſigned a Co: nvention at Pilnitz in S: IXONy, | 
Augult 1791, in the higheſt degree inimical to 


France, although no intimation bad been given 
of this tranſaction from the Executive Power to 


the Alſembly. 


15 'T he ſhort- lived popularity of the King w as now 
vaniſhed, never to return. Acddrefies were pre- 
ſented to the Allembly from every quarter of the 


kingdom, indicating their diſlätisfaction with the 


Court, and their conſidence in the firmneſs and pa- 


triotiſin 
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triotiſm of the Aſſembly. M. de Montmorig, 
unable to withſtand the torrent, reſigned his office, 
and M. de Leſſart ſucceeded. 

The republican party, in conſequence of the 
incetlant tergiverſations of the Monarch, gained 
great ſtrength; and, forming themſelves into a 
_ club or ſociety, aftembling at the Convent of the 
Jacobin Friars, recently diflolved, they acquired 

the popular and fince famous appellation of Ja- 
coBiNs. The friends of monarchy, on the other 
hand, had, from a ſimilarity of circumſtances, ob- 
tained the name of Feuillans. 
The deſigns of Leopold eradually anfolded: 
On the 21ſt of December, official notice was given 
to the French Ambaſlador at the Court of Vienna, 
that the Emperor, underſtanding the EleQor of 
Treves to be under apprehenſions from France, 
had been conſtrained to order Marſhal Bender to. 
march to his relief and protection. 
I be King, in communicating this intelligence 
4 to the Aſſembly, affected great ſurpriſe at the re- 
ſolution of the. Emperor. He could not per- 
ſuade bimſelf that the gouodw diſpoſitions of the Em- 
peror were changed; and withed to believe that 
his Imperial Majeſty had been deceived as to the 
ſtate of facts, and been made to ſappoſe that the 
Elector had indecd fulfilled all the dutics of good - 
neighborhood. £ 
Preparations were now at laſt made or war ; but 
the 
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the deſigns of the Emperor not being as yet ripe 
for execution, the Elector of Treves thought fit 
on a ſudden to change his tone, and to engage that 
within eight days the hoſtile aſſemblages within 
his dominions ſhould be entirely diſperſed. 
"THE public diſcontents and clamors againſt the 
King riſing very high, and being charged almoſt 
openly with treachery to the Nation, his Majeſty 
was pleaſed to write (February 17, 1792) a letter 
to the Aſſembly, contradicting in very hanghty 
terms theſe injurious reports, propagated by evil- 
minded people to alarm the public, and calumniate 
his intentions. Nothing, he adds, keeps him at 
Paris but his wiLL; and whenever he has reaſons to 
leave it, he will not diſguiſe them.“ f 
I be cor reſpondence between the Courts of Paris ; 
and Vienna being laid before the Afembly on the 
2d of March, it appeared that the Imperial troops 
in the Netherlands would ſhortly amount to 
ninety thouſand men. And the diſpatch of the 
Prince de Kaunitz (February 17) openly avowed 
the concert formed with other powers for prefere- 
ing unimpaired the Monarchy of France; and was 
throughout expreſſed in terms of menace and hoſ- 
: tility, which left no doubt as to the ultimate deter- 
mination of the Imperial Court. The Aſſembly, 
inflamed with this intelligence, rathly and precipi- 
tately impeached M. de Leſſart for criminal con- 
Vol. IV. 18 „„ cealment 
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cealment and diſobedience. He was ſucceeded 
by M. Dumourfer. 
On the firſt of March (1792) died faddenty of a 
i malignant fever, the Emperor Leopold II. He was 
ſucceeded by his forr Francis II. under the title of 
King of Hungary; but he was after a ſhort interval 
elected Emperor of the Romans. This event made 
not the leaſt change in the ſyſtem of Auſtrian po- 
licy. Scarcely was the new Monarch feated on 
his throne, when he communicated to the Court of 
Berlin his determination firictly and literally to ad- 
here to the terms of the treaty of Pilnitz. The 
King of France at this period, in conformity to his 
weak and wavering policy, made another effort to 


regain the ground he had loſt, by nominating 


March 23, after various unpopular diſmiſſions and 
appointments, M. Roland to the interior depart- 
ment, M. Claviere to that of Finance, and ſoon 
after M. Servan to be Miniſter of Warmen who 
poſſeſod the entire eſteem and confidence of the 
Nation. 
The categorical anf er ef the Conn of Vienna 
"ot length arrived, inſiſting, « x. on the reſtitution 

of the feudal rights of the German Princes i in Lor- 

raine and Allace; 2 2. the reftoration of Avignon 
to the Pope; and 3. upon adequate ſatisfaction 
that the neighboring powers ſhall have no reaſon 


ſor the apprehenſion w hich aroſe from the preſent 
1 weaknes 
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weakneſs of the internal Government of France.“ 
The firſt two of theſe propoſitions being inadmiſſi- 
ble, and the laſt unintelligible, war was on the 2oth 
of April declared againſt the King of Hungary. 

At this criſis a very remarkable letter was written 
in confidence by the King of France to the King 
of England, doubtleſs by advice of his preſent po- 
pular Miniſters, expreſſing in the molt flattering 
terms his obligations to his Britannic Majeſty for 
| his impartial conduct, and making the moſt eager 
advances to the formation of a treaty of amity and 

alliance. © Between our two countries, ſays the 
French Monarch, new connections ought to take 
place, I thin I ſee the remains of that rivalſhip 5 
which has done ſo much miſchief to both, daily 1 
wearing away. It becomes two Kings who have 
diſtinguiſhed their reigns by a conſtant deſire to 


promote the happineſs of their people, to connect 


themſelves by ſuch ties as will appear to be du- 
rable in proportion as the two nations ſhall have 
clearer views of their own intereſts. I conſider the 
ſucceſs of the alliance, i in which I w iſh you to con- 
cur with as much zeal as I do, as of the higheſt | 
importance. I conſider it as neceſlary to the ſta- 
bility of the reſpective conſtitutions, and the in- 
ternal tranquillity of our. two kingdoms ; and I 
will add, that our union ougut to COMMAND 


PEACE to EUROPE.“ 


It was indeed evident that at this period England 
Cc 2 — 5 might 
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might have commanded peace upon her own terms. 
Never did this country appear in a higher and 
more exalted point of view than at this moment ; 
but from that fatality which has governed almoſt 
invariably the counſels of the preſent reign, the _ 
ſuffered the glorious golden opportunity to paſs 
by unnoticed and unimproved. A diſtant and 
_ evaſive anſwer was returned; England, it was af- 
firmed, could not mediate without the aſſent and 


approbation of both the parties not recollecting I 


certainly the late armed mediation in favor of the 
Ottoman Porte. And the patriots of France ſaw 
clear! ly from t this moment, that the utmoſt they had 
to expect from the policy of the Engliſh Court 
was a cold and ſuip; icious neutrality. | 
On the commene ement of hoſtilities M. Ro- 
chambeau was conſtituted Commander in Chief of 
the French armies, a ſeparate command being con- 
ferred on M. de Fayette. The war began with an 
unſir eceſsful attack upon the cities of Tournay and 
Mons. M. Rochamb eau, conceiving diſguſt at the 
conduct of the War Miniſter, reſigned his com- 
mand to M. Luckner, a veteran officer, by birth a 
foreigner, and who had acquired great reputation 
in the German war of 1756—being then in the 7 
ſervice of Hanover. The new General did not 
_ diſappoint the expectations of the public. On the 
18th of June the important town of Courtray ſur- 
rendered to the arms of Fr ance, and the example of 
Courtray 
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Courtray was ſoon followed by Menin, Ypres, and 


"ts Ghiſlain; but on a ſudden, to the aſtoniſhinent 


of the world, theſe conqueſts were evacuated, and 
the French armics retreated to their former ſtations 


in France. _ Marſhal Luckner ſubſequently de- 


clared, that in this buſineſs he acted in ſtrict con- 


formity to the poſitive orders received from the 
King, who by this time had again adopted violent 
and dangerous counſels. Into this perpetua! flue- 


tuation of ſyſtem there enters without doubt at 


leaſt as much of imbecility as of treachery. Hav- 


ing no clear diſcernment of his own intereſt, and 
placing no rehance upon his own judgment, - 
was willing in a ſituation of unparalleled difficulty 
to make trial of any plan that was recommended 
to him from any quarter. It was truly ſaid of him, 5 
Le dernier vent avoit preſque toujours raiſon avec 


lui.” At the preſent criſis his characteriſtic w cak- 


neſs ſeemed to h the limits of abſolute i in- 


7 uation, 


On the 6th of June a deer ce paſſed the Affembly y. 


on the ſuggeſtion of the Military Committee, for 


forming a camp of twenty thouſand men in the 


vicinity of Paris, ” o this the King refuſed his ſanc- 
tion. The decree againſt the refractory clergy, | 


which with ſome variations had a ſecond time paſſed 


the Aſſembly, was alſo rendered ineffectual by the 


royal veto; and to crow all, the Ring on the 


12th of June announced in perſon to the Aflembly 
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the diſmiſſion of the popular Miniſters Rolapd, 
Servan, and Claviere: and in a ſhort time M. Du— 
mourier alſo reſigned his office. Previous to this 
event M. Roland wrote that celebrated letter to 
the King, which, had it not been written otherwiſe 
in the rolls of Fate or Providence, might have ſaved 
the Monarch and the Monarchy. © The fermen- 
tation is extreme,” ſays this firm and virtuous pa- 
triot, © in the various parts of the empire; it will 
burſt upon us with a DREADPVL EXPLOSION, unleſs 
it be calmed by, a well-founded confidence in your 
Majeſty's intentions : but this confidence will not 
be eſtabliſhed by mere promiſes and proteſtations 
it can reſt upon facts only. The French Nation 
know their Conſtitution can ſuſtain itſelf; that Go- 
vernment will have all neceffury aid whenever your 
Majeſiy, wiſhing well to the Conſtitution, ſhall. 
ſapport the Legiſlative Body by cauſing their de- 


crecs to be, executed, and remove erery pretext _ 


for popular diſſattzfaction, and every hope of the 
malcontents. The Revolution is eſtabliſhed in the 


public mind; it will be completed by the effuſion 
of blood, if wiſtom do not guard againſt evils which 


can YET be prevented. If force were recurred to, 


all France would rife with indignation ; and, dif- : 
tracted by the horrors of a civil war, ſhe would 


_ diſplay that gloomy energy, the parent of virtues = 


and of crimes, ever fatal to thoſe who provoke * 
After this fatal ſtep, a ſucceſſion of Miniſters, or 


phantoms 
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phantoms of Miniſters, paſſed rapidly over the 
ſtage; the general ſtate of things verged towards 
anarchy, the pillars of the State ſeemed to bow, and 
the fabric of Government tottered to its fall. 

On the 2oth of June an immenſe crowd aſſem- 
bled in the gardens of the Tuilleries, and, the gates 
of the Palace being thrown open, the populace en- 
tered into the apartment of the King. One of their 
leaders, more daring than. the reſt, producing a red 

cap, the 1) ymbol of Liberty, deſired the King to put 
it on. He complicd ; and, in anſwer to the inceflant | 
and clamorous demands of the mob, he repeatedly 


declared, „that it was his firm intention to pre- _— 


ſerve the Conſtitution inviolate.“ Though the in- 


ſults which the unfortunate Monarch was com- 


pelled to endure were grievous, no further 1 injury 
was ſuſtained, and at the approach of night the 
people were perſuaded to diſperſe. The King 
made a formal complaint of this outrage to the 
Aſſembly; but, in the preſent ſituation of things, 
they could as eaſily. calm the ſtorms of the ocean 


as the tumults of the people. 


At this criſis M. de Fayette, quitting his army : 
without leave or propriety, preſented himſelf unex- 
pectedly at the bar of the Aſſembly, beſeeching, or 
rather demanding, of them * to ſave their country 
from ruin, by diflolving the factious clubs, and 
inflicting exemplary bunten on the late dif- PI 
turbers of the public peace,” By this moſt im- 

Cc 1 prudent 
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prudent and unwarrantable ſtep that General en- 
tirely loſt the confidence of the Nation, and in- 
curred for this dangerous and unconſtitutional in- 
terference the ſevere cenſure of the Aſſembly; and 
he returned in a ſhort time full of reſentment and 
chagrin to his poſt in the army. 
On the iſt of July it was proclaimed by the Aſ- 
ſembly, © that the country was in danger.” © Your 
Conſtitution, citizens, ſay they, reſtores the princi- 
5 ples of eternal juſtice; a league of Kings is formed 
| to deſtroy it—their battalions are advancing. oy & 
political horizon in, France exhibited the deepeſt 
gloom. On the 14th of July the third anniver- 
tary of the Revolution was celebrated ; but inſtcad 
of the animating ſhout of Vive le Roi! nothing 
Vw as heard but the clamorous vociferations of Vi- N 
vent les Jacobins ! A bas le VTO 5 
It was in a ſhort time after this ceremony an- 
nounced, that the combined armies of Auſtria and 
Pruſſia had entered France under the Duke of 
Brunſwie, who had on the 25th of July iſſued a 
_ proclamation which ſeemed purpoſely calculated 


to complete the ruin of the King. In this famous | 


manifeſto the moſt dreadful vengeance is de- 
= nounced againſt the French nation. Such of 


5 them as are found 1 in arms againſt the troops of the 


allied powers, are threatened to be puniſhed as 
REBELS to their King, and deſtroyers of the pub- 

lic tranquility 8 ; and the city of Paris, in caſe the 
King, 
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King, Queen, and the Royal Family are not im- 
mediately ſet at liberty, is to be delivered up to the 
horrors of military execution. 

This filled up the meaſure of the popular 5 
It was not doubted but the King had authorized 
the uſe thus made of his name, and matters were 

almoſt immediately brought to a crifis. On the 3d 
of Auguſt M. Petion at the head of the ſections of 
Paris appeared at the bar of the National Aſſembly, 
to demand the pECHEANCE of the King. A peti- 
tion of the ſame tenor was preſented by a countleſs 
multitude on the 6th, and the Aſſembly had ap- 
pointed the 1oth of Auguſt to decide upon this 
grand queſtion; but the diſcuſſion was dreadfully 
anticipated. Early on the morning of the roth 
the palace of the Tuilleries was attacked by the 
Pariſian populace; and being reſolutely defended 
by the Swits Guards, a moſt bloody conflict took 
place, which terminated in the total defeat and de- 
liruction of the Guards, and the complete triumph 
of the Pariſians. The King at the commencement 
of the engagement had—not certainly in the ſpirit 
of Henry IV.—made his retreat acroſs the gardens 
of the Tuilleries, with the Queen, to the Hall * 
the Aſſembly, who continued their ſitting in the 
midſt of this unc xaimpled ſcene of terror and con- 
fuſion, and the inceſſant noiſe of muſquetry and 
cannon, All freedom of deliberation was now at an 
end. A decree — without debate, declaring 
the 
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the Executive Power ſuſpended, and ſummoning a 
National Convention to meet on the 20th of Sep- 
tember. The King and Queen meanwhile were 
committed cloſe priſoners to the Temple. A moſt 
ſpirited juſtiſicatory declaration of the meaſure of 
ſuſpenſion was publithed by the Aſlembly, con- 
eluding with theſe words: “ We have diſcharged 
our duty in ſeizing with courage on the only means 
of preſerving liberty that occurred to our conſide- 
ration; we ſhall be ſpared remorſe at leaſt, nor 
| ſhall we have to reproach ourſelves with having 
ſeen a means of ſaving our country and not hay- 
ing embraced it.” 

On the following day a new Provifional Execu- 
tive Council was appointed, conſiſting of the popu- 
lar Miniſters Roland, Servan, and Clavi iere, diſ- 
miſſed by the King; to whom was added M. Le 
Brun, as Miniſter of Foreign Affairs. M. Luckner, 
M. Dumourier now acting in the capacity of Gene- 
ral in the Army, and the other Commanders, ſub- 
mitted with readineſs to the authority of the Afſlem- 
bly. M. Fayette alone attempted refiſtance ; but 
finding himſelf wholly unſupported by his troops, 


he was obliged to make a precipitate eſcape. Being 


intercepted in his flight, and delivered up to the 
Pruſſians, he was committed cloſe priſoner to the 
fortreſs of Spandan, where he has been treated 
with a ſeverity not to be wholly aſcribed to the 
part taken by him | in the late Revolution. The 

5 combined 
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combined armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia in the mean 
time made a rapid and alarming progreſs. The 
town of Longwy ſurrendered on the 21ſt of Au- 
guſt, and in a few days afterwards that of Verdun ; 
yet even in theſe circumſtances the National Aſ- 
ſembly had the magnanimity to declare war againſt 
the King of Sardinia, who had given repeated and 
flagrant proofs of his hoſtile * _ 
France. | 
Since the depoſition of the King the cis] bad 
been filled with perſons accuſed or ſuſpected of | 
qiſaffection to the exiſting government; and a 
fort of phrenſy ſeizing the populace on the expected 
approach of the Duke, the priſons were forced 
open on the night of the 24 of September, and a 
molt horrid and indiſcriminate maſſacre of the pri- 
ſoners took place. It is ſaid that, application being 
made on, this occaſion to M. Danton, Miniſter of 
 JesTrex, to interpoſe his authority in order to put 
a ſiop to theſe deteſiable enormities, he replied, | 
„When the people have done their parts. I will oo 
perform mine.” 
On the 2oth of September the Naticndl Con- 
vention met at Paris, and- a decree immediately 
patled by acclamation for the eternal abolition of 
Royalty in France. Such had been the inſidious 
' negligence of the Court, that the country was 
 - wholly unprepared for its defence ; and M. Du- 
mourier, to whom the deſtiny of France was now 


_ entruſted, 
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entruſted, could ſcarcely oppoſe thirty thouſand 
men to the army of the Duke of Brunſwic, con- 
ſiſting of eighty thouſand, With this ſmall force 
he determined to make his ſtand at the Foreſt of 
Argonne, the paſſes of which, after repeated at- 
tempts, the Duke found himſelf unable to force. 
The French army receiving continual reinforce- 
ments, and the Pruſſians ſuffering under the united 
evils of ſickneſs and famine, he was compelled to 
the humiliating neceſſity of commencing his re- 
treat on the iſt of October, and by the 18th the 
Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies had completely eva- 
cuated F rance “. By this time the French arms 


* The noble Opt of Buchanan on the retreat of the Em- 
peror Charles V. from Metz, addreſſed to Henry II. King of 
France, is admirably applicable to the retreat of Brunſwie, and 

5 the triumph of Dumourier. „ 


. Tu bellicoſæ dux hone Genie 

Sperare promptam cuncta ſuperbiam 
Compeſcuiſti: tu dediſti 
Indomito Hauke furori. 


Quis vultus illi? qui dolor intimis 
Arſit medullis ? Spiritus impotens 
Cum clauſtra ſpectaret Moſellæ 

Et juvenum intrepidam coronam. 


Sic unda rupes ſævit in obvias; 
Clauſus caminis ignis inæſtuat 5 
HFyrcana ſic tigris cruento 
PDente ſuas furit in catenas,” 

were 
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were triumphant in every quarter. General Mon- 
teſquiou entering Savoy on the 20th of September, 
was received with joyful acclamation at Chamberri 


the capital, and the whole country ſubmitted almoſt 
without reſiſtance. On the other fide, the fortreſs 
of Montalban and the entire county of Nice were 


conquered by General Anſelm. On the banks of 


the Rhine General Cuſtine diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


the moſt brilliant ſucceſſes reducing ſucceſſively 


the cities of Worms, Spire, Mentz, and Frankfort. 


Early 1 in November General Dumourier entered 


the Auſtrian Netherlands; and on the 5th of No- 
vember, a day ſacred to liberty, attacking the 
Auſtrian entrenchments at Jemappe near Mons, 
he gained a moſt complete and ſignal victory, the 
conſequences of which were deciſive as to the fate 


of the Netherlands. Mons inſtantly ſurrendered. 
 Tournay, Oſtend, Ghent, and Antwerp ſoon fol- 


lowed ; and on the 14th the French General made 


his triumphal entry into Bruſſels. And before 


| the end of the eur, the whole of the Auſtrian 


Low Countries, Luxembourg only excepted, to- 
gether with the city and territory of Liege. were 
ſubjected by the victorious arms of France. Such 
were the aſtoniſhing effects of that glorious en- 


. thuſiaſm, which can only be inſpired by the love 
of FREEDOM ©! 


* Long had the Giant form on Gallia's plains 
Inglorious ſlept, unconſcious of his chains; 


Round 
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In the midſt of the exultation occaſioned by 
this unexampled ſeries of triumphs, a deeree was 
paſſed by acclamation in the Aſſembly November 


19, 1792, in the following terms ;—© The Na- 
tional Convention declare, in the name of the 


French Nation, that they will grant fraternity and 


aſſiſtance to all thoſe people who with to procure 


liberty. And they charge the Exccutive Power 


to ſend orders to the Generals to give aſſiſtance 
to ſuch pcople; and to defend citizens who have 


ſuffered and are now ſuffering i in the cauſe of . 


berty. 


This famous decree, which deſerved to be con- 


ſidered in no other lebt than as a magnificent 


| Round his 8 limbs were * a thouſand ſtriogs 
By the weak hands of Confeſſors and Kings; 55 
O*er his cloſed eyes a triple veil was bound, 
And fteely rivets locked him to the ground: 
While ſtern Baſtille with iron cage inthralls 

His folded limbs, and hems in marble walls. 

— Touch'd by the patriot flame, he rent amaz'd 
The flimſy bonds, and round and round him gaz'd; 
Starts up from earth, above the admiring throng 
| Lifts his coloffal form, and towers along: 

High o'er his fees his hundred arms he rears, 8 
Ploughſhares his ſwords, and pruning-hooks his ſpears; $5 
Calls to the good and brave with voice that rolls 

| Like Heaven's own thunder round the echoing poles ; : 

_ Gives to the winds his banner broad unfurl'd, 

And gathers 21 in its lade the living wok l p. 

Daawir' 5 Boraxic Ganpuy. : 
and 
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and empty vaunt, was productive of very ſtrange 
and ſerious conſequences. Two other decrees of 
the Aſſembly alſo demand a ſpecific notice: the 
one erecting the Duchy of Savoy into an 84th 
department of the French Republic, contrary to 
a fundamental article of the Conſtitution, by which 
ſhe renounced all foreign conqueſt : the other, 
on the capture of Antwerp, declaratory of the 
freedom of nav igation on the river Scheldt. 
| Before we revert to the affairs of Gr eat Britain, 
it may be proper tranſiently to notice the ſituation 
of the different Powers of Europe not actually en- 
gaged 1 in the cr1/ade againſt France. 
Great pains had been taken by the Courts of 7 
Vienna and St. Peterſburg to engage the Repub- 
lic of Poland in the laſt war againſt Turkey; and 
the King of Poland had been perſonally preſent at 
the memorable interview of Cherſon. But the 
ſervile dependency on Ruſſia, i in which the Re- 
public had been held fince the æra of the acceſ- 
ſion of Staniſlaus, was odious to the Poles; and a 
new intereſt—that of Pxuss1a—had lately gained 
the aſcendency in the Diet, under the favorable 
auſpices of which Poland ſeemed for a time to re- 
cover ſome ſhare of importance in the European | 
ſcale of power. The propoſition of war was re- 
jected; and a treaty of amity and defenſive alli- 
ance concluded with Pruſſia Pebruary 1799. In 
» the 
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the Diet held at Warſaw May 1791, a new con- 
ſtitutional code was announced and promulgated, 
to the great joy of the nation, deeply ſenſible of 
the evils reſulting from her former inefficient and 
defective form of government. By the new oy. 
mula the crown of Poland was declared to be he- 
reditary, and the executive power veſted ſolely in 
the Monarch. The privileges of the Ariſtocracy 
were circumſcribed within narrower limits, and 
the bleſſings of liberty in ſome degree extended 
to the maſs of the people. The King of Pruſſia, 
by his Ambaſſador at Warſaw, formally congratu— 
lated the King and the Republic of Poland on this 
happy event. But ſoon the ſcene totally changed. 
The Empreſs of Ruſſia declared her entire diſap- 
probation of the late Revolution, and, as the gua- 
rantee of the former Confiitution, or dercd an army 
of one hundred thouſand men to enter the ter- 
ritories of the Republic. 
Finding no force ſufficient to flop, or r ſcarcely 
: to impede | their progreſs, the Ruſſian Generals 


proceeded to Warſaw ; and the whole country be- 


ing now in their hands, the new Conſtitution was 
forcibly and totally annulled at the enſuing Diet 
.- of Grodno. The King of Pruffia, far from inter- 
poſing in their behalf, with unexampled and un 
bluſhing perſidy embraced eagerly the opportu- 
nity of profiting by t their Ss and concluded 

9 55 TY with 
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with the Empreſs a ſecond partition "renty, by 
which the provinces of Volhinia, Podolia, and the 
Ukraine, with the half of Lithuania which re- 
mained to Poland on the former diviſion, were aſ- 
ſigned to Ruſſia. And nearly the whole of Great 
Poland, with the cities of Dantzick and Thorn, 
was allotted to the King of Prufſia, from whom 
this new acquiſition of territory received the ap- 
pellation of South Pruſſia. The Manifeſto of 8 
Court of Berlin publiſhed on this occafion, and in 
vindication of theſe proceedings, declared with 
effrontery unparalleled, * that the Poles, miſled 
by deſigning men, had eſtabliſhed a Government 
ſubverſive of all order in ſociety, and deſtructive 


of all happineſs amongſt individuals.” All theſe 


| outrages and uſurpations the Diet of Grodno, e. 


duced to the loweſt ſtate of national humiliation, 
was ultimately compelled to ratify. 


The affairs of Sweden, ſince the termination = 


"the war with Ruſlia, remained in a Perplexed 
and critical ſituation. The King of Sweden ſum- 
moned, in the beginning of 1792, a Diet to meet 
at Gefle, a ſolitary and obſcure place on the bor- 
ders of the Bothnic Gulf, 70 miles from Stock- 


| holm. During the ſitting of the Diet the town Day 


was filled with troops. Notwithſtanding theſe 
precautions, the demands and expectations of the 

King were by no means anſwered ; and the Diet 
Was finally diſſolved in anger. On his return to 

Vol. IV. Da Stock- 
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Stockholm he was aſſaſſinated at a maſquerade by 
an officer of the name of Engerſtrom, actuated 
by the enthuſiaſin of public and the rancor of 
perſonal revenge, 

He was ſuceceded by his ſon Guſtavus 7:4 - 
youth of fourteen years of age: and the Regency 

was veſted in the hands of the Duke of Suder- 
mania, brother to the late King, who has con- 
ducted himſelf in his high office with ſingular 
prudence and propriety. It was generally under- 

ſtood that Guſtavus III. had acceded to the o 
SPIRACY of SOVEREIGNS againſt France, and had 
even propoſed to take the command of the com- 
bined armies in perſon; but the Regent main- 
| tained a ſtrict. and ſcrupulous neutrality. The 
fame wiſe plan was alſo ſteadily purſued by Den- 
mark, under the excellent and admirable admi- 


niſtration of Count Bernſtorff. The Italian and 


Helvetic Republics adopted the ſame ſafe and ſa- 
5 lutary ſyſtem. Spain alone appeared wavering and 
indeciſive, agitated by the alternate fluctuations of 55 
policy and paſſion. 
In conſequence of the tranſactions of the 10th 


On of Auguſt, and the virtual depofition of the French 
5 Monarch, Lord Gower, the Engliſh Ambaſſador 


at Paris, received orders from the Court of London 
to quit the kingdom, on the ſlight and frivolous 
pretext, that, the functions of Royalty being ſuſ- 
proved, his miſſion was at an end. This recall 
Was 
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was conſidered by the leading men in France, as 
a certain and very ominous indication of the en- 
mity of the Britiſh Court: nevertheleſs, as a de- 
monſtration of their moderation, and ſolicitude for 
peace, M. Chauvelin the French Ambaſſador ſtill 
remained in London, though from this period un- 
acknowledged in any public or authoriſed capa- 
city. The recall of the Engliſh Ambaſſador at 

this critical moment, on the ground ſtated by the 


| Engliſh Court, ſeemed to imply that appointments 


of this nature are a mere matter of form and 
compliment between Sovereigns: but if Ambaſ- 
ſadors are confidered in a higher an juſter light, 


ns the neceffury means of in ercourſe between na- 


tion and nation, never could the recall of an Am- 
baſſa lor take place at a period when his preſence | 
and ſervices were more indiſpenſable. 
On the ſucceſs of the French arms in Flanders, 
the Court of London gave a ſtill farther proof of 
their inimical diſpoſition, by making an eager, 
officious, and unſolicited offer of aſſiſtance to the 
States General in cafe of need. But their High 
Mightinefles declared themſelves under no appre- 


| henfion of attack. Alfo, in direct violation of the 


Commercial Tr eaty, an excluſive embargo was 
laid on veſſels freighted with corn for France. 
The cauſes of the depoſition of the French Mo- 
narch, and the nature of the Provocations and in- 
—— D da — Juries 
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juries whick preceded and produced that event, 
not being ſufficiently underſtood in England, it 
made an impreſſion very unfavorable upon the 
minds of the generality of the people, already bi- 
aſſed and perverted by the influnmatory declama- 
tions of Mr. Burke and his partiſans. And the 
horrid maſſacres of September completely alienated 
their minds from the Revolution, although theſe 
deteſtable enormities could not in any rational 
ſenſe be ſaid to originate in the Revolution, but 
merely and ſolely in the oppoſition made to its 
eſtabliſhment. The nation was on a ſudden ſtruck 
with terror at the idea of any political innovation of 
any kind; and the very name of RRFORM became 
the ſubject of violent and indiſcriminate Too 
bation. 
Under the impr «Gon of this prevailing prepoſ- 
| ſeſſion, an Aſſociation openly countenanced by Go- 
vernment was formed in London for the protec- 
tion of Liberty and Property againſt Republicans 1 
and Levellers; and an inumerable multitude of 
pamphlets, in the popular form of letters dialogues | 
and narratives, were circulated by this means 
throughout the kingdom, inculcating an unreſerv- 


ed ſubmiſſion to Government, on the old exploded 5 


principles of Toryiſm and High Churchiſin. In 
done of the moſt notorious of theſe tracts it was 
urged. in fayor of Monarchy, 5 chat the King 1s 
| 1 in 
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in ſcripture called the LoxD's AN OIN TED; but 
who, ſay theſe profound politicians, ever heard of 
an ANOINTED REPUBLIC!“ 

The rage of aflociating ſpread rapidly through 
the kingdom ; and in every county, and almoſt 
every town, reſolutions were ſubſcribed ſtrongly 
expreſſive of loyalty and attachment to the King 
and Conſtitution, and abhorrence of all levelling 
and republican doctrines. The populace enter- 
ing with violence into theſe ſentiments, and 
their paſſions being by the methods now put in 
practice dangerouſly excited, the cry of Cyurcn 
and RING was vociferated with tremendous cla- 
mors from the Tamar to the Tweed; from the 
Cliffs of Dover to the Hills of Cheviot. 

Previous to this extraordinary diſplay of loyalty, , 
it had been not unuſual for the violent zealots of 
Republicaniſm in England to tranſmit addreſſes 
to the Convention, declaratory in high-flown terms 
of their applauſe and admiration. The moſt re- 
markable of theſe, entitled © An Addreſs from ſe- 
veral Patriotic Societies in England,” was preſent- 
ed November 7, at the bar of the Convention, 
containing, in addition to the accuitomed compli- 
mentary cations the moſt indecent and inde- 
ſenſible reflections upon the Government and 
Conſtitution of their own country.“ Whilſt fo- 
_ reign plunderers ravage your territories (ſay theſe 
Adar ellers), an 0 'd part of mankind, for getting 

Y 5 d 3 their 
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their own evils, are ſenſible only of yours, and ad- 
dreſs their fervent prayers to the Gop of the uni- 
verſe that he may be favorable to your cauſe, 
with which theirs is ſo mitmately connected. De- 
graded by an oppreſſive ſyſtem of inquiſition, the 
inſenſible but continual encroachments of which 
quickly deprived this nation of its boaſted liberty, 
and reduced it almoſt to that ahje& ſtate of ſla- 
very from which you have ſo gloriouſly emanci- 
pated yourſelves—F1VE THOUSAND Engliſh ci- 
tizens, fired with indignation, have the courage 
to ſtep forward to reſcue their country from that 
opprobrium which has been thrown on it by the 
baſe conduct of thoſe who are inveſted with power. 
—We ſee with concern that the Elector of Ha- | 
nover unites his troops to thoſe of traitors and 
' robbers: but the King of England will do well to 
remember that England is not Hanover. Should 
HE forget this, ws will not forget it.” The Pre- 


__fident of the Convention, in his ter to this 5 


daring and inſolent Addreſs, had the extreme in- 

diſcretion to uſe expreſſions full of reſpect and 

complacency. * The ſentiments of five thouſand 
Britons,” ſaid he, © devoted openly to the cauſe 


of mankind, exiſt without doubt iv the hearts of all . 


the freemen in England.“ And what is ſtill more 


” ſurpriſing, copics of the Addreſs W ere ordered to 


be ſent to all the armies and departments of the 


Republic, 8 
The 
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f 
'The true key to this moſt impolitic, raſh, and 
inſulting conduct of the Convention, ſo far as the 


acts of a democratic Aſſembly, too oft proceeding 


from the impulſe of the moment, can be traced to 
ſyſtem, is, that in conſequence of the number of 
oſtentatious, but really inſignificant addreſſes pre- 
ſented at their bar, they were moſt egregiouſly 
deceived with reſpect to the ſentiments of the 


people of England at this period; and they fan- 


cied that, by gratifying their reſentment againſt 


the Court, they ſhould at the ſame time recom- 


mend themſelves to the Nation at lar ge, with 


whom it is certain that they N wiſhed to 


cultivate. a good. under * 


The 


During the whole of our journey, ſays an intelligent travel- 
ler (December 17592), we remarked that the apprehenſion of a 
War with England was. peculiarly painful to the French. Though. 
fluſhed with their late ſucceſſes, and confident againſt a world in 
arms, it was evident there was nothing they dreaded more than 
ſuch an event; not merely on account of the miſchief that might 


enſue, but becauſe it would force them to regard as enemies the 
only nation in Europe they conſidered as their friends, —AlL 
along the road they anxiouſly aſked us what we thought would 
be the conſequence of the armament in England? We frankly _ 
told them we preſumed it would be war; and generally obſerved 
a moment of ſilence and dejection follow the delivery of our opi- 
nion. The imminence of hoſtilities, however, in no degree di- 


miniſhed the reſpect they ſhewed us as Engliſhmen: and not 
only we did not meet with any thing like an inſult in the whole 


of our tour, but, on the contrary, we experienced every where 


. - 4 5 particular 
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The decree of the 9th of November filled up 
the meaſure of their iniquity in the view of the 
Court of London ; and in combination with the 
obnox1ous addrefles, it was regarded as little leſs 
than an act. of open aggreſſion. Certainly the 
Engliſh Government had juſt cauſe of reſentment, 
and an undoubted right to adequate reparation. 
Unhappily the Court of London, inflamed with 
indignation, ſought not reparation merely, but 
revenge. Her meaſures being now determined 
7 a Royal Proclamation was iſſued December 1, 

1792, announcing the alarming intelligence,“ that 
notwithſtanding the late proclamation of the 2Iſt 
of May, the utmoſt induſtry was ſtill employed 
8 by evil-difpoſed perſons within the kingdom, act- 
ing in concert with perſons in foreign parts, with 
A view to ſubvert the Laws and Conſtitution; and 
that a ſpirit of tumult and diforder, thereby excited, 
particular kindneſs and attention, They ſcemed eager to court 
our good opinion; and frequently begged us not to aſcribe to a 
u hole nation the faults of individuals, and not to charge their 
Government with diſorders its preſent ſtate of vacillation render- 
ed it incompetent to repreſs.— I confeſs I ſhould never have ſuſ- 
peed that I was travelling among a nation of ſavages, madinen, 
and aſſaſſi 8—1 bhould rather have wiſhed with SHAKESPEARE, 


That theſe contending kingdoms, 5 
an To France, whoſe very ſhores look pale 


With envy of each other” 8 happineſs, 
May loſe their Raked. 
ps F ide (6 Tour through the Theatre of w ar 1992.” ; 
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had lately ſhewn itſelf in acts of riot and IxsuR“ 
RECTION—And that, theſe cauſes moving him 
thereto, his Majeſty had reſolved forthwith to em- 
body part of the militia of the kingdom.” 

On the ſame day another proclamation was il 
ſued for convening the Parliament (which ſtood 
prorogued to the 3d of January, 1793) on the 

13th of December; the law requiring, that if 
ihe militia be drawn out during the receſs of Par- 
: liament, and this it can only he in caſe of inva- 
ſion or actual wnſurredion, Parliament ſhall be af- 
lembled within the ſpace of fourteen days. 

The public alarm cauſed by theſe proceedings 
was inexpreſfible. | Every one was convinced of 
the exiſtence of a PLOT, which was ſo much the 
. more terrible from its being inviſible and incom- 
prehenſible. The Miniſter did not diſcluin to 
beighten the general conſternation by the pal- 
pable artifices of marching troops to the metropo- 
lis, of doubling the guard at the Bank, and of re- 5 
pairing the fortifications of the Tower. 

On the meeting of Parliament on the day ap- 
; pointed, the expreſſions of the firſt proclamation 
were repeated in his Majeſty's Speech; towards the 
concluſion of which the real views of the Court 
became ſufficiently manifeſt, © I have, faid his 
| Majeſty, carefully obſerved a ſtrict neutrality in 
the preſent war on the Continent, and have uni- 
formly abſtained from any interference with re- 


ſpect 
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ſpect to the internal government of France; but 
it is impoſlible for me to ſee without the moſt ſe- 
rious uneaſineſs the ſtrong and increaſing indica- 
tions which have appeared there, of an inten- 
tion to excite diſturbances in other countries, to 

diſregard the rights of neutral nations, and pur- 
ſue views of conqueſt and aggrandizement, as 

well as to adopt towards my allies the States Ge- 
neral meaſures which were neither conformable 
to the law of nations nor to the poſitive ſtipula- 
tions of exiſting treaties. Under theſe eircum- 
ſtances his Majeſiy thought it right to have re- 
courſe to thoſe means of prevention and internal 5 
defence with which he was entruſted by law, and 

to make ſome augmentation of his naval and mi- 

Titary force.” -.- 

On movin 8 the Addr eſs in Choke to the Speech, 
a memorable debate aroſe. Nev er did the ſtrength 
and ſuperiority of Mr. Fox's genius appear per- 

haps ſo conſpicuous as in this moment of national 

infatuation. © This,” ſaid Mr. Fox, is the moſt 
momentous criſis, not only that have ever known, 
but that I have ever read of in the hiſtory of this 
: country—a criſis not merly intereſting to ourſely es, 
but to all nations; and on the conduct of Parlia- 

_ ment depends the fate of the Britiſh Conſtitution— 

perhaps the future happineſs of mankind. His 

_ Majeſty's Speech contains a variety of aſſertions of 

the moſt extraordinary nature, We are told there 
exiſts 
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exiſts at this moment an inſurrection in this king- 
dom. An INSURRECT10N I- here is it? where 
has it reared its head? Although this inſurrection 
has exiſted fourteen days, Miniſters have given us 
no light whatever, no clue, no information where 

to find it. Tbere have been, as I underſtand, and 
as every one muſt have heard, ſome ſlight riots in 
different parts ; ; but J aſk, Were the various pre- 
texts of theſe different tumults falſe, and uſed 
only to cover an attempt to deſtroy our happy 
_ Conſtitution ? I have heard of a tumult at Shields, 
of another at Leith, of ſomething of the ſame na- 
ture at Yarmouth and Dundee. But were the 
ſailors who demanded an increaſe of their wages 
actvated by a deſign of overthrowing the Conſti- 
tvtion ? Is there a man in England who is credu- 
lous en: »ugh to believe it The Addreſs now 


moved ſays 3 We are ſorry to hear there = 


is an inſurrection.” Of the tumults in the ſea- 
ports we bad ſome previous knowledge, but the 
inſurrection we learn from his Majeſty's Speech. 

It has been alleged as a proof of diſaffection, that 

the countenances of many wore the face of joy 
when the intelligence arrived of the Duke of 
Brunſwick's retreat. What! is it a ſufficient de- 
monſtration of republicaniſin, that men ſhould re- 

joice in the diſcomfiture of the armies of Deſpot- 
iſm combating againſt Liberty ? Could any man 
who loves the Conſtitution of this country wiſh | 


ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs to the Duke of Brunſwick, after reading a 
Manifeſto which violated every principle of juſ- 
tice, humanity, freedom, and true government? 
Who will dare to defend that ſyſtem of tyranny 
and coercion, which infifts that Engliſhmen ſhall 
not indulge any genuine feelings of their own 
which tells them that they muſt not think but by 
 permitſion—that they mult rejoice and grieve as it 
ſuits the caprice or the pleaſure of the Miniſters ? 
Are we to arraign a man for his ſecret and ſuppoſed 
deſigns, and arrogate to ourſelves at once the pro- 
vince and the power of the Deity ?—What inno- 
cence can be ſafe from this more than inquifitorial 
oppreſſion ?—Doubtleſs there are ſpeculative per- 
ſons in this country who diſapprove of the ſyſtem 
of our Government: and there muſt be ſuch men 
as long as the land i is free, for it is of the very 
eſſence of freedom for men to differ upon ſpecu- 
lative points. From the inſtant that opinion ſhall 
be held dependent upon the will of the Miniſter 
or the Magiſtrate, I date the extinction of our li- 
berties as a people.” 
Tn paſſing to that part of the King's french 
which related to F rance, Mr. Fox aflerted e that 
there never was a period when this country had 
ſo much reaſon to wiſh for peace. Never was 
| there a period lets favorable to a ſyſtem of hoſti- 
lity, How frequently have wars been prevented, 
by negotiation ! Way. then diſdain to negotiate 
OW. 
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now ?—Becauſe we had no Miniſter at Paris. And 
why have we no Miniſter > —Becauſe France is 2 
Republic. For this punctilio then it is that the 
blood and treaſure of the kingdom are to be ex- 
pended As to the free nav igation of the Scheldt, 
I will not believe that a war con in reality be un- 
dertaken for an object fo trivial, or that Holland 
itſelf would deſirè or approve it. What was the 
conduct of France under her former depraved go- 
vernment, when the Emperor menaced the open- 
ing of the Scheldt in 1586 ? Was war declared in 
order to prevent it ? No; they opened a negotia- 
tion, and carried the point by amicable interpo- 
ſition. Is not the ultimate object of republicans 
and levellers aided by plunging the nation in a 
war without due and previous enquiry 2 * con- 
jure Parliament to avoid involving the people! in 
ſo dreadful a calamity, without coolly rolle ecting on 
its neceflity.” 7 
Mr. Fox concluded with moving an amend- 
ment, ſimply pledging the Houſe © that enquiry 5 
ſhould be made into the facts Rated | in his Ma- 
jeſty's Speech.“ After a debate of many bours, 
the Houſe divided ſor the amendment 59, againſ - 
it 290! I 
'In the Houſe of 1 the eis was carried ; 
without a diviſion ; but not without a power- 
ful oppoſition hom the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the Lords Lanſdow ne, Rau don, and 80 


i 
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In conſequence of the late alarms, the Oppoſition, 
or Whig Party, had, as it now appeared, ſuffered 
a great and melancholy defection. At the head 
of the ſeceders in the Upper Houſe, were the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Portland, and 
Lords Fitzwilliam, Spencer, and LouonBORHOV UH, 
who on the refgnation of Lord Thurlow at this 
period was advanced to the Chancellorſhip; and 
in the Lower Houſe, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Mr. Anſtruther, &c. who Sg 
quired- by this means the popular appellation of 
ALARMISTS. On the bringing up the report, on 
the ſucceeding days the debate was reſumed with 
freſh vehemence. Mr. Fox moſt ſeverely cenſur- 
ed the Miniſters for not having interpoſed. the 
mediation of Great Britain, i in order to preſerve the 


-- == es of Europe. Had we proteſted. againſt the 


| project concerted At Pilnitz, and armed to pre- 
vent the execution of it, England muſt have 2 1 
quired ſuch an aſcendeney in the Councils of 


5 France as would have completely obviated all 


the ſubſequent cauſes of diſſatisfaction. © If,” 
ſaid Mr. Fox, there exiſts a diſeontented or dif ” 
affected party in the Kingdom, what can ſo much 

add to their numbers, or their influence, as a war, 
which, by increaſing the public burdens till they 
become intolerable, w il give proportionable weight 
to their complaints? He wiſhed therefore that 

war ſhould be avoided, if pothble—that negotia- 88 

4 5 tion 


4 
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tion ſhould precede hoſtility. He was fully aware 
of the arrogant notions of Miniſters, who perhaps 
would not condeſcend to receive a Miniſter from 
the French Republic. If this were the caſe, let 


M.liniſters fairly avow it—that the people of Eng- 


land might know how far the effential intereſts of 
the nation were ſacrificed to a puncbilio. Gentle- 


men ſhould recolle& that it was Once faſhionable _ 


to talk of a vagrant Congr eſs,” of © one Hancock 
and © one Adams' and * their Crew.” But ſurely 
the folly of this language had been ſufficient- 
ly proved.” He then moved an amendment, 
_ © beſeeching his Majeſty to employ every means 
of honorable negotiation, for the purpoſe of pre- 
venting a war with France.“ - FRE. motion was 


oppoſed by Mr. Burke in a frantic ſpeech, = 


which he affirmed, that to ſend an Ambaſſador | 
to France would be the prelude to the murder of 
our Sovereign.” Mr. Pitt was at this time not a 
Member of the Houſe, having vacated his ſeat by 
the acceptance of the lucrative ſinecure of the 
Cinque Ports, void by the death of the Earl of I 
Guildford, once ſo famous under the title of Lord ; 
North. 
In the abſence of the Miniſter, Mr. Secretary 
J Dundas entered mto a long and elaborate vindica- 
tion of the meaſures of Adminiſtration; and he 
concluded with a confident prediction, that ve 
were forced 1 into a war, it MUST prove $UCCESSFUL 


end 
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and 610Rious.” The amendment was negitived 
without a diviſion. 
Not diſcouraged at the ill ſuecend of theſe at- 
tempts, Mr. Fox on the 15th of December moved, 
at the cloſe of a ſpeech which only ſerved to de- 
monſtrate how incompetent are the utmoſt efforts 
of. human wiſdom to work conviction in minds 
diſtempered by prejudice and paſſion,“ that a 
Miniſter be ſent to Paris to treat with thoſe perſons 
who exerciſe proviſionally the executive govern- 
ment of France. „ Ihis,“ he ſaid, “ implied. nei- 
ther approbation nor diſapprobation of the conduct 
of the exiſting French Government. It was the po- 
licy and the practice of every nation to treat with 
the exiſting Government of eyery other nation with 
which it had relative intereſts, without enquiring 
how that Government was conſtituted, or by what 
means it acquired pofleſfion of power. Was the ex- 
iſting Government of Morocco more reſpectable 
than that of France? Yet we had more than once 
ſent embaſſies thither, to men recking from the 
blood through which they had waded to their 
thrones. We had Miniſters at the German Courts, 
at the time of the infamous partition of Poland. 
We had a Miniſter at Verſailles when Corlica was 
bought and enſlaved. But in no of theie inſtan- 
ces was any ſanction given direc ly or indirectly by 
Great Britain to theſe nefarious tranſactions.” 
Mr. F rancis, in a very excellent ſpeech, remon- 


ſtratec 
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ſtrated and proteſted againſt the manner in which 
the debate had been conducted on the part of the 


Miniſterialiſts. How, ſaid he, © has this awful 


queſtion been agitated ? By appeals to our under- 
ſtanding? No—by exciting our paſſions, by agi- 
tating our feelings, by preſenting perpetually to 
our imagination ſcenes of horror. Thus do the 
HFouſe in fact deprive themſelves of all capacity to 
debate —of all power to judge. They liſten with 
rapture to invectives, and echo them back in ſhouts 
and clamors. Is this a Britiſh Houſe of Commons? 
or am J ſuddenly tranſplanted by ſome enchant- 
ment into that Convention againſt which the per- 
petual theme of reproach is, that they deliberate 
in paſſion, and reſolve by acclamation ?? ?““? 
In anſwer to the abſurd and puerile objection, 
| that, if we agreed to a negotiation, we ſhould not 
know with whom to negotiate, Mr. Whitbread 
aſked with energetic animation, « if we knew with | 


whom we were going to make war? If there 


was no difficulty in deciding upon that point, how 
could we pretend to be at a loſs to know with 
whom we were to make peace? Doubtleſs with 
that Aſſembly, truly deſcribed by his Majeſty a as 
exerciſing the powers of government in France.” 

Mr. Courtenay animadverted with poignant th: 


verity upon the rhapſodical extravagancies which . 


had fallen from Mr. Burke; and he read to the 


Houſe a paſſage from the famous pamphlet pub- 
VSI. IV. Ee liſhed 
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liſhed by him, which he ſaid he conſidered as the 
prelade to the Duke of Brunſwie's diigraceful Ma- 
nifeſto. Mr. Courtenay fad, that“ Mr. Burke 
was the dupe of his imagination. His imagination 
was a magic lanthorn, preſenting a rapid and ex- 
hauſtleſs ſueceſſion of phantaſins. There were chi- 
valry the Duke of Brunſwie - Petion faction 
National Convention King of Armenia Senate 
of Rome—Marat—Aflaſſinations—Corinthian ca- 
pitals — Tom Paine — and many other things, 
making a complete raree-ſhow, for the entertain- 
ment of the admirers of that gentleman. Mr. 
Courtenay acknowledged that he had never felt ſo 
much pleaſure, as when the Pruſſians, who had 
entered France not as ſoldiers but as ruffians, had 
been driven back in ſhame and confuſion. He 
had participated in the triumph when M. Dumou- 
rier made bis joyeiſe entree into Brabant.“ 
Mr. Windham had laid it down as an axiom of 
5 policy, that to be jyhfied in negotiating with 
- France, it ſhould be a matter of n not of 
choice.“ 


1 Happy, Üägniled opportunity to treat * 
claimed Mr. Sheridan, « when neceſſity, a 4 f 
ceſſity ariſing from defeat and diſcomfiture, from 
ſhame and ditgrace, ſhall compel us to negotiate 
on terms which would leave us completely at their 
mercy! How conſolatory, to be able to boaſt that 
we are at the ſame time Jute Med and UNDONE * 8 
on 5 | | Hut 
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But we are told,“ continucd Mr. Sheridan, 
* that to treat with France would give offence i 
to the Allied Powers, with whom we are even- — 
tually to co-operate. Are we then prepared to 
make a common cauſe on the principles and for the 
purpoſes for which thoſe deſpots have aſſociated? 
Are the freemen of England ready to ſubſcribe to 
the Manifeſto of the Duke of Brunſwic ? that de- 
teſtable outrage on the rights and feelings of hu- 
man nature! that impotent and wretched tiſſue of 
pride, folly and cruelty, which had ſtecled the 
heart and maddened the brain of all France | The | 
queſtion j is not merely; whether we ſhould go to 
war or not? but on what principle ſhould it be 
conducted, and to what end directed ? To reſtore 
the antient defpotiſin of France? Impoſſible ! Z 
| Diſputes and cauſes of complaint exiſting, how 
vere they to be terminated, but by ſome ſort of 
negotiation? But we were told, that the dignity 
of the nation forbad a public and avowed com- 
munication with the preſet ruling. powers in 
France. Was the dignity of the nation better con- 
ſulted by the mean ſubterfuge of an indirect and 
underhand intercourſe ? Was it ſacrificed by a 
magnanimous frankneſs, and ſuſtained only by 
dark and inſidious difguiſe Far from recallin g the — 
' Ambaſſador of England from Paris at the late pe- 
A rilous cos; a ; Stateſman-like Adminiftration would 
* 1 haxe 
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have regarded the poſt of Miniſter at Paris, as the 
ſituation which demanded the firſt and ableſt ta- 


lents of the country. It was a ſituation which 
afforded ſcope and intereſt for the nobleſt mind 
that ever warmed a human boſom. The French 
had been uniformly partial, and even prejudiced, | 
in favor of the Engliſh. What manly ſenſe, and 
generous feeling, and above all what fair truth 
and plain dealing might have effected, it was difh- 


cult to calculate. But the policy which diſcarded 
theſe, and which ſubſtituted in their ſtead a HOL- 


LOW NEUTRALITY, was an error fatal in its con- 


ſequences, and for ever to be lamented.” The mo- 
tion was in the end negatived without a diviſion. 


Mr. Grey, Mr. Erſkine, and Mr. Adam diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves in the courſe of theſe debates 
by very able and eloquent ſpeeches on the part of 
the Oppoſition. And the deſertion of their friend:, 


far from diſpiriting the faithful few who remained, 


ſeemed to animate them to ſtill higher and more 
15 ardent exertions of patriotic zeal. 'The popular 


odium incurred by the Leaders of Oppoſition, 
and in particular by Mr. Fox, in conſequence of 


their generous endeavors to reſcue their country 
from the gulf of ruin into which it was with ſuch 
blind and raſh precipitancy about to plunge, will 
appear to poſterity tcarcely credible. Neither pro- 


telling a contewpt for the public judgment, nor on 
the 
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the other hand yielding for a moment to the tide 
of popular opinion, Mr. Fox publiſhed at this pe- 
riod a very animated and dignified Addreſs to his 
Conſtituents, the Electors of Weſtminſter, ſtating, 
with admirable force and perſpicuity of argument, 
his reaſons for his late parliamentary conduct. 
The concluſion of this juſtly celebrated Addreſs 
is peculiarly ſtriking. © Let us not,” ſays he, © at- 
tempt to deceive ourſelves. Whatever poſſibility, 
or even probability, there may be of a Counter- 
| Revolution from internal agitation and diſcord, 
the means of producing ſuch an event by exter- 
nal force can be no other than the conqueſt of 
Franee.— The CoxnauesT of Francs ! O calum- 


niated cruſaders, how rational and moderate were 


your objects ! O much injured Louis XIV. upon 
what ſlight grounds have you been accuſed of reſt- 
leſs and immoderate ambition] O tame and fee- 
ble Cervantes, with what a timid pencil and faint 
colors have you painted the Parke of a diſordered 
imagination!“ 
5 Although the F of the Engliſh 
Court was from the firſt ſufficiently manifeſt, the, 
Government of France left no means uncſlay ed to 
. accompliſh an accommodation. 
On the 15th of December a Memorial was 5 
preſented by M. Chauvelin to Lord Grenville, in 
which he informs his Lordſhip, that the Executive 
Council of the F rench Republic, thinking It a 


Ee 3 duty 
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duty which they owe to the French Nation, not 
to leave it in the ſtate of ſuſpenſe into which it has 
been thrown by the late meaſures of the Britiſn 
Government, have authorized him to demand 
with openneſs, whether France ought to conſider 
nugland as a neutral or hoſtile power; at the 
ſame time being ſolicitous, that not the ſmalleſt 
doubt ſhould exiſt reſpecting the diſpoſition ot 
France towards England, and of its defire to re- 
main in peace. In alluſion to the deeree of the 
' 19th of November, M. Chauvelin ſays, © that the 
French Nation abſolutely reject the idea of that 
falſe interpretation, by which it might be ſuppoſed 
that the French Republic ſhould favor inſurrec. 
tions, or excite diſturbance in any neutral or 
friendly country whatever. In particular, they OY 
declare in the moſt ſolemn manner, that France 
will not attack Holland ſo long as that power ad- 
heres to the principles of her neutrality. As to 
the navigation of the Scheldt, M. Chapvelin af- 
firms it to be a queſtion of too little importance to 
be made the ſole cauſe of a war; and that it could 
only be uſed as a pretext for a premeditated ag- 


greſſion. On this fatal ſuppoſition, he ſays, the 
French Nation w ill accept war: but such a war 


would be the war not of the Britiſh Nation, but 
of the Britiſh Miniſtry, againſt the French Repub- 
lic ; and of this he conjures them well to confider 
the TERRIBLE RESPONSIBILITY,” To this com- 

59 =o munication 
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munication Lord Grenville returned a moſt arro- 
gant and provoking anſwer. His Lordthip ac- 
knowledged the receipt oi a {vote from M. Chau- 
velin, fiy/mg bimſelf Miniſter Plenipotentiary of 
France. He reminds him that the King, ſince 
the unhappy events of the roth of Auguſt, had 
ſuſpended all o7::a/ communication with France; 
and informs him, that he cannot be treated with 
in the. quality and under the form ſtated in bis 
Note, Nevertheleſs, © under a form neither re- 
gular nor official,” 60 Lordihip condeſcends to 
reply but in a mode which could only tend to 
inflame the ditkerences ſubſiſting between the two 
Nations; and which, far from accepting the con- 
_ ceſfions and explanations made by France, ſought 
only to diſcover new pretences of cavil and quar- 
rel. In a tone of the moſt decided and loſty ſu- 
periority, his Lordſhip ſays, 56 If F rance is really 
deſirous of maintaining friendſhip and peace with 
England, ſhe muſt ſhew herſelf diſpoſed to re- 


nounce her views of aggreſſion and aggrandize- 5 


ment, and 7 confine het ſelf within Dereyon territory, 


” without inſulting other Governments, w ithout diſ- 


turbing their tranquillity, without violating their 
rights. The relinquiſhment of her recent con- 
queſts being thus haughtily demanded of France 
as a preliminary of peace, it might well be ſup- 
poſed that negotiation was at an end. But the 
Government of Prance, in the midſt of their tri- 


= © Ou umphs, 
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umphs, diſcover2d a degree of temper and mode- 
ration in their intercourſe with England as ſur- 
priſing as it was laudable. In anſwer to the letter 
of Lord Grenville, a Memorial was tranſmitted 

from M. Le Brun, Miniſter of Foreign Affairs, 

in the name of the Executive Council, dated Ja- 
nuary 4, 1793, framed in terms of ſingular wiſ- 


dom and ability, and forming a flriking contraſt 


to the pride, petulance, and folly diſplayed in the 
communications of the Engliſh Miniſter. They 
begin with repeating “ the aſſurances of their ſin- 
cere deſire to maintain peace and harmony between 
France and England. It is with great reluctance, 

ſay they, that the Republic would ſee itſelf forced 
to a rupture much more contrary to its inclination | 


2 than its intereſt.” 


In reference to Lord Gr enville's refuſal to ac- 
knowledge M. Chauvelin in his diplomatic capa- 
city, the Council remark, © that in the negotiations 


nc carrying on at Madrid, the principal Mini- 


ſter of his Catholic Majeſty did not heſitate to ad- 


dtreſs M. Bourgoin, the Ambaſſador of the Re- 
5 public at that Court, by the title of Miniſter Pe- 
nipotentiary of France. But that a defect in point 


of form might not impede a negotiation on the 
ſucceſs of which depended the tranquillity of two 
- great nations, they had ſent eredential letters to 
M. Chaurelin, to enable him to treat according 

b NY 
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to the ſeverity of diplomatic forms. The Coun- 


cil repeat, that the decree of the 19th of Novem- 


ber had been miſunderſtood; and that it was far 


from being intended to favor ſedition—being _ 
merely applicable to the ſingle caſe where the ge- 
neral will of a nation, clearly and unequivocally 
expreſſed, ſhould call for the aſſiſtance and fra- 
5 ternity of the French nation. Sedition can never 
exiſt in an expreſſion of the general will. The 


Dutch were certainly not ſeditious when they 


: formed the generous reſolution of throwing off 5 
the Spaniſh yoke—nor was it accounted as a crime 
to Henry IV. or to Queen Elizabeth, that they 


liſtened to their ſolicitations of aſſiſtance. As to 


the right of navigation on the Scheldt, the Coun- 
ci] affirm, that it is a queſtion of abſolute indif- 
ference to England, little intereſting even to Hol- 

land, but of great importance to the Belgians, who 
were not parties to the treaty of Weſtphalia, by 


which they were diveſted of that right; but when 


that nation ſhall find itſelf 1 in full poſſeſſion of its 
liberty, and from any motive whatever ſhall conſent 
to deprive themſelves of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, France will not oppoſe it, With reſpect to 
the charge of aggrandiſement, France, they ſay, has 
renounced and ſtill renounces all conqueſt ; and 
its occupying the Netherlands will coxntTixus No 


LONGER THAN THE WAR, —If theſe explana- 


tions . 
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tions appear inſufficient, aſter having done every 
thing in our power to maintain peace, we will pre- 
pare for war. We ſhall combat with regret the 


Engliſh, adder we eſteem, but we ſhall combat 
them without fear.” 


The reply of Lord Geng to this Memorial 
was couched in terms ſtil] more extraordinary and 


irritating than the firſt, His Lordſhip declares, 


that he finds nothing ſatisfactory in the reſult 
of it. Inſtead of reparation and retractation, his 


Lordſhip complains, that nothing more is offered 


than an illuſory negotiation” '—as if England had a 


right to expect that France ſhould give up every 


point in diſpute previous to any negotiation ; or as 


if the offer of evacuating the Netherlands at the 

termination of the war, and of leaving the Belgi- 
ans to ſettle the queſtion relative to the Scheldt, to- 
gether with the poſitive diſavowal of the * 
meaning aſcribed to the decree of November 19, 
did not form a proper and ſufficient baſis of nego- 
tiation. In fact, by theſe great conceſſions, every = 
rational object of negotiation was accompliſhed 
before the negotiation itſelf | had formally com- 
menced. Under this form of extra-official com- 
85 munication, nevertheleſs, Lord Grenville goes on 
to ſay, that theſe explanations are not conſidered 
ſufficient, and that ALL the MOTIVES which gave 
riſe to the preparations STILL CONTINUE, If 


how ever, 
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however, under the ſame extra-official form, you 
have any farther explanations, ſays his Lordſhip, 
to give, I thall willingly attend to them.” In a 
ſeparate Note his Lordſhip informs M. Chauvelin, 
that his Majeſty will not receive his new letters of | 
credence from the French Republic. M. Chau-. 
velin then requeſted a perſonal interview with 
i his Lordſhip, which was alſo refuſed. OY 
At length this extraordinary buſineſs was 
G brought to a eriſis, by a letter from Lord Gren- 
ville, dated January 24, 1793, in which his Lord- 
ſhip fays, © I am charged to notify to you, Sir, 
that the character with which you had been inveſt- 
_ed at this Court, and the functions of which have 
been ſo long ſuſpended, being now entirely ter- 
minated by the fatal death of his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty, you have no longer any public 
character here; and his Majeſty has thought 
fit to order that you ſhould retire from this 
kingdom within the term of eight days,” —At _ 
this very time M. Maret, a confidential agent 
of M. Le Brun, was on his way to England with 
freſh diſpatches from the Executive Council, and, 
as there is good ground to believe, freſh conceſ- 


ſions of the higheſt importance. But on his ar- 5 


rival in London, being informed of the compul- 
five diſmiſſion of M. Chauvelin, he did not think 
himſelf authorized to open his commiſſion. He 


therefore 


0 
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therefore merely announced his arrival to Lord 
Grenville, but no advances were made to him on 
the part of the Engliſh Court. 
The death of the French Monarch was indeed 
a arfaſtrous and mournful event. It is well known 
that the Executive Council, and a great majority 
of the Conventional Aſſembly, were cagerly defir- 
ons to have averted this fatal cataſtrophe ; bat the 
violence of the Jacobin faQion, and the ſavage 
rage of the populace, render ed it impoſſible. © We 
may, ſaid M. Le Brun to a confidential friend, 
<& ſacrifice ourſelves, without being able to ſave the 
life of the King.” It was not that the moderate- 
party entertained any doubt of the veracity of the 
| trading charges brought againſt the King ; for, on 
this point, there was never any difference of opinion 
| m France ; but they diſcerned innumerable. ir. 
cumſtances of palliation, w hich formed an irre- 
| fiſlible claim to compaſſion and mercy. To Eng- 
land no one attempted to juſtify the deed ; © nor,” 


r, 


| fays an animated writer of that time, is it the , 


ſeaſon for extenuation, now that the fiream of pre- 


judice flows ſtrong, and the phantaſin of e ur- 1 


daered Song ſtalks before our ons * 
nation. 1 
As, by an — prov Gon of the 1950 fa 17 


the diſmiſſion of an Ambaſſador was in on bo: 


be regarded as a virtual declaration of war, it 1s 
almoſt 
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almoſt ſuperfluous to mention the inferior cauſes 
of offence given to France immediately prior to 
that event, 1. by the ALIEN BILL, empowering 
the King, in direct contravention of the treaty of 
1786, which ſtipulates the peaceful and undiſturbed 
reſidence of the ſubjects of each power in the do- 
minions of the other, to order, at his diſcretion, all 
foreigners to depart the kingdom : 2. by the bill 
prohibiting the circulation of aſlignats, or other 
paper ſecurities iſſued under the authority of the 
French government ; a meaſure rather of inſult 


than of injury: 3. by a bill of a more ſerious 5 


nature, reſtraining the exportation of naval ftores, 
arms and ammunition, including by a ſpecific 
mention the article of ſalt- -petre, of which it was 
well known that the French were in great need. 
Immediately on the departure of M. Chauvelin, 5 
2 Memorial was preſented by Lord Auckland, Am- 


| baflador at the Hague, to the States General; in 


: which his Lordſhip affirms to their High Mighti- 
neſles, in language w hich ſets all ideas ot deco- 
rum at defiance, that not four years ago, ſome 
WRETCHES, aſſuming the title of Philoſophers, had 
the preſumption to think themſelves capable o 
eſtabliſhing a new ſyſtem of civil ſociety. In order 
to realize that dream of their vanity, they found it 
| neceſſary to overthrow and deſtr oy all received no- 
1 tions of ſubordination, manners, 2 and religion, which 
5 1 have 
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have hitherto formed all the ſecurity, happineſs, atid 
conſolation of the human race. Their deſtructive 
projects have but too well ſucceeded. But the 
effects of the new ſyſtem which they endeavored 
to introduce, ſerved only to ſhew the imbecility 
and villany of its authors. The events which fo 
rapidly followed cach other fince that epoch, ſur- 
paſs in atrocity all which had ever polluted the 


pages of hiſtory. Property, liberty, ſecurity, eren 


life itſelf, have been deemed playthings in the 
hands of infamous men, who are the {laves of the 
moſt licentious 5 of rapine, enmity, and 
ambition.” 
Sven were the terms in which the wiſdom of 
the Engliſh Court thought it becoming to ſpeak of 


the exiſting Government of France! If any thing 1 


could add to the aſtoniſhment excited by this con- 
duct, it would be, that a Commiſſion was at the 
| ſame time ſent over to the ſame Ambaſſador to ſet | 
on foot a negotiation with M. Dumourier, Com- 
mander of the Armies of the Government thus 
publicly vilified, in order to effect an accommoda- 


. tion of differences. 


Whether this overture was really ſerious, or whe⸗ 


SL ther, accor ding to the declared opinion of M. Du- : 


maourier bimſelf, it was merely amuſive and infi- 


dious, ſuch a prelude muſt be equally the ſubje&t of - 
admiration. | In either caſe, it came too late to an- 
3 ſywer 
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ſwer the purpoſe. The Convention had taken 
their ultimate reſolution ; and on the 1ſt of Fe- 


bruary 1793 a decree unanimouſly paſſed that 
Aſſembly, declaring the ReruBsric or France 


at WAR with the King of GREAT Britain, and 
the STADTHOLDER of HOLLAND, 


FINES 


Ong 
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